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Art. I. 


1.—The Chronicles of Rabbi Joseph Ben Joshua Ben Meir, the Sphardi. 
Translated from the Hebrew, by C. H. F. Biatuosiotzxy. Vol. II. 
Printed for the Oriental Translation Fund. 

2.—Joseph and Benjamin: a Series of Letters on the Controversy 
between Jews and Christians. By Joszpa Samuret C. F. Frey. 


2 vols. New York. 1837. 
3.—The Jewish Intelligencer. A Monthly Publication. Vol. I. By 
J.S.C. F. Frey. New York. 1837. 


Tue first volume named in the above list is a continuation of a 
work, of which a considerable time ago we gave a pretty lengthened 
account, so that we need not repeat what was there said as to its 
plan, purpose, and style. The principal contents of the Rabbi’s work 
consist of minute details of the sufferings of the Jews, who are dis- 
persed throughout almost every nation on the face of the earth, and 
who are everywhere “ an astonishment, a proverb, and a by-word.” 
Besides these heart-rending records, some of which are probably 
exaggerations, though taken as a whole, they by no means exceed 
the truth, nor equal the injustice and cruelties which that peculiar 
people have had to endure for many generations, and in many 
countries, there are not a few allusions and incidental notices, as 
well as detailed accounts, illustrative of general history and some of 
the most celebrated events that occurred in Christendom before, 
and during, the life of the author ; the whole conveyed in a style of 
language and idiom studiously modelled according to that of the 
sacred writers in the Old Testament. For example, in the present 
volume there is an account of the revolt at Genoa, of which Rabbi 
Joseph was an eye-witness, and also many curious particulars con- 
nected with the wars of Charles V., that have escaped other 
historians. We likewise find references to several extraordinary 
phenomena in the natural kingdom, which occurred contempo- 
raneously with the other matters described, such as the over- 
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flowing of the Tiber in 1530, and the volcanic eruption in 1538, which 
swallowed up and destroyed many villages in the vicinity of Naples, 
and produced other tremendous effects. But, as already stated, it is 
to the condition of the Jews, and how they were affected by events 
which belong to general history, that the author chiefly, and with 
unusual earnestness, directs his attention. One specimen is all 
that we can find room for qudting in this paper. It is from 
the account which the Rabbi gives of the death of his favourite son, 
on an occasion when the Jews were banished from Genoa, and other- 
wise most inhumanly treated, to satiate intolerance and fanaticism. 
In some parts of the lamentation our readers will deeply feel the 
force of the bereaved father’s eloquent pathos. 


“« For the mountains will I take up a weeping and wailing, because I 
looked for. good, and evil came unto me; my harp also is turned to 
mourning. I looked for peace, and there was none; for the choicest of 
youths taken away when the fruit of my womb, the son of my vows, was 
visited: the Lord is righteous! Why did the knees prevent me to see 
labour and sorrow; let not the day wherein my mother bare me be blessed. 
The violence done to me be upon this my evil time, which has brought me 
to days and years in which I have no pleasure ; for what pleasure have I 
yet, after this grief, when the arrows of his trials which my son met with, 
set themselves in array at the gate; they smote me, they wounded me, 
and embittered me; He has caused the arrows of his quiver to enter into 
me; my reins they have broken asunder; they did not give me rest till I 
swallowed down my spittle; so that my days were consumed in vanity ; 
my bitter and impetuous heart roareth like the seas; mine eye trickleth 
down and ceaseth not. Weeping endureth at night, and in the morning 
cometh lamentation ; and a mourning as the owls. Oh, that my head were 
waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears! for it is no good report. 

“+ Judah, the priest, my son, was a lion’s whelp, of whom we said, 
‘Under his shadow we shall live.’ Because of our transgressions, he 
stooped down, he couched, and was not; for God took him in the night of 
the sixth day, on the twenty-ninth of the month Shebat in the year three 
hundred and nine. And he went to his rest and left us sighing. Blessed 
be the true Judge! Let that night be solitary, for on the same my house 
was spoiled suddenly ; in a moment were my curtains spoiled, for my sun 
was darkened ; the crown of my head fell, the stars of my heaven 
drew back; who has believed my report, my grief is very great. The 
work that has been wrought is grievous unto me, and there is no com- 
forter ; he that was stronger than a cedar (in wisdom a father) planted by 
the finger of God; alas! the hewer came upon him when he was seven- 
teen years old. Woe unto the eyes which have seen this ! this I will recall 
into my bitter and impetuous heart, that our Maker has prepared for him 
a fountain of life; with this we can be comforted, as there is left for our 
souls an everlasting salvation in the house of the king. I hope that the 
God of the spirits of all flesh will bind up his pure soul in the bundle of 
life, and that his rest will be glorious. Andon me, the embittered one, 
and on the grieved spirit of my wife Paloma, HE will have compassion, 
and comfort us, and will deal more kindly with our latter end and last 
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days, than with our beginning, for the sake of his greatname; for in him 
my soul trusteth, therefore I hope in him.’”’ 


The name of the author attached to the other two works in our 
list, must be familiar to many of our readers, whether learned or 
unlearned. To the former, we need hardly mention him, as being 
the author of a “* Hebrew Grammar, a Hebrew, Latin, and English 
Dictionary, and editor of Vander Hooght’s Hebrew Bible.” | To 
the latter he will be remembered, before his going to America, as a 
zealous preacher of the gospel in London, and for his other earnest 
and laborious undertakings in behalf of his brethren throughout the 
empire and the world. His ‘‘ Joseph and Benjamin” contain, in 
the form of letters between himself and a brother, the substance of 
the lectures he delivered to the Jews in London and other places— 
the names of the correspondents, also, standing very aptly as the 
representatives of. the whole of the tribes of Israel. But as they 
comprise the controversy between Jews and Christians, and there- 
fore are chiefly employed in expounding, defending, and. enforcing 
the most important doctrines of the New Testament, it cannot be 
expected of us, that we should go into the work, or treat particu- 
larly of its merits. This much, however, ought to be said of it, that 
perhaps no other publication exists, which is so well adapted for 
circulation among the Jews, not merely because it has been written 
expressly for the purpose of exhibiting the claims of Christianity as 
contrasted with those of Judaism, but also because it has been 
written by a converted Jew, who must be presumed to be parti- 
cularly well acquainted with those arguments and illustrations best 
calculated to strike the minds and prejudices of his brethren. 

It would appear from the account which Mr. I’rey gives in his 
memoir of himself, in the second of his publications named above, 
and from various other notices in both works, that there are mon- 
strous defects connected with the. education of the Jews, even in 
the most enlightened nations of Europe, and that the prejudices 
which they cherish against the doctrines of Christianity, would be 
wonderfully weakened and widely dispelled, were this people but 
made fully acquainted with the Old Testament. 

Mr. Frey tells his readers that though he was the son of a 
German Jew, who was nineteen years a private tutor in a Jewish 
family, and who studied, ‘‘ as it were, day and night, the sacred 
Scriptures and the traditions of men,”—and though he was even a 
Morah Tzedeck, that is, a person to whom the Jews apply for 
direction in difficulties arising from the observation of the innume- 
rable religious ceremonies with which their ritual abounds—and 
though the author himself and his brothers were “ put under the 
care of a tutor in our own family, who instructed us daily, accord- 
ing to the Law and the Talmud, and every Saturday we were 
examined by our father in what we had learned during the week,” 
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yet that the chapters and passages in the writings of the prophets, 
which contain the most clear and striking descriptions of the 
person, life, sufferings, death, and resurrection of the Messiah,were 
never read nor heard of. At the same time, Mr. Frey declares, 
that his tutor “ took every opportunity to impress us with prejudices 
and hatred against the Christian religion,’—that his mother, 
of whom he speaks with yearning affection, “ herself narrowly 
watched us, and would never suffer us to read any book but in the 
Hebrew language, lest we should read anything about the Christian 
religion,” —nay, that, among other curses which are poured out 
upon a converted Jew, this is one—* let his name and memory be 
blotted out.” We are not going to keep by the author in his auto- 
biography to any considerable length, but the following paragraphs 
aptly come in as respects the matters we are at present referring to. 


* “Tt is an ancient custom among the Jews to read in the synagogues, 
every Sabbath day, a section out of the Law, or five books of Moses, so as 
to read the whole once every year: and as their leap-year has fifty-two 
weeks, they have divided the law into so many sections, each of which is 
called Sedrah, or Section. In those years which have not so many weeks, 
and in which no festivals fall on the Sabbath, two sections are joined on 
certain Sabbath days. It is handed down as a tradition, that, when Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes prohibited the reading of the law, they substituted fifty- 
four portions out of the prophets, which they called Haphtoroth, one of 
which is still read every Sabbath day after the section of the law is finished. 
I have often been surprised that in the selection of these Haphtoroth, those 
parts which speak the plainest respecting the Messiah are left out, especially 
as the 52d and 54th chapters of Isaiah are appointed, but the three last 
verses of the 52d chapter and the whole of the 53d are skipt over. The 
only reason I can assign is, that the people might be kept in ¢tqnorance of 
him of whom the prophets spake, and of whom it is written in the book of 
Psalms. The omission of so many precious and most important portions 
of the writing of the holy prophets, as the 7th, 9th, and 53d chapters of 
Isaiah, the 23d chapter of Jeremiah, and the whole book of Daniel, par- 
ticularly the 9th chapter, has led me among other reasons taken notice of by 
Vitrinda, (de Synag. vet. lib. iii. p. ii. c. xi. p. 1007,) to suspect the truth 
of the antiquity of the selection of these Haphtoroth. I am rather inclined 
to think, that, at a much later date, to prevent the people from reading the 
whole Bible, this method has been adopted. Hence we find most Jewish 
families in the possession only of that part of the Hebrew Bible which 
contains no more than the law, the Haphtoroth, and five books out of the 
Hagiographa, viz.: Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther. 
This circumstance may be considered as one great cause why so very few 
of the children of Israel know any thing of so great and useful a part of 
the Sacred Scriptures. 

* That the rabbins have studiously prevented the people from becoming 
acquainted with the predictions respecting the Messiah, may be further 
proved by the impious circumstance recorded by several Jewish writers, 
that a curse is denounced in the name of R.Jonathan,a great man amongst 
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the Jews, against the computers of the seventy weeks in the 9th chapter of 
Daniel, viz. Tepach azmon shel mechashvay khizin, i. e. ‘ let their bones 
rot who compute the timesof the end.’ My beloved brethren and kinsmen 
after the flesh, I beseech you, if you love your souls, if you wish to be really 
happy in the life that now is, and in that which is to come, let nothing 
hinder you from searching the Scriptures, ‘ for in them you think you have 
eternal life, and they are they which testify of the Messiah.’ 

‘¢ When I was nine years old, the holy book of God was shut up and laid 
aside, and in its stead the productions of men, as the Mishnah, Gemarah, 
&c. &c. were brought forth and eagerly studied by me in succession with 
pleasure and satisfaction, being nourishment to my earthly and sensual af- 
fections, and fuel to my corrupt heart; and thus was I four years longer 
absorbed in vain speculations, spending my strength for nought. On the 
first Sabbath after I was thirteen years and a day old, | read in the syna- 
gogue, according to custom, the section of the law appointed for the day; 
and was now considered a man, fit to be one of the ten necessary to con- 
stitute a full number for public worship. I was now obliged to observe the 
law for myself, and was therefore called Bar Mizva, and was no longer 
considered under the power of my father. I had now arrived at that period 
of life in which it it is usual with the Jews to decide whether a person will 
engage in business, or qualify himself for any religious office. Having 
chosen the latter, I continued five years longer in the study of the Talmud 
and its various commentators.” 


At the age of eighteen, he goes on to say, he also became a tutor 
in a family of six children, “ teaching them to read Hebrew, and 
to understand the literal meaning of the five books of Moses,” &c. 
At twenty-one, he was appointed a Chasan, or leader of the 
worship in the synagogue, to read the public prayers and the law of 
Moses. But his ambition led him to aim at the title of Shochat, 
whose office it is to kill the animals which the Jews eat. 


“ I therefore took great pains and spent a whole year in obtaining the 
knowledge of the Jewish method of preparing the knife for killing the ani- 
mals, and to be well versed in the laws respecting the lungs. None but 
those who have learned these ceremonies, can judge of the difficulty of 
acquiring such a knowledge of these things as to stand an examination. 
At length I obtained this honourable degree from the Rav, or Rabbi of 
Hesse Cassel. In the use of these ceremonies observances I was extremely 
strict, although not one of them is to be found expressed in the book of 
God. But these are only a few of the innumerable vain and extremely 
burdensome traditions received of the fathers.” 


He elsewhere says, when speaking of the office which his father 
held— 


*‘ If a grain of corn should be found in any kind of food during the feast 
of unleavened bread, it may happen that not only the food must be thrown 
away, but even the vessels which contained any part of it dare not again be 
used during the feast. Or suppose a family, while feasting on meat or fowl, 
should find that their knife or fork is one of those which are used in eating 
food prepared with milk or butter, the company must desist from eating 
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any more of those victuals ; nor dare they use any of those knives, plates, 
or other vessels, till the case has been decided by the Morah Tzedeck, whose 
verdict is very frequently, that the food must be thrown away, and the 
earthen and china vessels in which it was served be broken in pieces, and, 
if an iron pot, it must be cleansed by fire.” : 3 
Did ever superstition appear in more trifling guise than this? 
and has it not been truly declared that the burthens which the Jews 
have imposed upon themselves, and have had to groan under, are 
more than they can bear ? | 

The “ Intelligencer” from which we have gathered the above 
extracts, is, as its title announces, a periodical publication—twelve 
numbers being here bound up in one volume, coming down to July 
last inclusive. Mr. Frey is not only editor, but by far the greatest 
contributor to its pages. The subjects he handles are principally 
classed under the following heads—the History of the Jews from 
the earliest period of their existence, down to the present—the 
Origin, Dispersion, and Future Restoration of the Ten Tribes— 
Jewish Antiquities containing the Ecclesiastical and Civil Institu- 
tions of the Hebrew Nation until the Destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus—Modern Judaism—Conversion of the Jews, giving a 
history of the origin and progress of Christian efforts, for this great 
end, since the commencement of the present century—Narratives 
of Converted Jews, &c. &c. Within this ample field, Mr. Frey 
shows himseli to be an expert as well as an indefatigable labourer, 
and seems to be perfectly competent to give a much fuller and more 
accurate account of modern Judaism in particular, than any that 
we have ever met with. Indeed, he declares that there is not only 
a great want of general information on the part of the Christian 
world, concerning the present and modern condition of his brethren, 
but that much error prevails on the subject even amongst the best- 
read men. A particular description of the rites, ceremonies, 
traditions, and opinions which have been observed by that singular 
people, since their dispersion, cannot, therefore, fail of exciting, not 
only a deep interest as a history, but must have a direct tendency 
toawaken Christians out of that apathy, as well as antipathy, con- 
cerning the Jews, which certainly generally exists ; and thus lead 
to strenuous efforts for their enlightenment and redemption. We 
have read the volume with strong feelings of curiosity, and must 
say that-we have been much gratified by the perusal. To examine 
a work which has been written by a man who was not merely a 
Jew by birth and education, but a Jewish Rabbi, and who proceeds 
to describe all the peculiarities of that race in language plain and 
earnest, is no ordinary occurrence, and merits no ordinary attention, 
both on account of its rarity, and the paramount importance of the 
topics discussed in it. 

Of the main subjects that have engaged Mr. I'rey in the volume 
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before us, we now select one only as a theme of narrative and 
argument, viz., that which concerns the history and present condi- 


tion of the Ten Tribes. More than = hundred y cant 
d 






elapsed since their downfall, sitice they have become “t ou 
and were driven far away, not being necaniaeal to revisit ‘the 
given to their fathers, and even the very countries to which they 
went, and through which they were scattered, being unknown ; so 
that all certain trace of them has been lost. Yet there is a very 
general opinion on the part of the ablest commentators upon the 
Bible, that these tribes are, at some future day to be recognised, 

to be converted to Christianity, and to be brought back like their 
Jewish brethren to Palestine. And most sesunaile he who believes 
in the Divine predictions contained in the Holy Scriptures, and who 
interprets these according to their literal and most obvious meaning, 
cannot, for one moment hesitate, regarding the question. This is a 
part of the subject, however, which we entirely pass over, after 
mentioning that, Mr. Frey strenuously maintains that the Ten 
Tribes, if God's promises are to be relied on, as given in the Bible, 
are to return to the land over which David reigned, and to “ fear. 
the Lord and his goodness in the latter days.’ 

The point to which alone we direct attention is, can the Ten, 
Tribes be recognised in any, and in what, countries at the present 
day? Numerous have been the conjectures and opinions in answer 
to this question—one traveller and investigator convincing himself 
that he has discovered them in one region and on one continent, 
another on some far distant and distinct quarter of the globe. It is 
a question, indeed, which from various causes and facts, is neces- 
sarily enveloped in much doubt and obscurity. One of them is, 
that the nation and kingdom of Israel, by which title the Ten Tribes 
were distinguished from the dl of Judah, from the time 
of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, were always, even before being cast 
out, much addicted to idolatry ; and, since it is not likely that 
a purer worship would prevail with them after they were dis- 
persed among idolaters, they consequently cannot now be recog- 
nised by their adherence to the Mosaic ritual. Mr. Frey, like many 
others, however, is of opinion, though the subject be involved 
in much mystery, and any attempt at unravelling it necessarily 
exposed to numerous difficulties, yet that the darkness is not com- 
plete, or sufficient to render useless all human scrutiny concern- 
ing it. 

The author leans strongly to the opinion that the aborigines 
of America, commonly called Indians, are the Ten Tribes, or 
rather a great portion of them; because they may have in their 
wanderings divided and taken different directions. The inspired 
writers inform us that the Israelites were taken to Halah and to 
Habor by the river Gozan, and to the cities of the Medes, and that 
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their places were filled up by certain colonies, who afterwards were 
known as Samarians. If the Book of Esdras in the apocryphal 
writings may be relied on, there is additional information as to these 
wandering tribes. It is there said, that the Iraelites resolved to 
*‘ go forth into a farther country, where never mankind dwelt.” 
But the manner in which those argue, who think that the Ame- 
rican Indians are descended from the Israelites, may be thus intro- 
duced—they say that this opinion is consistent with the few scrip- 
tural indications with which we are furnished—that it is suggested 
by the traces of Hebrew that remain in the Indian language— 
by the fact that they worship but one Great Spirit—by the cir- 
cumstances that some of their traditions seem to be borrowed 
from that part of the Bible which was known at the time they left 
their own country—by the striking resemblance which their religion 
and other institutions, their manners, and prejudices bear to those 
of the Israelites. ‘The celebrated William Penn, for example, has 
said when speaking of the natives of Pennsylvania, before their 
manners were corrupted by an intercourse with Europeans, that he 
‘‘found them with hke countenances to the Hebrew race; and 
their children of so lively a resemblance to them, that a man would 
think himself in Duke’s-place, or Bury-street, in London, when he 
sees them.” James Adair, Esq., who lived as a trader amongst the 
North American Indians for forty years, has in his history of them, 
expressed his ‘conviction that they are descended from Israelites. 
The Rev. Dr. Jonathan Edwards, and many others, have expressed 
similar sentiments. Mr. Frey quotes a passage from a letter, 
written in 1824, by a missionary among the Choctaws, which is as 
follows :— 

««* By information received of Father Hoyt, respecting the former 
traditions, rites, and ceremonies of the Indians of this region, I think 
there is much reason to believe that they ave the descendants of Abra- 
ham. They have had cities of refuge, feasts of first fruits, sacrifices of the 
firstlings of their flocks, which had to be perfect, without blemish or defor- 
mity ; a bone of which must not be broken. They were never known to 
worship images, nor to offer sacrifices to any god made with hands. 
They all have some idea and belief of the Great Spirit. Their feasts, holy 
days, &c. were regulated by sevens, as to time, i, e. seven sleeps, seven 
moons, seven years, &c. They had a kind of box containing some kind 
of substance which was considered sacred, and kept an entire secret from 
the commen people. The said box was borne by a number of men, who 
were considered pure or holy: (if I mistake not, such a box was kept by 
the Cherokees). And wherever they went to war with another tribe, 
they carried this box ; and such was its purity in their view, that nothin 
would justify its being rested on the ground. A clean rock or scaffold of 
timber only was considered sufficiently pure for a resting-place for this 
sacred coffer. And such was the veneration of all the tribes for it, that 
whenever the party retaining it was defeated, and obliged to leave it on 
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the field of battle, the conquerors would by no means touch it.’ Mr, 
Smith remarks, that ‘ this account well accords with accounts of 
various others from different regions of the Indians ; but it is unaccount- 
able upon every principle, except that the Indians are the descendants of 
Israel.’ ” 

It may be asked, how, if the facts be as argued by the author, 
came the American Indians to lose the knowledge of the arts and 
sciences which the Iraelites possessed? But it is suggested by way 
of answer, that they might have greatly sunk into ignorance and 
barbarism before reaching America—that if the Ten Tribes be 
anywhere, it is certain that as a nation they are so degraded and 
ignorant, as not to have been able to make their skill in the arts 
and sciences known to the world; and, farther that there is reason 
to believe that the ancestors of the American tribes did in former 
times possess knowledge, which is not displayed by them in late 
times ; witness the bricks, earthenware, implements of iron, and 
other metals, that have been found in the regions they inhabit—the 
mounds, the fortifications, and other remains of ancient dates. 


“Tf these were not made by Indians of former ages, how came they 
there? Shall it be supposed that the Scythians, or natives of the north- 
east of Asia, passed over and madethem? This is not likely, or rather 
not possible, for they possessed no such civilization at the time the Indians 
must have reached this land. 

« An intelligent writer has furnished an hypothesis far more probable 
than that just suggested ; he says, ‘ The probability then is this, that the 
ten tribes, arriving in this country with some knowledge of the arts of 
civilized life, finding themselves*in a vast wilderness filled with the best 
of game inviting them to the chace, most of them fell into a wandering, 
idle, hunting life. Different clans parted from each other, lost each 
other, and formed separate tribes. Most of them formed a habit of this 
idle mode of living, and were pleased with it. More sensible portions of 
this people associated together to improve their knowledge of the arts, 
and probably continued thus for ages. From these the noted relics of 
civilization discovered in the west and south were furnished. But the 
savage tribes prevailed, and in process of time annihilated their more civi- 
lized brethren. And thus as a holy vindictive Providence would have it, 
and according to ancient denunciations, all were left in an ‘ outcast’ 
savage state. This accounts for their loss of the knowledge of letters, of 
the art of navigation, and the use of iron. And such a loss can no more 
operate against their being of the ten tribes, than against their being of 
any other origin. Yea, we cannot so well account for their evident 
degeneracy in any other way, as that it took place under a vindictive 
Providence, as has been noted, to accomplish divine judgments denounced 
against the idolatrous ten tribes of Israel.’ ”’ 


In tracing the affinity and descent of nations, language always 
ought to be considered as one of the most important and illustrative 
sources of evidence. Now, while it is maintained by certain able 
and learned men, who have devoted much time to the study and 
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observance of the dialects spoken by the various tribes of American 
Indians, that the language of all is substantially the same; it is 
added, that it contains many symptoms of being akin to Hebrew, 


and indeed there is much Hebrew in it. | 


“ As to their language, Dr. Edwards, Dr. Boudinot, Mr. Adair, and 
others, are decidedly agreed that it appears to have been Hebrew. Dr. 
Edwards remarks, that both the Hebrew and Indian are found without 
prepositions, and all formed with prefixes and suffixes; a thing probably 
known to no other language. And he shows, that not only the words, 
but the construction of phrases in both have been the same. He also 
remarks that their nouns and pronouns are manifestly from the Hebrew. 
Mr. Adair speaks with great confidence as to their language being 
Hebrew, and notes their laconic, bold, and commanding figures of speech, 
as exactly agreeing with the genius of the Hebrew language; and says, 
that after living forty years among them, he obtained such knowledge of 
the Hebrew idiom of their language, that he viewed the event of their 
having for more than two millenaries, and without the aid of literature, 
preserved their Hebrew language so pure, to be but little short of a 
miracle. To illustrate the Hebraism of their figures, he furnishes the 
following address of a captain to his warriors when going to battle :—‘I 
know that your guns are burning in your hands; your tomahawks are 
thirsty to drink the blood of your enemies ; your trusty arrows are impa- 
tient to be on the wing; and lest delay should burn your hearts any 
longer, I give you the cool refreshing word: join the holy ark; and 
away to cut off the devoted enemy !" 

‘«* Dr. Boudinot remarks, and quotes to sustain him, Stackhouse ; His- 
tory of the Bible, vol. i, page 8, in a note: ‘ There is no language known 
in Europe, except the Hebrew, without prepositions ; that is, in separate 
and express words. The Indians have all the other parts of speech, except 
as above. They have no comparative or superlative degree more than the 
Hebrews. ‘They form the last by some leading vowel of the divine name 
of the Great Spirit added to the word. It is observed by some Jewish 
as well as Christian interpreters, that the several names of God are often 
given as epithets by the Hebrews to those things which are the greatest, 
the strongest, and the best of their kind, as ruach elohin—a mighty 
wind.’ Both languages are very rhetorical, nervous, and emphatical. 
And Dr. Boudinot remarks, that those public speeches of the Indians that 
he had heard or read, had been oratorical and adorned with strong meta- 
phors in correct language abounding in allegory. | 

‘«* Not only is the style and construction of the Indian language similar 
to Hebrew, but it contains many words and phrases which are Hebrew. 
Dr. Boudinot, Mr. Adair, Mr. Smith, and others, have made large lists of 
some of these, and from these the following collection is made, the words 
in which are taken some from some tribes and some from others. So far 
from our being surprised at not finding more Hebrew words among the 
Indians, we may be surprised that, after a lapse of 2,500 years, a people 
divided into many tribes, and having no written language, should have 
retained any one word as it was. They have many words, which are 
Hebrew syllables transposed—one of these (I—Niah—Ani) will be intro- 
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duced ; arid a miore intimate acquaintance may yet lead to a considerable 
enlargement of ‘the number of words here enumerated. But if the 
Indians be not Israelites, it would seem to be altogether unaccountable 
and indeed miraculous that they should at such an immense distance from 
Palestine use any words whatever similar to the Israelites. If the Indians 
did not bring them from Palestine, where did they get them? The hand 
of God’s providence appears to have prevented the language being wholly 
lost, in order that his ‘ outcast’ people may be discovered. It would be 
folly to expect more than we have of the pure language, when we recol- 
lect how much the Hebrew tongue became deteriorated during the mere 
seventy years captivity in Babylon, although literature was preserved, and 
that more than seventy generations have passed away since the downfall 
of Israel, and they have lost all their literature.” 


Here follow some examples. 


English. Indian. Hebrew or Chaldaic. 

Jehovah . . « Yohewah : . Yehowah. 

God : ‘ wy ‘ . Ale, Aleim. 

Jah . , ’ . Yahor Wah _. . Yah. 

Shiloh ‘ . Shilu . . . Shiloh. 

Heavens . ; . Chemim . , . Shemayim. 

Father . , . Abba . : » Av, Abba. 
Man... ° . Ish, Ishte ‘ » Ish. 

Woman. ; . Ishto : . » Ishah. 

Wife . . Awah . . . Chavwah. [transposed. 
I : . Niah . , . Ani (the two syllables 
Parts of Sentences. 

Very hot. Heru hara or hala. Hara hara, 
Praise to the first cause.Halleluwah. Hallelujah. 
Give me food. Natone bomam Natoui bamem. Chal. 
Come hither. Hace-yete. Aca-ati (Samaritan.)” 


We have already alluded to the coincidence of the Indians of 
America worshipping but One Great Spirit. Now the natural 
propensity of men, who are altogether unenlightened by an inti- 
mation from heaven, has ever been for their imaginations to create 
a number of gods, and bestow upon improper objects divine attri- 
butes. ‘Thus every nation of pagans and savages has had different 
deities, as if there were separate ones for separate countries. But 
how is it that the Indians in question should be an exception to this 
otherwise uniform propensity? We do not see that anything like a 
satisfactory answer can be given, if the American tribes are to be 
held as the descendants of the Israelites, seeing their fathers, when 
in their own land were so notoriously addicted to idolatry, unless it 
be to rely on the intimation that they would “ bethink themselves” 
when carried away captive. As to the coincidences with the word 
Hallelujah, the following notices are striking :— 

“ While the Indians have various names which they apply to God, and 
which are expressive of his attributes, and on ordinary occasions speak 
of him as the Great Spirit, like the Israelite, they have their tetragram- 
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maton, or sacred name of four letters already mentioned; and this like 
them, they regard it as irreverent and sinful to name altogether in com- 
mon speech. It is only on solemn occasions, and in a solemn manner, 
that they utter the name Y. O. He. Wah, and the four syllables are but 
rarely if ever sounded together. The mode in which they used the sacred 
name is this:—in their solemn religious dances, they commence with 
solemn reverence of the body, singing Yah, Yah, Yay, then Ho, Ho, Ho, 
afterwards He, He, He, and lastly Wah, Wah, Wah, i. e. Yehohewah. 
Then they will strike up again and sing the praise of the Lord in a well 
known Hebrew word, Hal, Hal, Hal, le, le, le, lu, lu, lu, yah, yah, yah, 
i.e. Halleluyah. And frequently the whole of them will then strike up 
afresh, Halle, Halle, Halle, Hallelu, Hallelu, Hallelu, Hallelujah. So also 


they frequently sing the name Shiloh, without knowing that it means 
Christ ; and this name they associate with the name of four letters—sing- 


ing Shilu, Shilu, Shilu- Yah, Shilu-Yah, Shilu He, Shilu He, Shilu He, 
Shilu Ho, Shilu Wah, Shilu Wah. Thus they use the name Jehovah, but 
by dividing, into four parts, and repeating each of these parts two, three, 
four or more times, and then proceeding to the next, they avoid that 
which they deem irreverent, naming the whole of that word together. 
Thus they seem to have the same view of the word which is commonly 
entertained by Jews to the present day: who regard taking in vain that 
name as a sin against the third commandment, while they would deem it 
innocent to use the words God and Lord with the greatest familiarity. 
So it is said of the Indians by attentive observers, that if frightened or 
hurt, they wilf exclaim, Wah! or O Wah! just as we find white people 
exclaiming, Lord! or O Lord! 

It is farther asserted that though these Indian tribes are without 
the knowledge of the Sacred Scriptures, and even of letters, that 
yet they derive from tradition some historical particulars which 
seem to have been borrowed from the Bible. And they are great 
hands at this sort of historical recordings—their “ old beloved men” 
selecting from among the young men the most suitable persons, 
and delivering to them what they themselves had received in the 
same manner, with great solemnity. Thus, it is said, there are 
vestiges of the history of the creation of man, of the deluge, of the 
tower of Babel, of Aaron’s rod, &c. 

Many resemblances are pointed out between the observances, 
manners, and prejudices of the Israelites and these Indians—few of 
them when taken singly of much force as to the matter of evidence 
to prove their relationship, but when viewed as a whole, affordin 
extremely interesting and extraordinary agreements. On the sub- 
ject of phylacteries, which the descendants of Jacob regarded with 
so much strictness and solemnity, we have a very curious and won- 
derful story, detailed in the pages before us, which we quote in full, 
and with the conjectures appended to it. Our readers will make what 
use of it they choose, nor could any surmises of ours render the 
subject to be now introduced more clear or more obscure than it 
at present stands. 
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“ The Rev. E. Smith has published a detailed account of the measures 
pursued by the Rev. Dr. Griffen, late President of William’s College, 
to ascertain the truth in relation to a phylactery said to have been buried 
by the Indians, and which had been discovered. The circumstances 
were these: Joseph Merrick, Esq. a highly respectable and religious 
character, who lived at Pittsfield, Mass., was levelling some ground on 
Indian Hill, at Pittsfield, in the year 1815, and in doing so had occasion 
to remove from a particular part of the surface a considerable depth of 
earth. Near the spot where the earth had been dug the deepest, he 
found something that looked like a kind of black strap, about six inches 
in length and one and a half in breadth, and something thicker than the 
draw leather of a harness. He perceived that it had at each end a loop 
of some hard substance, apparently for the purpose of its being held by 
when earried. For atime he took but little notice of it, but afterwards 
examined it. When he attempted to cut it he found it hard—but on 
getting it open he found four leaves of old parchment. They were 
secured and made water tight by being sewn up in pieces of thick raw 
hide with the sinews of some animal. The leaves were written upon, 
and while the neighbours were gratifying their curiosity, one of the 
leaves was torn and destroyed. The remaining three were taken to 
Cambridge by Mr. Sylvester Larned, one of the graduates, and after they 
had been there examined, Mr. Larned wrote a letter, in which he says 
after some time, and with much difficulty and assistance, I have ascer- 
tained their meaning, which is as follows: (I have numbered the 
manuscripts. ) 

“* No, 1, is translated by Deut. 6th chap. 4th to 9th verses inclusive. 

** No. 2, by Deut. 11th chap. 13th to 21st verses inclusive. 

“* No. 3, by Exodus, 13th chap. 11th to 16th verses inclusive.’ ” 

“ This is his report, and the celebrated Calmet states that (which the edi- 
tor of this work confirms) these are the very texts that the Jews write 
upon three of the four leaves of their phylacteries. These phylacteries 
are usually little boxes containing rolls of parchment, upon which portions 
of the law are written, and they are worn, particularly during the morn- 
ing prayer, upon the forehead and wrist of the left hand. At first it was 
suggested that some Jew had possibly lived there, but upon minute 
investigation it could not be found that any Jew had ever passed through 
the town, from the time of its settlement, excepting the editor of this 
work. Inquiry was made as to British troops that had been there, and it 
was ascertained that there was not a Jew among them. Various learned 
men saw the phylactery found on Indian Hill, and from the most accu- 
rate observations they could make, they were of opinion that it was so 
very ancient that there was no apparent reason for supposing it was not 
written in ancient Israel. The colour was dark yellow—similar to some 
Arabic parchment manuscripts belonging to the Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester, and which were written long before the Christian era: Rev. 
E. Smith mentions a statement which he had from the Rev. Chauncey 
Cook, of Chili, New-York, that the Rev. Dr. West, of Stockbridge, had 
been informed by an old Indian, that his fathers had had a book which 
they long preserved; but having Jost the knowledge of reading it, they 
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concluded it would be of no use to them, and therefore buried-it with an 
Indian chief. ea 
* Upon this subject, Mr. Smith remarks, that if the Indians be Israel- 
ites, and brought their phylacteries to this country, they would naturally 
keep them with diligence—he adds, ‘ they would naturally become some 
of the most precious contents in their holy ark, as their nation former] 
kept the holy law in their ark. Here sucha phylactery would be safe 
through ever so many centuries. This is so far from being improbable, 
that it is almost a moral certainty. After their knowledge of reading 
had long been lost, some chief or high priest, or old beloved wise man 


- (keeper of their traditions,) fearing these precious leaves would get lost 


or parted, might naturally sew them in a fold of raw'skins»with the 
sinews of an animal, (the most noted of Indian thread,) and kept his roll 
still in the ark, or carry it upon his belt. All this is what might most 
naturally be expected in such a case. This thing might have been thus 
safely brought down to a period near to the time when the -natives. last 
occupied Indian Hill, in Pittsfield; perhaps in the early part of the last 
century. Its owner then might lose it there; or (what is most probable) 
it was buried with some chief or high priest; and hence was providen- 
tially transmitted to us. This I venture to say (on the supposition the 
Indians are of Israel) is by no means so improbable, as that some modern 
Jew left it there in the situation in which it was found. The style of 
the preservation of these parchments appears to be Indian, but not Jewish. 
No modern Jew would be likely to hide his precious leaves of phylac- 
teries in a roll of raw hide sewed with the sinews of an animal. Nor 
would he leave them, had he done it on Indian Hill, under ground; 
sooner would he sacrifice his life than thus rudely to profane the most 
sacred symbols of religion! It is incredible. 

“ This view of the subject may give an intelligible view of the account 
of the old Indian at Stockbridge to Dr. West, that his fathers had buried 
not long ago a book which they could not read; and it may give a strik- 
ing view of the vigilant care of the watchman of Israel, who never slum- 
bers in relation to laying in train this singular item of evidence among 
many others which should combine to bring to light that ancient people. 


But there are many other less dubious coincidences and species 
of evidence than the discovery of this supposed phylactery; such as 
some of those observed and described by Dr. Boudinot and others 
—for example, the feasts which these Indians hold and celebrate, 
corresponding as several of them do, with the feasts of the Hebrews. 
The most important are— 

1. Their feast of first-fruits, and after it, on the evening of 
the same day, one something like the passover. 

2. The hunters’ feast, like that of pentecost. 

3. The feast of harvest, and day of expiation of sin. 

4. A daily sacrifice. 

5. A feast of love. 

It is to be borne in mind that the persons who have published 
the fullest accounts of these things, had the advantage of studying 
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the manners and character of the American aborigines many years 
ago, and before they were affected or corrupted by any extensive 
intercourse with Europeans. 

We shall conclude our extracts from Mr. Frey’s volume on the 
subject of the American tribes, with one which shows that they 
have a law that is not very dissimilar to the divine law given 
to the Israelites, which provided cities of refuge for the accidental 
manslayer. 


‘‘ They regard the blood of a kinsman as calling upon them with irre- 
sistible eloquence to shed blood for blood ; to avenge the blood of a relative 
they will travel hundreds of miles, and keep their anger alive until they 
have taken vengeance, although many years may elapse. Yet they have 
an ancient custom of setting apart certain houses and towns as places of 
refuge, to which a criminal and even a captive may flee, and be safe from 
the avenger of blood if he can but enter it. Bartram mentions the Apala- 
chuela town in the Greek nation as sacred to peace, and adds, ‘ No captives 
are put to death or human blood spilt here.’ Adair says, that although the 
Cherokees are now exceedingly corrupt, they still observe the law of refuge 
so inviolably, that they allow their beloved town the privilege of protecting 
even a wilful murderer; but they seldom allow him to return home from it 
in safety. There is a town of refuge called Choate, on a stream of the 
Mississippi, five miles above where fort Loudon formerly stood. In this 
place an Englishman found protection, after killing an Indian in defence 
of his property. He would after a time have returned home, but the chiefs 
told him the attempt to do so would be fatal to him. He therefore re- 
mained until he had satisfied the relatives of the deceased with presents. 
In the upper country of the Muskoge there was an old beloved town called 
K oosah, now reduced to a small ruinous village, which is still a place of 
safety for those who kill undesignedly. Indeed, towns of this description 
appear to have been in almost every Indian nation; they are called old be- 
loved, holy or white towns, and it does not appear that human blood has 
ever been spilt in them, although it is admitted that persons have some- 
times been forced from them and then murdered elsewhere.” 


Each reader will make the best of these, and similar resemblances, 
according, probably, to his previous modes of thinking. That some 
of them are extraordinary and deeply interesting all must feel; that 
they are conclusive, or that they might not be weakened by appa- 
rently very strong evidence of a contrary tendency, is perhaps no 
less true. One important fact occurs to us, which Mr. Frey, so 
far as we have observed, has not combated or accounted for, and 
yet it militates strongly against his decided opinion and elaborately 
argued doctrine—if the American Indiansbe the Ten Tribes, and are 
to return at no distant date to the land of their Israelitish fathers. 
We refer to the circumstance which, we believe, every recent writer 
concerning the American Indians has mentioned, explained, and 
lamented ; and to which the increase and prosperity of the white- 
men is daily adding authenticity and inoatsovertials proofs, viz. 
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that the aborigines are at a fearful rate diminishing in numbers, 
degenerating in character, and losing more rapidly their national 
manners. ‘These melancholy facts are the result of the incroach- 
ments of the white men, whether by superior skill in war, or peace- 
ful diplomacy—by the habits of civilized life, which are incongru- 
ously engrafted upon a savage-stock, and above all by the abundance 
and cheapness of the intoxicating liquors for which the Indians 
have acquired a passionate desire, and which circulates amongst 
their tribes with a speed and a malignity that no liquid poison can 
ever surpass—breaking down not merely their physical energies, 
but destroying the intellectual powers, and implanting debilitating 
vices where the freedom and magnanimity, of the hunter and the 
warrior were before so conspicuous. It is not for us nor any man to 
utter a word that would intimate a limitation of Divine power, or 
the entire and unfailing accuracy of all his predictions. But on the 
other hand, we must not be rash in bending those predictions to 
our theories, or in giving heed to our fancies as to the manner, the 
place, the time in which that power is to be exercised, seeing that 
the persons it immediately concerns, and the mode of its operation, 
have not been distinctly pointed out by Deity himself. 

It is but just to the author to state, at the same time, that he is 
careful not to commit himself by any unmodified opinion as to the 
actual residence of the Ten Tribes since their dispersion—but 
naturally supposes, as indeed the word purports, that they may be 
scattered through various distant countries, so as to afford some 
just grounds for the discordant conjectures of the persons who have 
differed in their accounts on this subject. It may not, for instance, 
be a very wild notion which suggests, that when the Israelites left 
the places to which the Assyrian monarch first sent them, though 
somestaid behind, that the greater number passed over the Euphrates, 
going northward and then eastward, till they at length gained the 
north-east extremity of Asia. Some or many of them might 
a8 pass over to the north-west of America, by crossing Behring’s 

traits. 

One other opinion, and the reasons for it regarding the present 
condition and habitation of the Ten Tribes, is the only addition 
offered in Mr. Frey’s present volume on the subject ; and this is, that 
the Afghans are this people. Others think they are derived from a 
Jewish stock. It is declared on good authority, that a learned 
Afghan has said, that “ his nation are Beni Israel,”’ that is, sons 
of Israel. We quote one paragraph on this point. 

« M. Langles, in detailing the literary labours of Protestant Missionaries 
in the East, in the third number of the ‘ Archives du Christianisme,’ pub- 
lished at Paris last March, observes that ‘ the country of the Afghans, called 
Afghanistan, extends from the 29th to the 35th degree of North latitude, 
and from the 62d to the 75th degree of East longitude from Greenwich ; 
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it is bounded on the north by the mountains which divide it from Kachgar 
and Badakhchan ; on the north-west by other mountains which separate it 
from Turkestan; on the west it encloses a part of Khoracan, the other part 
belonging to the Shah of Persia; while the south is terminated by deserts 
and Beloutchistan. The Indus, which rises about the 35th degree of north 
latitude, forms the chief boundary of Afghanistan on the east. Many 
learned men of respected authority, such as Sir William Jones, and others, 
have conjectured that the Afghans are descended from the ten tribes of 
Israel led away captive by Salmanasar, and banished to Halah and Hahor, 
along the river Gozan,and in the cities of the Medes. An intelligent Afghan, 
who was lately at Serampore, remarked that his countrymen were called 
‘ the children of Israel, not of Judah.” Mr. Chamberlain, in a letter dated 
the 23d April, 1814, observes, ‘ A very great number of the Afghans are 
indisputably the descendants of Abraham; their language comprising a 
greater number of Hebrew words than any other in India.’ In fact, ac- 
cording to Pomponius Mela, and other ancient geographers, Media was 
only a hundred leagues distant from the frontier of Modern Afghanistan. 
The greater part of the inhabitants profess the Mahommedan religion. They 
have borrowed the Arabic alphabet, adding some characters and marks re- 
quisite to give the sounds of the Sanscrit. The Pushtoo, the tongue of the 
Afghans, and the Beloutchiky, may be considered as the two links which 
unite the languages of Sanscrit with those of Hebrew origin. Such is the 
opinion adopted and maintained by the Protestant Missionaries; but all 
their conjectures, and even the imposing authority of that illustrious cha- 
racter Sir William Jones, added to my own researches, are all insufficient, 
as I think, to counterbalance the investigations of Mr. Elphinstone. The 
authority of this learned traveller appears to me to be irrefragable: ‘ All 
this theory,’ he says, ‘ is plausible, and it may even be true; but if it be 
attentively examined, it will easily be seen that it rests wholly on a very 
vague tradition enveloped in the profoundest obscurity.” I pass over the 
observations and facts by which Mr. Elphinstone destroys this specious 
lypothesis, and proves that the Afghans are not exotic, but aboriginal ; 
and indeed it more rarely happens, I believe, that the inhabitants of plains 
settle in the mountains, than for mountaineers to descend tn order to settle 
in the plain.’ ” 


Whilst speaking of the Afghans, we may observe that there has 
lately been printed by the Committee of the Oriental Translation 
Fund, a second volume of a history of this people. The translation 
is from the Persian, and is by Dr. Bernhard Dorn. In this work 
we have not discovered any striking intimations of a Hebrew origin; 
but before closing the present paper, we may as well allow our 
readers to taste a little of the inflated matter which fills the portion 
before us, which is chiefly occupied by Memoirs of the Afghan 
saints, and accounts of the miracles which these worthies have per- 
formed. Among the Oriental epithets used, are to be found ‘ the 
son of the sphere of guidance”,—* the extract of the herbage of 
religion,’—‘‘ that principal pole of the globe of sanctity,”—that 
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* crocodile in the sea of unity,’—that “ falcon of the religion of 
the saints,’ &c. 


“That investigator of truth, and revealer of mysteries; that flower 
of the just and essence of the pious, Sheikh Mati Khalil, was a strict 
ascetic. They constituted him the head of twelve Scarbanni clans; and 
the Afghans flocked in numbers to him, to become his pupils. When 
the rumour of his miracles had spread over the whole world, Sheikh 
Kutahr Kasi came to try them; and proudly asked him, ‘ Do you style 

ourself the head of twelve clans?’ ‘To which he answered, ‘ Yes.’ 
While they were one day seated on the banks of a river, Sheikh Hassan 
said, ‘ The ocean consists of water; and this river, on the banks of 
which we sit, consists of water, too: dive down, and fetch up pearls.’ 
To this, Sheikh Mati replied, ‘O Hassan! the diver gathers pearls in 
the ocean; but a saint should dive under ground, and pick up pearls 
from thence.’ Sheikh Hassan Kasi saying, ‘In the name of God!’ 
Sheikh Mati ordered his youngest son, Hassan, to dive under ground, 
and, filling both his hands with pearls from the Almighty’s subterranean 
treasury, tobring themup. The ground, where he was standing, opened ; 
and young Hassan dived down, and reappeared with his hands full of 
pearls, which he laid before Sheikh Hassan Kasi. Upon that, he desired 
to dive down himself, to procure pearls; but when he got down as far as 
his knees, Sheikh Mati struck his hand upon the ground, and exclaimed, 
‘Do not allow Hassan Kasi to dive!’—in consequence of which, the 
latter could only with the greatest difficulty extricate his knee from the 
ground. He then seized the foot of Sheikh Mati Khalil, and said, ‘lam 
now fully convinced of thy greatness.” But God knows best the truth 


of this. 
* * * * * x x 


‘« That pole-star of the saints, and evidence of the devotees; that cho- 
sen of the Deity, and wave in the ocean of eternity, Sheikh Ali Sarvar 
Lodi Shalu Khail, was one of the distinguished individuals amongst this 
tribe. He lived in the village called Gahrur, belonging to Mooltan. He 
was very devout; his prayers were always fulfilled, and his sight was 
blissful. The people of the contiguous districts ranged themselves in the 
series of his disciples. During thirty years, he never lay down, nor 
indulged in sleep. One day, while sitting in the mosque, a barber came 
in to shave him, but immediately lost the use of his eyes. Now, every 
person that Sheikh Najm Uddeen cast his sight upon obtained the gift of 
revelation. He, therefore, smiled, and said that this was very easy. 
When the barber finished his work, he felt himself in a wonderful state, 
and discoursed on the revelation of mysteries. He laid down his avoca- 
tion, and devoted himself to an ascetic life; and people used to have 
-ecourse to him for the relief of their wants. Several pieces of timber 
having been carried to the sheikh, te repair his house, ten thieves, dur- 
ing the night, stole some of the pieces, put them upon their heads, and 
wentaway. On their arrival at home, they attempted to take their bur- | 
dens off their heads, which, however, in spite of all their efforts, they | 
could not effect. Being frightened in the extreme, they carried the tim- | 
ber back to the place where they had stolen it. In the morning they 
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came to the sheikh, and confessed their guilt. His noble descendants at 
resent are the resource of high and low, and his progeny and tribes are 
well settled.” 

It only now remains for us, in reference to Mr. Frey and his 
volumes, to state that he has lately arrived in London from 
America—one of his objects being “ to facilitate the gratuitous 
distribution amongst the Jews of his work, entitled, ‘“‘ Joseph and 
Benjamin,” in the language in which it is now printed, and also to 
get it translated and printed in the German language,’”’—another 
important object, “ is to collect materials and open correspondence 
to enrich the future numbers and volumes of the Jewish I[ntelli- 
gencer,” the production from which we have drawn so copiously 
concerning the Ten Tribes; in all which undertakings we sincerely 
wish and hope that every success may attend him, that his long- 
continued and arduous exertions merit. 





Art. I].—Ezcurstons through the Highlands and Isles of Scotland, 
in 1835 and 1886. By the Rev. C. Lesineuam Smita, M.A. 
Fellow, and late Mathematical Lecturer, of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1837. 


THERE are a goodly number of erroneous, as well as of silly, state- 
ments in this volume, and yet it is one that ought to be Bit will be 
extensively read. Whatever opinion one may form of particular 
portions of it, there is a charm about the whole which irresistibly 
leads on from page to page, leaving at the close not merely delight- 
ful but instructive impressions. ‘This arises from the union of cul- 
ture with amiability of mind on the part of the author, together 
with a peculiar felicity of description which attends his representa- 
tions. We have intimated that the work, which, be it observed, is 
modest and portable in its appearance, conveys useful lessons along 
with entertainment. One of these lessons, and it is not slight, 
consists in the deep interest which the writer felt, or rather feels, 
and lends in behalf of an important section of the British empire. 
The Rev. gentleman, in fact, begets that sort of affection towards 
himself, and for the land and people he visited in these Excursions, 
which forces the reader to wish that it were in his power to traverse 
the same paths, but not without him who has here sketched and 
vivified them. Having uttered so many generalities, we must 
proceed to allow the author to show himself in his own dress and 
capacity. 

These Excursions, as the title of the volume announces, were 
performed at two different but very recent times in parts of Scot- 
land, which, though often described, are exhaustless as respects the 


sublimity and variety of scenery, as well as the simple but ener- 
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getic character of the natives. It is well suggested by Mr. Smith, 
in his preface, that though Mont Blanc soars to an elevation to 
which the highest mountain in Scotland can offer no parallel, yet to 
the mere tourist, who has no ready scale of comparison, by which 
to decide, there is sufficient magnificence in the latter country to 
arouse the highest feelings of awe and wonder—al] those emotions 
created by the truly sublime. ‘‘ Who can look down from the 
crags of Ben Nevis without a shudder, or survey with indifference 
the gloomy magnificence of Cornishk?” Then as to historical 
associations, though the Highlands be greatly inferior in the eyes 
of the scholar to the classic lands of the south, they are so full of 
romantic incident as- to engage the imagination as ingrossingly as 
the most celebrated spots described in ancient story. ‘‘ The huge 
mountains arrayed along the western shore ; the vast perpendicular 
cliffs, which, terminating the land all around, are fantastically chis- 
selled into columnar islets, or subterranean caves; the boundless 
ocean, so prolific when calm, and so fearful in its wrath, but majestic 
alike in sunshine or in storm—these are features which compensate, 
in no slight degree, for the soaring granite, and the everlasting 
ice ;”” at the same time the “ mountain peasantry of Scotland may 
most proudly challenge competition with all the kingdoms of the 
world.” 

It was in August of the year 1835, that the author made his first 
Iixcursion northwards ; and, we should say, he commenced it a 
month or six weeks too late, considering the latitude, and the 
almost uniform humid condition at that season, of the western coast 
of our island, which engaged his particular attention. We find him 
in Greenock, on the 16th of the above mentioned month, which 
was Sabbath, and noting down that on that very day, and during 
the kirk-service, the town looked “ like a desert, not a soul stirring, 
and the very dogs having gone to kennel,’”—-which notice shows 
that the reverend author was unaccustomed in the South to such a 
strictness of observance of the Lord’s Day. Our English readers 
should not, it may here be suggested, be so much astonished at 
the support which the Scotch have lent to Sir Andrew Agnew’s 
principles of legislation, nor feel so much alarmed, as many of them 
probably are, respecting what would be the comforts and the 
worldly prosperity of the people, were a similar abstinence from 
labour and amusement to be observed throughout the land. Again, 
amid the sublimities of the Western Highlands, and on the shore 
of Loch Etivé, he descried a white church ‘sleeping among the 
quiet woods, with not a house visible for miles around it. One 
wonders how so desolate a region as this can possibly supply a 
congregation, but I understand that people attend from immense 
and almost incredible distances. ‘There it stands upon a dreary 
shore, peacefully rearing its slender spire among the stunted trees 
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that surround it—a temple in a desert We pounce upon these 
notices, not merely as characteristic specimens of the author’s sub- 
jects of observation, and style of description, but as worthy themes 
for reflection every where. At Inverary we find this happy sketch 
of the Highland sheep—“ the little animals are so active and graceful 
in their motions, and so very elegant in their forms, that,”’ he says, 
he was “ half-inclined to steal one ”’—the idea of this sort of theft 
being suggested to him by the fact that it is owing to the number 
of these animals there pastured, along with assaults (arising, we 
presume, not merely from the copious draughts of whisky which 
the people drink, but the family and clannish feuds that linger 
among them), almost the only crime that occurs in those parts. 
This statement of a well-known truth, leads us to remark along 
with the author, that the moral features in the character of the 
Highlanders are a winning gentleness of manners, a constant 
readiness to oblige, an honesty, in the comparatively untrodden and 
therefore uncorrupted districts, which is as conspicuous as their 
poverty, and a security of person for the traveller that is absolute 
—a friend being found in every one the stranger meets; so that a 
perfect assurance is conveyed that his person and purse are as 
secure as they could be in a bank or a fortress. 

Tourists are constantly falling in with strange as well as unex- 
pected encounters; and not the least interesting of these sorts of 
events must always be, when former friends are met with in out- 
of-the-way lands; or when dramatic characters, so to speak, come 
across a person, where nothing but simplicity, quietness, and uni- 
formity are to be expected. We like the man who is described in 
the following manner, as well as him who is the describer. The 
solitary is met with at Inverary; but there is more in the extract. 

“There was one solitary man with a weather-stained countenance, 
who, when I took my seat near him, addressed a few ordinary words to 
me. 1 was soon after called away by the waiter to another table, 
where tea was placed for me, and the weather-beaten man was again left 
alone. He seemed so utterly abandoned by his kind, that I could not 
refrain from speaking to him again; on which he immediately drew his 
chair to my table, seeming delighted to have a human being to associate 
with, He said he was just returned from Canada, where he had been 
residing for the last four years. The Government he described as being 
in a very unsettled state, on account of the animosity existing between 
the English and French population. In their House of Assembly, some 
of the speeches are delivered in French, and some in English. He 
resided within gun-shot of the American frontier, and spoke in no very 
measured terms of the American character. It is a frequent practice 
with them, he says, to get into debt on the Canada side, and then step 
over the frontier, and defy their creditors. Mrs. Trollope’s book is very 
little exaggerated, for they have no manners, and no feeling. They 
speak of attending an execution as ‘ taking a day’s pleasure!’ They are 
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utterly selfish, even within the pale of their own family; and when the 
cholera raged there, many deserted their own parents and brethren, 
This disease was so destructive that churchyards were covered with dead 
bodies, for which neither coffins nor graves could be provided. A friend 
of his was tossed with other carcasses into the general heap, and quick- 
lime was actually strewn over the whole, the poor man being perfectly 
conscious all the while, but unable to stir: at last he contrived to crawl 
out, and is now alive and well. Many persons were buried in this 
horrid and premature way, for the Americans never keep any body for 
more than a day, a man being good for nothing when he is dead. He 
told a singular story of three Irishmen, who were seized with cholera 
when perfectly intoxicated, and were carried in a cart to the sheds 
erected outside the town for the reception of the sick. The surgeon, 
who was exhausted with his day’s work, said he should not attend to men 
who had no respect for their own lives; and so having administered 
medicines to the other patients, he left the Irishmen to their fate. When 
he returned in the morning, all were dead, except the neglected Paddies, 
who, on seeing the doctor, immediately exclaimed, ‘ When will your 
honour be ordering us a drop of drink ?’—One of the victims of this 
pestilence was Brandt, the chief of the Huron tribe: he was a fine young 
man, much beloved by his people, a captain in the English service, and 
a descendant of that General Johnson who had such great influence with 
the Indians. He died as much from drinking, as from cholera; and it 
seems that this fatal habit is destroying numbers of the red people. My 
new acquaintance stated, that, on arriving at Glasgow, he wished to see 
three of his friends who were living there when he left Scotland; but, on 
enquiring, he found that they were all under the sod. 

* «Tam a native,’ said he, ‘of this very country, and was born under 
the sides of Ben Cruachan: I am a true Highlander, and Gaelic is my 
native tongue. But, though this is my birth-place, 1] am as much a 
stranger here as you, who are a Southron. My father and mother died 
when I was a lad, and I am now alone in the world.’ 

“Poor fellow! I pitied him from the very bottom of my soul. Yet he 
was of a sturdy frame, and seemed fully competent to push on through 
life without a friend. He afterwards told me, that in Canada he had 
resided with English people, and though born a Presbyterian, he had 
joined our Church, at first from necessity, but since from choice: our 
funeral service he deeply admired, his own countrymen having nothing of 
the kind. When we separated, I held out my hand, for which he seemed 
scarcely prepared ; for he shook it very heartily, and said most feelingly— 
* God bless you !’ 

I involuntarily replied—‘ Thank you;’ and surely a benediction so 
unsolicited, and so sincere, was a proper subject for gratitude.” 


We find the reverend author frequently reverts to the subject of 
the services and forms of worship of the Kirk. And, that we may 
not dwell wearifully upon one subject, or have to repeat the same 
opinions too often, we must say, that while he is candid and out- 
spoken, there is that narrowness of mind—that ignorance we were 
almost going to say—discoverable ia scme of his statements, which 
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could hardly have been expected from an M.A., and a Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. For instance, after giving us an out- 
line of the service of the Presbyterian church, as performed in Scot- 
land, which, surely it required no learned clerk to describe, this 
rambling gentleman goes on to say, in one part of his work, that 
his firm conviction is, ‘‘ that in no single respect whatever can it 
(the service of the Presbyterian kirk) bear a comparison with the 
service of the church of England.” Now this is very good, though 
not very wonderful on the part of a man, who is a licentiate of 
another ecclesiastical establishment. But instead of carrying an 
argument with it, the assertion is not only silly, but one upon which 
a member, or minister, of the kirk would find very little difficulty in 
perplexing and perhaps confuting Mr. C. L. Smith. He says, on 
the occasion referred to, that not a line of Scripture was read, 
excepting the text; and then goes on to talk as if this was accord- 
ing to the uniform formula in the establishment. Now, he should 
know better, and should have said, that a recommendation to the 
contrary exists in the standard of the establishment, which is 
very generally followed, and always, it is to be presumed, observed 
according to circumstances, which the minister should be best 
acquainted with. We venture to surmise that there was not a 
member of the congregation at Inverary, which gave occasion to 
all this discussion, who could not have posed our author on any 
doctrinal point of divinity with the armoury drawn from the Bible. 
One extract, referrible to the theme upon which we now write, though 
it cannot edify any one, will show up Mr. Smith as a prepossessed, 
and not a very strong-minded man. He is in Glasgow. 

‘‘This morning I made a point of attending the Presbyterian service 
in the choir of the cathedral: it differs in no respect from the service of 
the humblest chapel. The contrast between the simplicity of their 
religious forms (for, let them simplify as they will, there must be some 
forms) and the splendour of the edifice in which they were assembled, 
was by no means agreeable. Oh! how I longed to hear the sacred tones 
of our own majestic organ, and the rich melody of our choristers, instead 
of the meagre notes of one poor clerk, and the accompaniment of an 


unmusical congregation. 

‘¢ Another thing which offended my English prejudices especially was, 
that the men walked into the cathedral with their hats on, and never 
took them off, till they had reached their pews. The moment too, that 
the blessing was ended, on went the hats again; as if the place were only 
sacred, while the voice of the pastor echoed along the aisles. 

“In the afternoon I went to hear Dr. Wardlaw: his sermon was 
written, and very excellent. What a contrast tothe tautological, dis- 
jointed harangue of the morning! He belongs not to the Kirk of Scotland, 
but differs I believe only in forms, not at all in doctrine. I observed 
two circumstances, in which there was a departure from the rules of the 
national kirk, The first was, that the congregation stood up to sing, 
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instead of keeping their seats: the second, and much the most important, 
that a chapter from the Old Testament, and another from the New, was 
read before the sermon commenced. 

‘‘These alterations indicate, that there is a tendency to revert to the 
forms of the Church of England, and that the servile dread of imitating 
its customs will speedily die away. I hope they will soon borrow from us 
another of our practices, that of kneeling down while in the act of prayer. 
It is perfectly true, that, if our homage be but sincere, all ceremonies are 
alike in the eye of Him, who is the common object of our faith and 
worship; but with reference to ourselves, and to the effect produced 
upon our own minds, one religious form may unboubtedly be more or 
less appropriate than another. Now the act of kneeling has in all times, 
and nations, been considered as expressive of humiliation, and as the 
proper attitude of a suppliant; nay, it is used by the Presbyterians them- 
selves in their family worship, and in the solitude of their own chambers. 
Then, why not bring back to their temples a custom so decent and so 
impressive ; so consonant to our earliest notions of adoration, and so 
grounded upon the authority of Scripture itself ?” 


It is not difficult to deal with the sectarianism displayed in the 
above paragraphs ; only it would occupy too much of our space, and 
lead us beyond our usual sphere, were we to pursue the questions 
involved to their uttermost. Let it suffice to say, that if devotion 
and religion be matters that concern immediately the heart and the 
reasoning faculties of man, there may be as much risk incurred of 
sacrifising the interests of these immortal parts of our nature, by a 
multiplicity of addresses to our perishable senses, as by an austere 
appeal, and one denuded of almost all external ceremony. We 
believe that to the devout and the meditative Protestant, the cathe- 
dral service of England savours much of that which is offensive. 
But be this as it may, the author betrays a singular ignorance 
or prejudice concerning the unity of the kirk, when he supposes that 
a different formula should prevail in St. Mungo’s Cathedral, from 
that followed in the plainest rustic temple in the land. Then, think 
of him presuming that the rules of the national church were about 
to be relaxed, and to revert to those observed in the English esta- 
blishment, because in the chapel belonging to an Independent con- 
gregation, the worshippers stood up to sing! Mr. Smith may 
afflict himself, if he chooses, with the assurance that the very 
contrary tendency has been produced, which a superficial acquaint- 
ance with some not very remote discussions that took.place in the 
synods of Scotland are capable of proving. Again, as to the act of 
kneeling during prayer, however expressive it may be of humility, 
according to our habits of thinking and conducting ourselves, we 
must suggest that total prostration is perhaps still more so. But 
surely the reverend author should be aware, that prayer includes 
more than one process of mind and exercise of feelings, some of 
which suggest contradictory postures of the body. Supplication, 
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we contend, is associated with a lifting up of hands—adoration with 
a direct address of visage and head to heaven, and an upright 
posture—thanksgiving with an attitude distinct from that of con- 
fession of sins. Yet each of these constitute a legitimate and 
appropriate, and, in fact, an indispensable portion of prayer. But 
why do we dwell on such subjects which are foreign to our province ? 
The answer is, that thereby is shown how much the colouring which 
the narrow-minded, and especially, we may say, the exclusives of 
the English universities, are apt to give to peculiar observances, 
which are susceptible of a very simple explanation, and it may be 
defence—whenever they happen to be different from those to which 
such philosophers have been accustomed from their babyhood. In 
the most ordinary circumstances of life, if anything may be wit- 
nessed by these gentlemen, which is at variance with the habits of 
their own circle, it is set down as indicative of ignorance, perversion 
of mind, or want of taste. As specimens of the author’s weakness 
and small-talk on some other occasions, we quote from two parts of 
the volume. 


‘* On descending to Loch Lomond we perceived, that the surface of it 
was violently agitated by the wind, which was much more powerful here 
than on Loch Katrine. The men, whose duty it was to put us on board 
the steamer, stated that this was impossible in such weather, and that the 
steamer itself dared not leave the opposite shore. This proved to be the 
case, for we soon had the mortification of seeing her pass by us without 
notice, and keeping close in to the western side. ‘To add to our misfor- 
tunes, the rain now commenced, and we had these three resources. We 
might return as we came; but nobody would hear of walking back five 
miles, and being rowed eight more in such weather; we might stay at 
Inversnaid,a wretched hovel with broken windows, and a host of rats, who 
had the assurance to carry on their squeaks and quarrels all around, while 
we were taking a little whisky ; or, lastly, we might walk ten miles over a 
mountain path along the flank of Ben Lomond to Rowerdinnan, where 
there was a good inn. A guide whom we consulted said, that a pony could 
not be taken this way ; what then was to become of the young lady ? The 
elder B., who was a minister, and a rather corpulent man, and had never 
been from home before in his life, groaned in spirit; the American looked 
miserable ; the Irishman said nothing. But Miss F. declared that she 
could walk ten miles very easily ; and her resolution animating the others, 
we at last all set out for Rowerdinnan. 1 who had lately been so much on 
the mountains, knew very well what we had to encounter; and I could 
not help feeling very apprehensive for this poor girl; but her spirit was 
invincible, and she not only accomplished this most arduous task herself, 
but by her example encouraged and shamed into similar exertion some who 
would otherwise have given up in despair. The rain was incessant, and 
occasionally was borne along in sheets by the gusts of wind. The path also 
was very trying; sometimes ascending a long way up the mountain, where 
its slope to the loch was precipitous ; sometimes leading over burns, across 
which there was either no bridge at all, or merely a couple of slippery 
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poles. My whisky flask was very serviceable, being the only one in the 
party. The American was the sole person besides myself who carried his 
own knapsack ; the B—s took a carpet bag between them part of the way, 
but soon got assistance from one of the little huts that we passed, 

‘‘ With such a numerous party, of course our progress was not very 
quick; but the lady was by no means the last. It was impossible to give 
her any assistance, because the path admitted only one person. Three of 
us at last agreed to walk forward without the guide, and make the people 
at the inn prepare fires and dinner. This was of much serviceto the others. 
All the party at length arrived in safety, and soon changed their dress. 
Mr. F and the second Mr. B , borrowed trowsers of the landlord, 
the others were provided with a change of their own, except the minister 
and myself. We were obliged to resume our wet coats and trowsers, a 
marvellously uncomfortable plan; but a good dinner and a merry party 
soon made us forget our hardships, or remember them only as jests. Mr. 
F’. was president, and I was vice-president. I took the earliest opportunity 
of proposing a bumper to the health of the young lady, who had so he- 
roically achieved a perilous journey, and had cheered us all by her fortitude 
and courage. This toast was drunk with great applause. We began to 
look back to history, in order to discover some parallel to our mountain 
march. One of us instanced the passage of the Alps by Hannibal ; another 
the retreat of the ten thousand under Xenophon ; a third that of the French 
under Ney; but all these were abandoned, as not rising sufficiently near 
the sublime. The evening was concluded in great hilarity, to which port 
and whisky contributed considerably.” 


In the next extract, the reference at the commencement, is to 
certain objects of art at Scone palace, the occasional residence of 


Lord Mansfield. 


‘* While we were examining these, a very elegant girl continued undis- 
turbed at the piano. I was surprised to learn on enquiry that she was 
Lord Mansfield’s eldest daughter, and could not help casting an involuntary 
glance at my old weather-beaten shooting jacket. A young man, who 
had, like myself, come to see the castle, on learning into what august 
presence the major-domo had intruded him, was perfectly in horrors, and 
insisted on leaving the gallery directly. 

‘¢ «Tf I am not afraid of bringing you here, sir,’ said the man of office, 
* I don’t see why you should be so very modest.’ 

‘** And then he went on explaining more fully and loudly every article 
in the room. But the other would not hear him, and at last we all retired 
from the presence of the young lady. I never longed so much for a black 
coat, which would have enabled me to apologise for our involuntary intru- 
sion, and express our gratitude for being allowed to examine the whole 
castle, even at the expense of interrupting the domestic arrangements of 
its inmates. As the case stood, however, I took another look at my old 
jacket—saw a little rent in front—it would not do !—and followed the rest 
in silence.” 


But taking our rambles all in all, we are exceedingly well pleased 
with him, on account of his light and off-hand sketches. Two or 
three examples will make him a confirmed favourite also among our 
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readers. Though innumerable have been the descriptions and 
admiring visiters of Auld Reekie, Mr. Smith ought to be regarded 
as an acceptable follower. 


« Oh! how beautiful! how magnificent | Edina, thou art fairer than all 
the cities of the earth, for the powers of nature and of man have united in 
thy decoration! How finely do the venerable, irregular, and lofty build- 
ings on the one side, ascending, tier above tier, on the crowded hill, con- 
trast with the geometric squares and rectilinear streets, the gardens and 
the statues on the other! How the eye delights to dwell on the architec- 
tural splendour of Grecian temple or Gothic pile; and to behold. arising 
frequent from the general mass, pinnacle and spire, and dome and tower, 
meet symbols of a Christian city! And with what pre-eminence of majesty 
does that rock-built fortress stand firm and peerless over all, bringing 
home to the memory many a fearful tale of siege and sally, and chivalrous 
emprize! Northward, beyond the port of Leith, the Firth of Forth rolls 
fast its ample tide, bearing homewards on its bosom the goodly barque 
freighted with the produce of other climes: while in the opposite quarter, 
Salisbury crags, upreared in all the grandeur of desolation, frown over the 
populous scene below; and higher still soars the lion-like form of Arthur’s 
seat. 

“ Such is the view from Calton Hill. This eminence itself is an extremely 
picturesque object, being crowned with an unfinished model of the Parthe- 
non, the columns of which shew finely against the azure sky, and also a 
tall monument to Nelson, the High School, and other buildings of doubtful 
taste. 

« T afterwards took a long planless ramble among the avenues and pas- 
sages of the Old Town, delighting myself with its time-worn tenements, 
so shattered, yet so aspiring! Sometimes the backs of these are nearly 
twice as high as the fronts, owing to the very abrupt change in the level 
of the ground; but the lowest side is lofty compared with ordinary houses. 
At the distance of about every twenty yards along the main streets there 
branch off steep, narrow, dark alleys, called * wynds’ or ‘ closes,’ each of 
them a study for the painter; their curious windows and external stair- 
cases supplying all that intricacy, which is essential to the picturesque. 
But besides all these natural attractions, every spot where I wandered 
was familiarised and hallowed by associations of history or romance. 
Think of Holyrood House, Herriott’s Hospital, the Canongate, the Grass- 
market, the Nether Bow, and a multitude of others—their very names 
have, like Aladdin’s lamp, a creative power; and present to the mind’s 
eye in magic array the chronicles and legends of the past.” 


He has a minute acquaintanceship with, and a fine taste for, the 
most exquisite and pure of the bards of Scotland, Ramsay, Fer- 


gusson, and Burns. Edinburgh is still the locality whose antiquities 
and lions are described. 


“ But we must leave the precincts of the castle, and step down the 
esplanade. At its eastern extremity, and on the northern side, a little re- 
moved from the main causeway, stands the house, which was built for his 
own special occupation by the author of the Gentle Shepherd. The central 
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portion is of an octagon shape, and still remains a monument of Allan’s 
architectural taste; but the other part has been so altered by succeeding 
proprietors, that the whole no longer bears any resemblance to the ‘ goose- 
pye,’ to which it was at first facetiously and provokingly compared by the 
wags of Edinburgh. The premises still pass under the name of the 
‘ Ramsay Gardens,’ and the little street which leads by them, is called 
‘ Ramsay Lane.’ Hither, then, the veteran poet retired to enjoy, in des- 
pite of envy and of criticism, his well-earned fortune and reputation. His 
wealth he had acquired, partly in his original vocation of wig-maker, or 
‘ scull-thacker,’ (as he more humorously expressed it,) and partly in that 
of a bookseller; in which latter capacity he opened the first circulating 
library in Edinburgh, or perhaps in Britain. His poetical fame is known 
among us Southrons almost solely by his great poem, the Gentle Shepherd, 
‘the sweetest pastoral in any language ;’ but his loftiest effort is decidedly 
to be found in ‘ the Vision.’ The admiration with which Burns regarded 
his writings is well known, and the compliments bestowed on him by the 
Ayrshire bard are familiar to all: 
The teeth o’ time may gnaw Tamtallon, 
But thou’s for ever ! 


This, by the way, was very much Allan’s own opinion of the matter : it is 
extremely amusing to mark the Horatian complacency, with which he 
contemplates the immortality of his own productions. In this quiet retreat 
he passed a peaceful and a merry old age: enjoying his family party, his 
friend, and his jest—and whyles may-be, his ‘ wee bit drappie,’ discreetly : 
and furnishing to the world the rare example of a wealthy and a prudent 
0et. 

ae Opposite to the present Royal Exchange, also in the Street, rose the 
Cross of Edinburgh, where many a momentous proclamation was made, 
and where the merchants assembled to transact their affairs :— 


The lawyers eke to Cross repair 
Their wigs to shaw, an’ toss an air: 
While busy agent closely plies, 
An’ a’ his kittle cases tries. 


Even after it was taken down, the men of business for a long while insisted 
on meeting at the spot, instead of retiring to the less disturbed precincts 
of the Exchange. 

« Eastward still, and on the same side of the causeway, rose another 
well known building, the Town Guard-house, the head quarters of 


—— that black banditti 
The City Guard. 


These gentry seem to have been always peculiarly obn»xious to the random 
mob of Edinburgh, who took every possible opportunity of annoying and 
insulting them :— 
—— the City Guard 
In military art weel lear'd, 
Wi’ powder’d pow, an’ shaven beard, 
Gang through their functions ; 
By hostile rabble seldom spar’d 
O’ clarty unctions. 
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That they succeeded, however, in inspiring fear as well as hatred, is evident 
from the following :— 
- Gude fouk! as ye come frae the fair, 
Bide yont frae this black squad ; 
There’s nae sic savages elsewliere 
Allow’d to wear cockad’ ! 
Than the strong lions hungry maw, 
Or tusk o’ Russian bear, 
Frae their wanruly fellin’ paw 
Mair cause ye hae to fear 
Your death that day. 


‘« Still passing down the High Street, the next object of interest is the 
Tron Kirk, which, like its neighbour St. Giles, has been recased with 
stone; it can boast also of a more harmonious bell than that 

Wanwordy crazy dinsome thing, 
which excited so much indignation in Fergusson : 


For when I’ve toom’d the meikle cap, 
An’ fain would fa’ oure in a nap ; 
Troth I cou’d doze as sound’s a tap 
Wer’t not for thee, 
That gies the tither weary chap 
To wauken me.” 


After his first Excursion in 1835, and when Mr. Smith took his 
last look of Caledonia, we have these warm testimonies of the heart- 
felt interest which that country had excited in him, with an appro- 
priate gem of patriotic poetry, taken from a favourite muse. 


«As I crossed the Cheviot Hills in my retreat to England, I gazed for 
the last time with unaffected regret on this land of mountains and of 
lakes. A country, in which I have met with so many natural scenes of 
grandeur or of beauty,—with localities so hallowed by history or song,— 
with oft recurring instances of kindness, and even of friendship, when I 
was but a stranger—must needs be lung and gratefully remembered, and 
always with renewed sensations of delight. I had originally determined 
on passing the winter in Rome, but was dissuaded by various arguments 
from leaving my native kingdom. The harvest of entertainment which 
I have reaped in the Highlands, joined to the course of events in the 
countries, through which I must have past, has long made me cease to 
regret the substitution of Scottish for Italian scenes. And Ican now 
unfeignedly sympathise in these patriotic thoughts of Fergusson, with 
which I close my Journal. 

“The Arno an’ the Tiber lang 
Hae run fe]l clear in Roman sang ; 
But save the reverence o’ schools! 
They’re baith but lifeless dowie pools. 
Dought they compare wi’ bonny Tweed, 
As clear as ony laumer-bead ? 
Or are their shores more sweet an’ gay 
Than Fortha’s haughs or banks ov’ Tay ? 
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Though there the herds can jink the showers 
*Mang thriving vines an’ myrtle bowers, 
An’ blaw the reed to kittle strains 

While echo’s tongue commends their pains ; 
Like ours they canna warm the heart 

Wi’ simple, saft, bewitching art. 

On Leader haughs, an’ Yarrow braes, 
Arcadian herds wou’d tyne their lays, 

To hear the mair melodious sounds 

That live on our poetic grounds.” 


We now quote from the author’s second ramble, which com- 
menced in the July of 1836. ‘The following are faithful and also 
beautifu! descriptions :— 


‘* The Isle of Arran, where it does not bristle up into mountains, and 
especially the southern portion of it, is tolerably fertile. Almost the 
whole belongs to the Duke of Hamilton. His Grace will. not grant 
leases for a longer term than nineteen years, in consequence of which 
there is but little encouragement for building, or for improvements of 
any kind. A great deal of the land was formerly let in rwn-rig as it is 
termed ; i. e. twenty or thirty families hold parallel strips at the mouth 
of some glen, and keep eight or ten horses among them, for their com- 
mon agricultural purposes. 

‘*Such families formed a little tribe, united by one common interest, 
and almost cut off from the rest of the world by the seclusion of their 
situation. This system originating in a very primitive state of society, 
must no doubt have had its disadvantages; and among them, a very 
serious one must have arisen from the difficulty of bringing over each 
individual family of the little republic, to acquiesce in any change for 
the benefit of the whole. Perhaps some considerations of this nature 
induced the noble proprietor to put an end to the system, by the whole- 
sale expatriation of these humble feuars. For I should be loth to think, 
that he would drive so many human beings from the soil they were 
reared on, merely for the purpose of keeping his game in greater security ; 
as many do not scruple to allege. 

From Sannox, now rented by a single farmer, no less than twenty 
families were shipped off for Canada. It is true, that their passage was 
paid, and, I believe, an additional gratuity was supplied to assist them in 
establishing a new settlement; but what compensation was this to men 
banished for ever with their wives and little ones from their native isle, 
and long-loved homes—from the spots which they haunted in childhood 
—from those majestic mountains with whose every crag they were 
familiar in youth? It was a bitter and heart-rending spectacle that 
morning, when the rugged Highlanders, not without tears in their own 
eyes, dragged their sobbing wives, and wailing babes to the vessel, which 
was to bear them for ever from their native shore to a strange and distant 
clime. 

“Torrents of rain confined me to the inn during the whole morning, 
and I amused myself with finishing the sketch of Glen Rosie. Towards 
the close of day, there was a sudden and unexpected clearing in the 
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western sky, and soon after I reached Ardrossan in the steamer, the 
setting sun went down in unspeakable glory. Oh! that I could paint 
that gorgeous scene ! 

“The clouds in light and airy shapes surround his dilated orb, and 
reftect from their curled borders the golden splendour of his beams. 
Less brilliant, but more lovely still, are the hues of the mountains beneath 
him, a blending of all pinks, and purples, and greys, Then cometh the 
ocean with its flood of rosy light, every one of its countless and laughing 
wavelets forming a mirror for the departing sun. To the left, and more 
near, the pier of Ardrossan, dimly seen in the fading light, stretches half 
across the landscape. Its dark reflection gives the noblest breadth to the 
picture, while the tall masts of the vessels, that are moored to its side, 
have their images marked out in long shadowy lines of tremulous soft- 
ness. To the right is a small bay, upon whose yellow sands the ineffec- 
tual ripple, rolling onward in curves concentric with the shore, falls almost 
without a murmur. The whole is bound in by a foreground of sand, 
strewn with fragments of rock and sea-weed.” 


The author is again in Glasgow, and examining St. Mungo’s 
Cathedral. 


‘The point of greatest interest is the crypt, so admirably described in 
Rob Roy; judge, therefore, my chagrin, when I learned, that it was 
closed for repairs, and that no one could gain admittance. 

**« But,’ said the woman who gave me this disagreeable intelligence, 
and who probably saw consternation depicted in my countenance, ‘ ye can 
gang to the outside, an’ keek through some o’ the windows amaist as 
as well’s within.’ 

“Accordingly I made the circuit of the exterior, climbing up to the 
openings, which were only guarded by iron bars. I was thus enabled to 
examine the crypt from a number of points, and was amply repaid for 
my exertion by the singular and impressive scenes revealed to the eye. 
Of course a portion of light is admitted through every window; but it 
is soon absorbed by the groined and vaulted roof, or intercepted by the 
massive pillars that support it. The height, I think, does not exceed 
seven or eight feet, a circumstance that adds still more to the gloom of 
these mysterious regions. They are no longer used, as in the time of 
Rob Roy, for religious assemblies; but are much more appropriately 
dedicated to the reception of the dead. 

‘Look at the long line of simple graves, mound succeeding mound of 
bare cold earth, till the series is lost in the murky distance! The fitful 
gust sweeps over them with a sigh, and the damp-drop beats time, as it 
plashes on the tomb. Never a beam of the blessed sun penetrates that 
drear abode, and not a blade of grass, nor a solitary weed, can sustain 
existence within its pricincts. It is the mansion of Death! 

“IT could not help shuddering at the notion of being inhumed in a 
sepulchre so desolate. Yea, rather let my frail remains be consigned to 
the modest churchyard of my native village, where the wind blows freely, 
and the sun shines cheerfully, and the grass grows greenly! And let no 
proud monumental pile, but only one simple stone preserve my name ; 
that the peasant in future times, when he spells over the record on the 
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Sabbath-day, may think of me as one who did some good—not much per- 
haps—but still some little good to his kind. Reason may coldly laugh 
at such conceits; but something seems to whisper, t!iat it is but a shallow 
philosophy, to deride any of those ties, that knit us to our homes, and 
kindred, and neighbours, and country; .and that it is a very questionable 
humanity, which would annhilate a single prejudice, tending to promote 
the great good cause of social love. 

“ There is a delight in lingering among the memorials of the dead, not 
only because of the mournful, yet not unpleasing reflections, which such 
objects are calculated to raise with respect to our own approaching end, 
but because every monument tells a tale of enduring sympathy, and un- 
quenched affection; and because every lonely stone, though barely scored 
with the initials of a name, prove, that the being, whose corruptible part 
is wasting beneath, was once within the pale of human endearment— 
was valued as a friend, clung to as a parent, fostered as a child—was 
loved, in short while living, and consigned with sorrow to the grave. 

“Ah! surely, nothing dies but something mourns.’ ” 


He who writes in the above strain must be a good as well as an 
accomplished man. Our last extract shows that Mr. Smith has a 
taste for natural science ; and before closing the volume, we must 
add, he has both a taste and an expert hand for pencil productions 
—several very accurate and interesting lithographic pictures from 
his drawings, embellishing and illustrating the work. He is now 
in Edinburgh again. . 

** Almost the whole of the new city has been built with stone from 
Craigleith quarry. This quarry is worthy of a visit, not only from its great 
extent, but also on account of the gigantic fossil tree which has been re- 
cently discovered embedded there. It has not been removed from the 
position in which it was originally found ; and indeed a great portion of 
its matrix still remains undisturbed. It stands inclined at a considerable 
angle from the vertical, and whether its roots are at the summit, or at the 
base, the learned still dispute. Mr. Nicol, by a most ingenious process of 
microscopic observation, has determined it to be an Araucaria; a tribe of 
plants, whose Aabitat is now, I believe, wholly confined to Australia, or 
regions south of the Equator. 

“* How startling to meet with these unexpected records of primeval 
years—these singular and convincing proofs that our lands have changed 
their surface and their clime! And how wonderful, to find the organization 
of an antediluvian stem, preserved in all its freshness and intricacy down to 
our times! The structure of its various cells and vessels, and the exqui- 
sitely delicate reticulations exhibited by thin sections of the fossil through 
the lens, are seen as distinctly as those of similar sections from a modern 
plant: and all this after the lapse of so many thousands of years! after the 
shock of so many stupendous convulsions ! after the whole of the vegetable 
substance has been withdrawn, and the present stony matter been deposited 
in its stead ! 

* Through the interest of Mr. Ellis I was admitted to see Mr. Nicol’s 
extensive and beautiful collection of fossil and recent vegetables, arranged 
for examination through the microscope. His method of preparing them 
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is as follows. He cuts from the specimen to be examined a slice as thin as 
possible ; one side of this he grinds on plate glass, till the requisite emooth- 
ness is acquired ; the polished side is then attached to a piece of clear glass 
by a transparent varnish, and when the adhesion has become firm, the other 
side in its turn is ground, till the section is reduced to a proper degree of 
thinness. The last operation demands some practice and manual dexterity. 
For, if on the one hand the process be not carried on far enough, the result 
does not exhibit a simple section of the cells, but a system of two or more 
sections one above the other, thus creating an appearance of undue com- 
plication : this circumstance has given rise to numerous errors, in assigning 
the genera of plants by a reference to their intimate structure. And if, on 
the other hand, the grinding is continued a single turn too long, the web- 
like texture of the specimen is torn and broken up, and all the labour 
bestowed on it is thrown away. 

‘Some of the facts, which Mr. Nicol has established by patiently and 
carefully examining a vast number of different plants, are extremely curious. 
In the pine tribe, and also in the araucariz, the microscopic section displays 
a series of parallel and equidistant fibres, perpendicular to which are dis- 
posed rows of circular vessels or annuli; in the former tribe these annuli 
are invariably placed exactly under each other; in the latter they always 
alternate with each other. By this simple testa piece of wood can at once 
be pronounced to belong to one or other of these genera. The yew may 
be recognized by the circumstance, that the spaces between the parallel 
fibres are occupied, not by rows of annuli, but by a set of zig-zag lines, each 
of which passes backwards and forwards from one to the other of the pa- 
rallel fibres. The poplar may be detected very readily, by examining the 
section of the pith, which is always pentagonal. Of course a longitudinal 
section of any plant exhibits a very different appearance from the transverse 
section; but I have hitherto been speaking only of the latter. This in 
general appears the same, from whatever side of the stem the slice be taken, 
provided it be at the same distance from the pith: but Mr. Nicol has dis- 
covered one remarkable exception to this uniformity. It occurs in a taxo- 
dium, where it seems that, though the plan of the reticulations, if I may 
so speak, is symmetrical in the main stem, yet if transverse sections of a 
branch be taken, then those from the lower side of it exhibit a very diffe- 
rent plan from that, which sections of the upper side exhibit : the difference 
consisting in a much greater complication of plan.” 
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Art. III.—Athens—its Rise and Fall; with Views of the Literature, 
Philosophy, and Social Life of the Athenian People. By Epwarp 
Lytton Butwer, Esq., M.P.A. M. 2 vols, 8vo. London: Saunders 


and Otley. 1837. 


Tuover Mr. Bulwer may not possess all the requisite qualifications 

of a first-rate historian—that is, all the acquirements and accom- 

plishments necessary to him who is a narrator of facts, and all the 

comprehensiveness and depth of views called for in tracing the cause 

of these facts, as well as the conclusions to which they have led—he 
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unquestionably displays much of that which no great and celebrated 
historians ever wanted. He has, for example, bestowed great pains 
. and reflection in studying his subject—his knowledge is exten- 
sive—and his style brilliant, frequently eloquent. His ingenuity 
sometimes, and his originality on other occasions, are remarkable, 
in searching for, or giving explanations of, what was previously 
involved in mystery, or grossly perverted by prejudice. Perhaps 
there are too many efforts of this kind, consistently with the ease 
and the vigour that help to constitute the basis of true dignity. He 
labours too much to produce that which is striking, and therefore 
does not uniformly preserve the calmness essential to a philoso- 
phical historian. His logic is at fault, on other occasions, when a 
desirable point is sought to be established. It also appears to us, 
that Mr. Bulwer has often frittered away the strength, as well as the 
elegance of his thoughts, and happiest forms of expression, by a 
chase after the prettinesses of style, and an elaboration of that 
which was simple or obvious, till it has become feeble or obscure. 
Two things, however, characterize these volumes—the one of a 
negative, the other of a positive nature, that ought to establish their 
fame, even in the high walk of literature to which they belong—we 
mean that avoidance of mere philological discussions into which the 
history of any part of ancient Greece has generally betrayed modern 
writers who have taken that field for their theme ; and, on the other 
hand, the well-sustained exhibition of that statesman-like philo- 
sophy, which regards the progress and vicissitudes of mind and 
freedom as the great concerns requiring explanation in the rise and 
fall of any nation. To us the manner is perfectly charming, and 
almost unexampled, in which Mr. Bulwer has borne himself in these 
respects. His dissertations concerning democracy and the demo- 
cratic institutions as they existed in the states of ancient Greece, 
are unusually satisfactory and instructive; and it ought to be added, 
though these are matters that are very apt to elicit a strong party 
spirit among modern politicians, that there is in these volumes not 
a symptom, so far as we have seen, of the author’s tendency to any 
side, farther than the lights of antiquity authorise him to go. 
Taking the Athenian state alone, it may be regarded as the 
theatre upon which, not only were many of the great principles of 
national government and civilization submitted to experiment, and 
triumphantly developed, but as the cradle, the treasury, and the 
shedder abroad, throughout space and futurity, of all that is most 
beautiful and precious in those arts which ameliorate the manners, 
and elevate the minds of mankind. Never had heroism, patriotism, 
or wisdom, more illustrious examples than in Athens. But, on 
the other hand, never did immorality, the sudden bursts of passion, 
the demons of discord and injustice, or the weakness and wanton- 
ness of superstition, more wofully disgrace the history of man. On 
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all of these subjects, many and mighty, as well as engaging or 
instructive, are the lessons to be gathered between the rise and the 
fall of Athens; and Mr. Bulwer has detected, developed, and 
enforced them with a fine and masterly hand. 

These two volumes extend only to half of the proposed length of 
the work. Beginning with the earliest ascertained inhabitants of 
Greece, we have before us, the continuance of the general history 
to the time and administration of Pericles ; and, in regard to lite- 
rature, to an analysis of the tragedies of Sophocles. Many of the 
subjects and part of the time herein comprised, naturally call for 
dissertation rather than narrative; and in this department the 
author has displayed his peculiar powers and tastes most conspi- 
cuously. ‘The earliest periods of history are admirably calculated to 
exercise the imaginings of poets. Here we give a long extract, 
and yet it is only a portion of the masterly style, both in point of 
ingenuity and beauty in which the author loves to expatiate. 


“The mythology of the early Greeks may, perhaps, be derived from the 
following principal sources :—First, the worship of natural objects ; and of 
divinities, so formed, the most unequivocally national will obviously be 
those most associated with their mode of life and the influences of their 
climate. When the savage first entrusts the seed to the bosom of the earth 
—when, through a strange and unaccountable process, he beholds what he 
buried in one season spring forth the harvest of the next—the earth itself, 
the mysterious garner, the benign, but sometimes the capricious reproducer 
of the treasures committed to its charge, becomes the object of the wonder, 
the hope, and the fear, which are the natural origin of adoration and prayer. 
Again, when he discovers the influence of the heaven upon the growth of 
his labour—when, taught by experience, he acknowledges its power to blast 
or to mellow—then, by the same process of ideas, the heaven also assumes 
the character of divinity, and becomes a new agent, whose wrath is to be 
propitiated, whose favour is tobe won. What commonsense thus suggests 
to us, our researches confirm, and we find, accordingly, that the earth and 
the heaven are the earliest deities of the agricultural Pelasgi. As the Nile 
to the fields of the Egyptian, earth and heaven to the culture of the Greek. 
The effects of the sun upon human labour and human enjoyment are so 
sensible to the simplest understanding, that we cannot wonder to find that 
glorious luminary among the most popular deities of ancient nations. Why 
search through the East to account for its worship in Greece? More easy 
to suppose that the inhabitants of a land, whom the sun so especially fa- 
voured, saw and blest it for it was good, than, amidst innumerable contra- 
dictions and extravagant assumptions, to decide upon that remoter shore 
whence was transplanted a deity whose effects were so benignant, whose 
worship so natural, to the Greeks. And in the more plain belief we are 
also borne out by the more sound inductions of learning. For it is notice- 
able that neither the moon nor the stars—favourite divinities with those 
who enjoyed the serene nights, or inhabited the broad plains of the East— 
were (though probably admitted among the Pelasgic deities) honoured with 
that intense and reverent worship which attended them in Asia and in 
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Egypt. To the Pelasgi, not yet arrived at the intellectual stage of philo- 
sophical contemplation, the most sensible objects of influence would be the 
most earnestly adored. What the stars were to the East, their own beau- 
tiful Aurora, awakening them to the delight of their genial and temperate 
climate, was to the early Greeks. Of deities, thus created from external 
obfects, some will rise out (if I may use the expression) of natural accident, 
and local circumstance. An earthquake will connect a deity with the 
earth, an inundation with the river or the sea. The Grecian soil bears the 
marks of maritime revolution; many of the tribes were settled along the 
coast, and, perhaps, had already adventured their rafts upon the main. A 
deity of the sea (without any necessary revelation from Africa) is, there- 
fore, among the earliest of the Grecian gods. The attributes of each deity 
will be formed from the pursuits and occupations of the worshippers—san- 
guinary with the warlike—gentle with the peaceful. The pastoral Pelasgi 
of Arcadia honoured the pastoral Pan for ages before he was received by 
their Pelasgic brotherhood of Attica ; and the agricultural Demeter or Ceres 
will be recognised among many tribes of the agricultural Pelasgi, which no 
Egyptian is reputed, even by tradition, to have visited. The origin of 
prayer is in the sense of dependence, and in the instinct of self-preservation, 
or self-interest. The first objects of prayer to the infant man will be those 
on which, by his localities, he believes himself to be most dependent for 
whatever blessings his mode of life inclines him the most to covet, or from 
which may come whatever peril his instinct will teach him the most to de- 
precate and fear. It is this obvious truth which destroys all the erudite 
systems that would refer the different creeds of the heathen to some single 
origin. Till the earth be the same in each region—till the same circum- 
stances surround every tribe—different impressions, in nations yet uncon- 
verted and uncivilised, must produce different deities. Nature suggests 
a God, and man invests him with attributes. Nature and man, the same 
as a whole, vary in details; the one does not every where suggest the same 
notions—the other cannot every where imagine the same attributes. As 
with other tribes so with the Pelasgi, or primitive Greeks: their early gods 
were the creatures of their own early impressions. As one source of reli- 
gion was in external objects, so another is to be found in internal sensations 
and emotions. The passions are so powerful in their effects upon indivi- 
duals and nations, that we can be little surprised to find those effects attri- 
buted to the instigation and influence ofa supernatural being. Love is indi- 
vidualised and personified in nearly all mythologies; and love, therefore,ranks 
among the earliest of the Grecian gods. Fear, or terror, whose influence is 
often so strange, sudden, and unaccountable—seizing even the bravest— 
spreading through numbers with all the speed of an electric sympathy—and 
deciding in a moment the destiny of an army or the ruin of a tribe—is another 
of those passions, easily supposed the afflatus of some preternatural power, 
and easily, therefore, susceptible of personification. And the pride of men, 
more especially if habitually courageous and warlike, will gladly yield to 
the credulities which shelter a degrading and unwonted infirmity beneath 
the agency of a superior being. ‘Terror, therefore, received a shape and 
found an altar, probably as early at least as the heroic age. According to 
Plutarch, Theseus sacrificed to terror previous to his battle with the Ama- 
zons ;—an idle tale, it is true, but proving, perhaps, the antiquity of a 
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tradition. As society advanced from barbarism, arose more intellectual 
creations; as cities were built, and as, in the constant flux and reflux of 
martial tribes, cities were overthrown, the elements of the social state grew 
into personification, to which influence was attributed, and reverence paid.” 


He goes on to state, that out of this more advanced condition of 
society, came to be fixed into divinity, such elements, as order, 
eace, justice, &c., begetting and begotten by a more refined and 
subtle class of human creations, but still being objects of religious 
homage. Of deities so created, many were the inventions of poets. 
Indeed, what is poetic metaphor and personification, but the natural 
method in which excited feelings delight and most forcibly clothe 
themselves, which, in a credulous age, unenlightened by Revelation, 
may very readily in course of time, pass into beings possessed of the 
attributes of life, activity, and power? Another source from which 
the Grecian and other heathen deities have been derived, were the 
heroes of an early age. Upon this theme Mr. Bulwer is eloquent 


and illustrative in no ordinary degree. 


«* As one who has been journeying through the dark begins at length to 
perceive the night breaking away in mist and shadow, so that the forms of 
things, yet uncertain and undefined, assume an exaggerated and gigantic 
outline, half lost amidst the clouds, so now, through the obscurity of fable, 
we descry the dim and mighty outline of the heroic age. The careful and 
sceptical Thucydides has left us, in the commencement of his immortal 
history, a masterly portraiture of the manners of those times in which indi- 
vidual prowess elevates the possessor to the rank of a demigod; times of 
unsettled law and indistinct control; of adventure—of excitement; of 
daring qualities and lofty crime. We recognise in the picture features fa- 
miliar to the North: the roving warriors and the pirate kings who scoured 
the seas, descended upon unguarded coasts, and deemed the exercise of 
plunder a profession of honour, remind us of the exploits of the Scandinavian 
Her-Kongr, and the boding banners of the Dane. The seas of Greece 
tempted to piratical adventures: their numerous isles, their winding bays 
and woodclad shores, proffered ample enterprise to the bold—ample booty 
to the rapacious : the voyages were short for the inexperienced, the refuges 
numerous for the defeated. In early ages valour is the true virtue: it dig- 
nifies the pursuits in which it is engaged ; and the profession of a pirate 
was long deemed as honourable in the AXgean as among the bold rovers of 
the Scandinavian race. Ifthe coast was thus exposed to constant incursion 
and alarm, neither were the interior recesses of the country more protected 
from the violence of marauders. The various tribes that passed into Greece 
to colonise or conquer, dislodged from their settlements many of the inha- 
bitants, who, retreating up the country, maintained themselves by plunder 
or avenged themselves by outrage. ‘The many crags and mountains, the 
caverns and the woods, which diversify the beautiful land of Greece, afforded 
their natural fortresses to these barbarous hordes. The chief who had com- 
mitted a murder, or aspired unsuccessfully to an unsteady throne, betook 
himself, with his friends, to some convenient fastness, made a descent 
on the surrounding villages, and bore off the women or the herds, as 
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lust or want excited to the enterprise. No home was safe, no journey free 
from peril: and the Greeks passed their lives in armour. ‘Thus, gradually, 
the profession and system of robbery spread itself throughout Greece, until 
the evil became insufferable—until the public opinion of all the states and 
tribes, in which society had established laws, was enlisted against the free- 
booter—until it grew an object of ambition to rid the neighbourhood of a 
scourge; and the success of the attempt made the glory of the adventurer. 
Then naturally arose the race of heroes; men who volunteered to seek the 
robber in his hold; and, by the gratitude of a later age, the courage of the 
knight errant was rewarded with the sanctity of the demigod. At that 
time, too, internal circumstances in the different states—whether from the 
predominance of, or the resistance to, the warlike Hellenes—had graduall 
conspired to raise a military and fierce aristocracy above the rest of the 
population: and as arms became the instruments of renown and power, so 
the wildest feats would lead to the most extended fame. 

‘‘ The woods and mountains of Greece were not then cleared of the first 
rude aboriginals of nature ; wild beasts lurked within its caverns, wolves 
abounded everywhere, herds of wild bulls, the large horns of which Hero- 
dotus names with admiration, were common; and even the lion himself, so 
late as the invasion of Xerxes, was found in wide districts from the Thracian 
Abdera to the Acarnanian Achelous. ‘Thus, the feats of the early heroes 
appear to have been mainly directed against the freebooter or the wild 
beast; and among the triumphs of Hercules are recorded the extermination 
of the Lydian robbers, the death of Cacus, and the conquest of the lion of 
Nemea and the boar of Erymanthus.” 


Among his antiquarian researches, Mr. Bulwer is very happy in 
treating of Homer and the purpose of the [liad—maintaining the 
personality ofthe poet in a dexterous style. ‘The arts and philoso- 
phy in their earlier state, also engage his disquisitional powers ; 
and on the latter, we quote a specimen, being an able reply to the 
query, how much and what did Thales contribute in the history of 
the Ionian school, of which he was the founder ? 


‘** Chiefly this: he gave reasons for opinions—he aroused the dormant 
spirit of inquiry—he did for truths what the legislators of his age did for 
the people—left them active and stirring to free and vigorous competi- 
tion. He took Wisdom out of despotism, and placed her in a republic— 
he was in harmony with the great principle of his age, which was inves- 
tigation, and not tradition; and thus he became the first example of that 
great truth—that to think freely is the first step to thinking well. It for- 
tunately happened, too, that his moral theories, however inadequately 
argued upon, were noble and exalting. He contended for the providence 
of a God, as well as for the immortality of man. He asserted vice to be 
the most hateful, virtue the most profitable, of all things. He waged war 
on that vulgar tenacity of life which is the enemy to all that is most spi- 
ritual and most enterprising in our natures, and maintained that between 
life and death there is no difference—the fitting deduction from a belief 
in the continuous existence of the soul. His especial maxim was the 
celebrated precept, ‘ Know thyself.’ His influence was vigorous and 
immediate. How far he created philosophy may be doubtful, but he 
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created philosophers. From the prolific intelligence which his fame and 
researches called into being, sprang a new race of thoughts, which con- 
tinued in unbroken succession until they begat descendants illustrious 
and immortal. Without the hardy errors of Thales, Sucrates might have 
spent his life in spoiling marble, Plato might have been only a tenth-rate 
poet, and Aristotle an intriguing pedagogue.” 


In his second book, the author begins with the legislation and 
character of Solon, and from this period the splendour of Athenian 
history may be said to arise, whether we regard the number and 
greatness of the names or the events that crowd upon the page. 
Not to do more than mention a few from a host—just think 
what a scope for a historian, and what a criterion for the exercise 
of his judgment, taste, and knowledge, do the terms and appella- 
tions—Persian invasion—Marathon—Themistocles—Cimon—Pe- 
ricles—Aischylus and Sophocles—Socrates—Aristophanes, &c., 
offer! On some of these, or their contemporaries, Mr. Bulwer 
must be heard. We do not affect to follow any order in time or 
consecutive passages, but only to cull a few specimens on various 
topics, from which the style and talent of the author, in the trying 
and exalted department which he has in his present work chosen, 
may be fairly estimated. A short passage may be very aptly 
introduced here, however, on account of its truthful and delightful 
comparison, referrible to the times concerned in the earlier portion of 
the work. ‘If we examine,” says the author, “ the ways of an 
infant, we shall cease to wonder at those of .an infant civilization. 
Long before we can engage the curiosity of the child in the History 
of England—long before we can induce him to listen with pleasure 
to our stories even of Poictiers and Cressy—and (a fortiori) long 
before he can be taught an interest in Magna Charta and the Bill 
of Rights, he will of his own accord question us of the phenomena of 
nature—inquire how he himself came into the world—delight to 
learn something of the God we tell him to adore—and find in the 
rainbow and the thunder, in the meteor and the star, a thousand 
subjects of eager curiosity and reverent wonder, ‘The why perpe- 
tually torments him ; every child is born to be a philosopher !—the 
child is the analogy of a people yet in childhood.” 

A general sketch of the demagogues and tyrants of Greece is not 
less correct or felicitously condensed. 

‘‘ Now appeared the class of demagogues. The people had been 
accustomed to change. They had been led against monarchy, and found 
they had only resigned the one master to obtain the many. A dema- 
gogue arose, sometimes one of their own order, more often a dissatisfied, 
ambitious, or impoverished noble; for they who have wasted their patri- 
mony, as the Stagyrite shrewdly observes, are great promoters of inno- 
vation. Party ran high, the state became divided, passions were aroused, 
and the popular leader became the popular idol. His life was, probably, 
often in danger from the resentment of the nobles, and it was always 
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easy to assert that it was so endangered. He obtained a guard to protect 
him, and conciliated the soldiers, seized the citadel, and rose at once from 
the head of the populace to the ruler of the state. Such was the com- 
mon history of the tyrants of Greece.” 


When speaking of a struggle between the aristocratic factions in 
the state, viz., that of Cylon and Megacles,—between what he 
smartly calls the ““Have-nots and the Haves,” he says, “A conspi- 
racy, hitherto impotent, rose at once into power by the circum- 
stances of its defeat. Megacles—his whole house—all who had 
assisted in the impiety, were stigmatized with the epithet ‘ exe- 
crable.’ The faction, or friends of Cylon, became popular from the 
odium of their enemies—the city was distracted by civil commo- 
tions—by superstitious apprehensions of the divine anger—and, as 
the excesses of one party are the aliment of the other, so the abhor- 
rence of a sacrilege effaced the remembrance of a treason.”” That 
Mr. Bulwer has read history correctly, and observed mankind 
closely, might be gathered from such short and convincing passages 
as the last quoted. Another shorter and not less complete evidence 
of the acquirements and talents of which he is master, may be found 
in the following :—‘* It may be ever remarked, that the people 
value more a concession from the aristocratic party, than a boon 
from their own popular leaders. The last can never equal, and the 
first can so easily exceed, the public expectation.” 

We have previously alluded to the light which Mr. Bulwer has 
shed on the forms of government that obtained in the Grecian 
states, and the admirable manner in which he teaches his readers 
to make use of that light. The following comparisons and contrasts 
are a strikiag specimen, and contain some of the strongest recom- 
mendations as respects the spirit and ability of the writer. 


‘‘ We should remove some very important prejudices from our minds, 
if we could once subscribe to a fact, plain in itself, but which the con- 
tests of modern party have utterly obscured—that, in the mere forms of 
their government the Greek republics cannot fairly be pressed into the 
service of those who, in existing times, would attest the evils, or pro- 
claim the benefits, of constitutions purely democratic. In the first place, 
they were not democracies, even in their most democratic shape: the 
vast majority of the working classes were the enslaved population; and, 
therefore, to increase the popular tendencies of the republic was, in fact, 
only to increase the liberties of the few. We may fairly doubt whether 
the worst evils of the ancient republics, in the separation of ranks, and 
the war between rich and poor, were not the necessary results of sla- 
very. We may doubt, with equal probability, whether much of the 
lofty spirit, and the universal passion for public affairs, whence emanated 
the enterprise, the competition, the patriotism, and the glory of the 
ancient cities, could have existed without a subordinate race to carry on 
the drudgeries of daily life. It is clear, also, that much of the intellec- 
tual greatness of the several statcs arose from the exceeding smallness of 
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their territories, the concentration of internal power, and the perpetual 
emulation with neighbouring and kindred states, nearly equal in civili- 
zation ; itis clear, too, that much of the vicious parts of their character, 
and yet much of their more brilliant, arose from the absence of the press. 
Their intellectual state was that of men talked to, not written to. Their 
imagination was perpetually called forth—their deliberative reason 
rarely;—they were the fitting audience for an orator, whose art is effec- 
tive in proportion to the impulse and the passion of those he addresses, 
Nor must it be forgotten, that the representative system, which is the 
proper conductor of the democratic action, if not wholly unknown to the 
Greeks, and if unconsciously practised in the Spartan ephoralty, was, at 
least never existent in the more democratic states; and assemblies of the 
whole people are compatible only with those small nations of which the 
city is the country. Thus, it would be impossible for us to propose the 
abstract constitution of any ancient state as a warning or an example to 
modern countries which possess territories large in extent—which subsist 
without a slave population—which substitute representative councils for 
popular assemblies—and which direct the intellectual tastes and political 
habits of a people, not by oratory and conversation, but through the 
more calm and dispassionate medium of the press. This principle settled, 
it may, perhaps, be generally conceded, that, on comparing the demo- 
cracies of Greece with all other contemporary forms of government, we 
find them the most favourable to mental cultivation; not more exposed 
than others to internal revolutions—usually, in fact, more durable ; more 
mild and civilised in their laws; and that the worst tyranny of the 
Demus, whether at home or abroad, never equalled that of an oligarchy 
or a single ruler. That in which the ancient republics are properly 
models to us, consists, not in the form, but the spirit of their legisla- 
tion. They teach us that patriotism is most promoted by bringing all 
classes into public and constant intercourse; that intellect is most luxu- 
riant wherever the competition is widest and most unfettered; and that 
legislators can create no rewards, and invent no penalties, equal to those 
which are silently engendered by society itself, while it maintains, ela- 
borated into a system, the desire of glory and the dread of shame.” 

The author has necessarily to travel many times beyond the 
immediate state which engages the major part of his history ; for 
example, to Sparta, his sketches of which are striking, but not 
always remarkable for anything like partiality for the people, who 
there rendered themselves in many ways so conspicuous. His 
picture of the Spartan ladies and matrons is by no means flattering 
as regards their private lives. However dignified and patriotic in 
public, they are not unjustly represented to have been viragos at 
home, and grossly licentious. When alluding to the state in which 
these stalwart females figured, we may appropriately quote an 
account of the death of Pausanias, and which may be taken as 
affording an instance where the author’s lively and brilliant fancy 
has given a colouring to facts which does not necessarily belong to 
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the records transmitted to posterity concerning the characters and 
events described. 


‘* Entering into somewhat of the desperate and revengeful ambition that, 
under a similar constitution, animated Marino Faliero, Pausanias sought, 
by means of the enslaved multitude, to deliver himself from the thraldom 
of the oligarchy, which held prince and slave alike in subjection. He 
tampered with the helots, and secretly promised them the rights and liber- 
ties of citizens of Sparta, if they would co-operate with his projects, and 
revolt at his command. 

‘Slaves are never without traitors; and the Ephors learnt the premedi- 
tated revolutions from the helots themselves. Still, slow and wary, those 
subtle and haughty magistrates suspended the blow; it was not without 
the fullest proof that a royal Spartan was to be condemned on the word of 
helots: they continued their vigilance—they obtained the proof they 
required. 

‘‘Argilius, a Spartan, with whom Pausanias had once formed the vicious 
connexion common to the Doric tribes, and who was deep in his confidence, 
was intrusted by the Regent with letters to Artabazus. Argilius called 
to mind that none, intrusted with a similar mission, had ever returned. 
He broke open the seals and read what his fears forboded, that, on his 
arrival at the Satrap’s court, the silence of the messenger was to be pur- 
chased by his death. He carried the packet to the Ephors. That dark 
and plotting council were resolved yet more entirely to entangle their 
guilty victim and out of his own mouth to extract his secret; they therefore 
ordered Argilius to take refuge as a suppliant in the sanctury of the 
Temple of Neptune on Mount Tenarus. Within the sacred confines was 
contrived a cell, which, by a double partition, admitted some of the 
Ephors, who, there concealed, might witnessed all that passed. 

* Intelligence was soon brought to Pausanias, that, instead of proceed- 
ing to Artabazus, his confidant had taken refuge as a suppliant in the 
temple of Neptune. Alarmed and anxious, the Regent hastened to the 
sanctuary. Argilius informed him that he had read the letters, and 
reproached him bitterly with his treason to himself. Pausanias, con- 
founded and overcome by the perils which surrounded him, confessed his 
guilt, spoke unreservedly of the contents of the letter, implored the par- 


don of Argilius, and promised him safety and wealth if he would leave the 
sanctuary and proceed on the mission. 


“ The Ephors, from their hiding-place, heard all. 

“On the departure of Pausanias from the sanctuary, his doom was 
fixed. But amongst the more public causes of the previous delay of 
justice, we must include the friendship of some of the Ephors, which Pau- 
sanias had won or purchased. It was the moment fixed for his arrest. 
Pausanias in the streets was alone and on foot. He beheld the Ephors 
approaching him. A signal from one warned him of his danger. He 
turned—he fled. The temple of Minerva Chalciccecus at hand proffered 
a sanctuary: he gained the sacred confines, and entered a small house 
hard by the temple. The Ephors, the officers, the crowd, pursued; they 
surrounded the refuge, from which it was impious to drag the criminal. 
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Resolved on his death, they removed the roof, blocked up the entrances, 
(and, if we may credit the anecdote, that violating human—was charac- 
teristic of Spartan—nature, his mother, a crone of great age, suggested 
the means of punishment, by placing with her own hand a stone at the 
threshold), and setting a guard around, left the conqueror of Mardonius 
to die of famine. When he was at his last gasp, unwilling to profane the 


sanctuary by his actual death, they bore him out into the open air, which 
he only breathed to expire.” 


With two extracts we close the present paper. The former treats 
of the relative claims of Aichylus and Sophocles ; the latter offers an 
ingenious solution, and a somewhat disheartening suggestion :— 


‘‘[n the contrast between the ‘ Philoctetes ’ and the ‘ Prometheus’ is con- 
densed the contrast between Adschylus and Sophocles. They are both 
poets of the highest conceivable possible order; but the one seems almost 
above appeal to our affections—his tempestuous gloom appals the imagina- 
tion, the vivid glare of his thoughts pierces the innermost recesses of the in- 
tellect, but it is only by accident that he strikes upon the heart. The 
other, in his grandest flights, remembers that men make his audience, and 
seems to feel as if Art lost the breath of its life when aspiring beyond the 
atmosphere of human intellect and human passions. The difference 
between the creations of Aéschylus and Sophocles is like the difference 
between the Satan of Milton and the Macbeth of Shakespeare. Aéschy- 
lus is equally artful with Sophocles—it is the criticism of ignorance that 
has said otherwise. But there is this wide distinction—Aéschylus is 
artful as a dramatist to be read, Sophocles as a dramatist to be acted. If 
we get rid of the actors, and stage, and audience, Aéschylus will thrill 
and move us, no less than Sophocles, through a more intellectual if less 
passionate medium. A poem may be dramatic, yet not theatrical—may 
have all the effects of the drama in perusal, but by not sufficiently enlist- 
ing the skill of the actor—nay, by soaring beyond the highest reach of 
histrionic capacities, may lose those effects in representation. 

“To this solution of the question, Why literature should generally 
commence with attempts at philosophy, may be added another :—When 
written first breaks upon oral communication, the reading public must 
necessarily be extremely confined. In many early nations, that reading 
public would be composed of the caste of priests; in this case philosophy 
would be cramped by superstition. In Greece, there being no caste of 
priests, philosophy embraced these studious minds addicted to a species of 
inquiry which rejected the poetical form, as well as the poetical spirit. It 
may be observed, that the more limited the reading public, the more 
abstruse are, generally, prose compositions; as readers increase, literature 
goes back to the fashion of oral communication: for, if the reciter 
addressed a multitude in the earliest age, so the writer addresses a multi- 
tude in the later: literature, therefore, commences with poetical fiction, 
and usually terminates with prose fiction. It was so in the ancient world 
—it will be so with England and France. The harvest of novels is, 
I fear, a sign of the approaching exhaustion of the soil.” 
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Art. I1V.—Evenings with Prince Cambacérés, Second Consul, Arch- 
Chancellor of the Empire, Duke of Parma, &c. §¢c. By Baron 
Laneon. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Colburn. 1837. 


THERE is a passage in the preface to this work, that may well pro- 
voke a contemptuous smile. The author, whose volumes it has 
been thought advisable to bring out in an English dress, says, 
‘© We live in such an age of selfishness, lies, and greediness, that it 
is no wonder that Memoirs are in fashion ; and certainly the market 
is well provided. We are deluged by them; but the greater part, 
instead of useful or instructive truth, are the produce of the vapid 
imaginations of men, who have not even the talent of invention and 
who overwhelm us with nonsense and falsehood.’’ Never, we 
believe, did this frivolous Baron utter a more just and descriptive 
opinion, provided it should be taken as pointing to himself. But 
the purpose for which he puts it forth being to depreciate other 
labourers in the same sort of forgeries, the effrontery of the state- 
ment becomes disgusting and execrable. Why, by his own showing 
in this very publication, he himself has been one of the most assi- 
duous perverters of history, one of its very grossest pollutors at its 
fountain-heads, that even modern France has been abused by. Not 
to mention several others of his impostures, he now confesses that 
one of the first of his works was, ‘‘ The Memoirs of Louis XVIII., 
written by himself, collected, arranged, &c., by the Duke of D***.” 
And yet he is barefaced enough, after several similar deceptions, to 
come forth once more with perhaps a more obviously flagrant tissue 
of inventions or exaggerations, and to claim for them the character 
and authority of true revelations ; at the same time casting mud in 
the face of his fellow transgressors. 

That the whole of the conversations and disclosures that here 
appear are pure fabrications, we do not pretend to know, nor 
venture to assert. That many of them may have truth for their sup- 
port in the most essential points, may be also admitted; but that 
they are everywhere intermixed with the conceits of the author, and 
marred by falsehoods, will be more generally and certainly expe- 
rienced by the reader. These latter convictions are necessarily 
experienced, not merely on account of the improbabilities of the 
things often reported—of the silliness or dullness of the disclosures, 
and the suspicious fact that the dead are fathered with some of the 
most effective and singular anecdotes that the author has though fit 
to publish, but on account of the presumptions drawn from his past 
vocation and his admitted tampering and vitiating of truth, in a 
like walk of literature. We do not think it necessary to say much 
more of a system and a voluminous class of works to which these 
“* Evenings” properly belong, and for which the French press is, in 
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recent times, almost alone responsible—than to add, that while the 
public on both sides of the Channel are becoming pretty generally 
aware of the nefarious traffic which so wickedly has thus been 
creating and pampering a vicious taste, the consequence hereafter 
will be to throw doubt and discredit on the sterling and chronicled 
lights of history. An outline of the matters contained in these 
volumes, and a few samples, are as much as need be required, either 
as regards their mere literary merits, or their authenticity. 

The first volume opens with a morning call of the author, on 
Prince Cambacérés, about the period when the Bourbons had been 
recalled to France, and Bonaparte had been sent to Elba. These 
two worthies, in the course of their frequent interviews, are joined by 
other actors in the fortunes of France, both during the rule of the 
banished Emperor, and during the vicissitudes of the Revolution. 
Mornings as well as evenings, dinners and other definite times in 
the division of the day and night, come to be indiscriminately 
chosen, for these conversations, partly to pass the leaden hours, and 
partly to exercise the talkers’ talents in relating the strange scenes 
in which they have engaged. Many are the interlocutors—Carnot, 
Fouche, Barras, David the painter, &c. &c., the Baron, being the 
scribbler, who preserved the various speeches, stories, and anecdotes. 
Many also were the topics discussed; but with scarcely an excep- 
tion every spokesman is proved from his own lips to be as regardless 
of the private virtues as of public consistency. Perhaps, and 
we should hope, for the honour of human nature, this wholesale 
‘demoralization and destitution of principle may be but the colouring 
which the author’s own mind and feelings naturally and uncon- 
sciously convey to all that he touches. If we except Carnot, a 
more time-serving and slavish pack never existed under any despo- 
tic power, or at any revolutionary period ? Our extracts begin with a 
story by David, or, as it may be more properly described, a speech, 
attributed to that renowned artist, concerning Napoleon, which 
runs thus— 


“ Subsequently, he was proclaimed emperor. The first time he saw me 
after this change, he beckoned me to approach him. I obeyed. ‘ Have 
you any designs ready?’ inquired he. I understood his hint, and, bowing, 
replied, ‘ It is not designs that are wanting; but where is the ceremony to 
be fixed, and in what costume ?? ‘* We will speak of this matter another 
time.” Would any one have imagined that, after this conversation, I should 
not have been appointed to execute the programme of the coronation ? 
Yet I was passed over, and the commission was given to Isabey. The de- 
tails were all collected from the past, it is true; but they bore no trace of 
the glory of the Roman empire. ‘The emperor himself directed a great 
share of his attention to the regulation of the costumes and decorations. 
He arranged the escutcheon of the empire. Here Count del'Aude observed 
that, in his post of procureur-general of the Conseil du sceaux des titres, 
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he had had the opportunity of becoming acquainted with some particulars 
not generally known, which he would relate to us. 

‘«¢ At first,’ continued the count, ‘ the first consul was recommended to 
assume the title and functions of a king. "© ‘That will not do,’ he replied ; 
‘ royalty was destroyed on the scaffold of Louis XVI., and it would be re- 
quisite to exhume it from the ruins in which it lies buried. The title of 
emperor would be the thing that would enable me to leap over an interval 
of ten centuries. Then I should be, not the successor of Henry IV., nor 
of Philip Augustus, but of Charlemagne, and thus linked with the Roman 
empire. This would entitle me to the supremacy over other crowned 
heads, and to the protectorate of Germany. With the title of emperor, I 
might style myself supreme ruler of Italy. I should neither violate nor 
cause to be violated my oath ; and every one would be satisfied.’ 

‘* Napoleon addressed these words to Count Regnault, who laughed, and 
said,—* I assure you I should not be very deeply vexed, if you should 
oblige me to commit perjury in such a case. We have taken so many oaths, 
that it would be no easy matter to find out which isthe rightone. If you 
wish for the imperial title, be it so: its novelty will please, and the nation 
will readily adopt it. The nation dislikes only the committee of public 
safety and the directors. But, before you can take your rank among the 
sovereigns of Europe, you must have a coat of arms. Will you adopt your 
father’s escutcheon, which is azure, a gold rake in pale, and three fleur- 
de-lis, two in chief, one in point ?? ‘ My dear count,’ replied Napoleon, 
* you are quite mistaken. Where did you learn that that was the Bona- 
parte escutcheon? Whoever told you so had not consulted the register of 
the military school where my brothers and I were educated, nor the archives 
of St. Cyr, where my sister Eliza was brought up. If they had, they would 
have known that our shield is gules with two bars of gold, accompanied in 
chief sinister and in point dexter by a star of gold. The shield supported 
by two Gothic letters B and P, and surmounted by a count’s coronet. 
Madame Permon, likewise made me a present of the arms of her family, 
the Comneni. But I shall not take the one or the other. It is my wish 
to be in all things amalgamated with France: she is my adopted mother, 
and we will both bear the same shield.’ ‘ Then,’ resumed Regnault, ‘ you 
would make choice of the old Gallic cock ; and he may hold in his claws a 
tri-coloured standard? ‘* The cock,’ said Napoleon, ‘ in spite of his good 
qualities, is not a sufficiently dignified representative of a great nation. 
We must have an animal more imposing, more emblematic of power: an 
elephant, for example, or the lion couchant on the map of France, with 
one paw thrust forward to the boundary of the Rhine, and the device, Gare 
a qut ma cherche.’ ‘ Ma fot!’ exclaimed Regnault, * but why should we 
determine limits, which the lion may show himself inclined to overstep.’ 
Napoleon approved of this hint, and began to think of something else. 
Regnault suggested the fleur-de-lis. 'The mere utterance of the word pro- 
duced an effect almost electrical. ‘ Never !’ exclaimed Napoleon; ‘ these 
ensigns of a proscribed family shall never again be seen among us._ I am 
not the son of Louis XVI. I commence anew dynasty, or, rather, I found 
an empire. Let us not revive old recollections, but adhere to our young 
institutions. My dynasty will not be that Hugues Capet,—it will be my 
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own, and commence with myself. Names and things are the same: your 
fleurs-de-lis and white flags belong to the Bourbons ; I will, therefore, re- 
tain the three colours with which they were driven away. We must re- 
cognise, by the difference of form and colour, the banner round which we 
are to rally, should the conflict commence again. You seem not to be 
aware of the influence of recollections on mankind: unfurl a white flag, 
embroidered with fleur-de-lis, and one half of France will regard as inevitable 
the return of Louis XVIII., an event which no one now dreams of. I am 
emperor! I succeed Charlemagne and the Cesars, and I must have their 
emblems. The empire and myself will, therefore, adopt an eagle with 
spread wings, adorned with a thunder-bolt. The eagle shall be of gold, on 
a field—what colour is considered noblest ?—gules, [ think. Well, then, 
on a field of gules. But, stay,—the Parisians might think that too red. It 
would furnish a subject for jests; and it would be said that my eagle, in- 
stead of hovering in the air, was swimming in blood.’ * Would you have 
the mantle embroidered with eagles?’ ‘* No, that would have a bad effect. 
I would have gold stars, or, rather, gold bees. The latter would be a 
national emblem, for bees were found in the tomb of Chilperic. That insect 
is the symbol of industry. The stars will be for me, and the bees for the 
people. These, and the gold eagle, with the thunder-bolt in his claws, on 
a field of azure, picturing the heaven to which he is soaring: these are 
more than sufficient. Then, for my livery, I shall have green. I will not 
have blue, lest that should revive the memory of the Bourbons. The tri- 
coloured flag will lead us to victory; and the French of the next generation 
will have nothing in common with their forefathers. The lily will be irre- 
vocably abolished. Our national colours and emblems will ali refer to me ; 
and to our descendants I shall be the founder of all things.’ ” 


It is not for us tosay how much of this long story is true, and 
how much a pure invention of a dull trifler; but, assuredly, it repre- 
Sents the great council in a singularly childish light, which, we 
indeed believe, is not false in the main, as regards most of the 
officers of state, in whatever department, which Napoleon held and 
used as real puppets. But still we suggest that that wonderful 
man, with all his known attention to minute as well as to vast 
measures, and all his love of ceremony and show, never stated and 
argued a case so tamely and circuitously as the passage now quoted 
represents. But it is needless to waste conjectures about a matter 
so perfectly unimportant; only, it may be added, if the present 
generation and the reigning dynasty of France, have any desire or 
interest in seeing the empire and its mighty agents brought into 
utter contempt, it is only necessary to read the volumes before us, 
and mark the drivellers that figure in them. 

Among the absurd and improbable stories communicated in 
these conversations, perhaps there is no one more ridiculous than 
that told by Cambacérés on the alleged authority of Robespierre. 
It is to this effect, that England during the reign of terror, opened 
a negotiation with its monstrous head, and offered to make him 
regent and guardian of Louis XVII., and even to marry him to a 
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princess of the house of Bourbon. But it is not for the sake of 
minute criticism that we have taken up the work, so much as to 
allow a few of its contents to speak for themselves. Here is an 
anecdote, which is meant to show Napoleon’s callousness in regard 
to female temptations. 


“ On another occasion of a similar kind, saw the emperor in a most vio- 
lent rage. A lieutenant-colonel had sent him a letter, soliciting promo- 
tion, and adding that, should he obtain it, he had two daughters, who would 
be too happy to throw themselves at the feet of their good emperor, and 
thank him for the benefit conferred on their father. The good emperor 
was furiously indignant, and he said to me, ‘ I don’t know what with- 
holds me from having this infamous letter inserted in the order of the day 
of the writer’s regiment.’ He made some inquiries respecting this officer, 
and he learned that he had been a septembriseur, and a friend of Robe- 
spierre and Fleuriot; and that, moreover, he had attained the age which 
would qualify him for retirement. The emperor, therefore, immediately 
granted him his retiring pension. He extended his generosity to the two 
daughters, who were amiable young females, and totally unconscious of 
the infamous project entertained by their father. The emperor settled a 
smal! pension on each of them, on condition of their leaving Paris, and 
retiring to their native city. This fact reflects the highest credit on 
Napoleon. His estimable qualities are not sufficiently known. The 
sovereigns of Europe were bent on his destruction, but they will live 
to deplore his downfall. With him fell the key-stone of the monarchical 
arch. The present race of kings have nct power to stem the revolu- 
tionary torrent, which, sooner or later, will certainly sweep them from 
the face of the earth.” 


The Ex-Arch-Chancellor figures in a despicably servile style in 
these volumes. On the return of the Bourbons, he looked for 
nothing less than banishment from Paris; but that he might at 
once know the worst, and take the surest method of averting it, he 
addressed a letter to the King, soliciting a private audience, which 
was granted. For a few moments the conversation turned upon 
Carnot’s having put forth a justification of the “ regicide.” But 
his Majesty having declared that the offence was to go unpunished, 
the Prince proceeds to narrate— 


‘«* T assure you, my dear Leon,’ said Prince Cambacérés, ‘ that I was 
extremely gratified at thus being brought to a subject which enabled me 
without flattery, to eulogize the King. Sire, said I, your return is a 
miracle, and your conduct a sublime example of wisdom. Your execu- 
tion of the will of Louis the Sixteenth must ever secure to you the affec- 
tion and veneration of the nation. May your Majesty reign long, very 
long, to consolidate the edifice.’ ‘ You are satisfied with the charter?’ 
‘ It is a bridge thrown over an abyss—the only path by which the gulf 
may be passed in perfect safety. It will be the beacon and polar star of 
the French people It appears to me clear and well-arranged.’ ‘ [¢ 
reserves to the throne all the power necessary for its preservation; and tt 
leaves to the people all the liberty of which they standin need, Your 
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Majesty has triumphantly resolved a most difficult problem. I conjure 
you, my dear Duke, to use your influence to prevail on the men of the 
Revolution to rally round us. They will find it their interest todo so, Our 
intention is to follow the example of Bonaparte, and to receive every one ; 
to employ men who are capable of being useful, both in military and civil 
affairs. Inthe first instance, some acts of injustice have been committed ; 
but, be assured, I will repair them. I bring with me peace and a pros- 
perity hitherto unknown to France. I have witnessed in England the 
advantages of the protection accorded to trade. Union and oblivion are 
the sole objects of my desire. You are a man of judgment and tact, and 
you enjoy a high reputation abroad. It excites surprise that you are not 
in my council: I tell you again that you will have a place there, and 
soon. Reside in Paris, or travel: in short, go and come as you please. 
If, by chance, the spirit of intrigue should destroy your quiet, appeal 
tome.’ With these words the King dismissed me, and I returned home 
quite transported with my reception.” 


When this magnanimous and patriotic Ex-Arch became sensible 
that his former master was likely to return and resume his sway, 
there was again bitterness in the cup of life. He now sees that one 
ruler is as good as another, and is afraid, evidently, lest his own 
interests and person may be affected by another change. 


‘‘ The King is a monarch of the rarest merit. If he do not fall a victim 
to some political tempest, he will die on the throne. But, after him, 
unwise counsellors will be listened to; women will resume their sway ; 
frivolity will be considered one of the cardinal virtues among the higher 
ranks. The army and literary men, who form an order in the state, will 
be dissatisfied, and the whole edifice will totter to its fuundation.’ ‘ And 
how is this catastrophe to be avoided, Monseigneur? ‘ By following the 
tact of the Emperor. The change that has taken place should have been 
regarded merely as a question of persons, and not of principles. 7he Em- 
peror was dead (at Elba); we had only to ery Vive le Roi! i 
The King was precisely the same as the Emperor. Everything was 
in its place and every functionary at his post. Except that the chief of 
the state bore the title of King, we were still in the Empire. ‘The tri- 
coloured flag and the eagle were abolished, it is true, and fleurs de lis were 
substituted for bees. These were the only changes ; and no official man 
was to be removed from his post, except by death or voluntary resig- 
nation. Had this plan been strictly adhered to, all pretext for discontent 
and recrimination would have been removed.’ ” 


In short, we think, that the “‘ Evenings with Prince Cambaceres” 
must have been very dull ones indeed ; and that he who has thought 
it worth while to make them the occasion of two volumes, has catered 
to ‘‘ an age of selfishness, lies, and greediness,” by a book which is 
the produce of a vapid imagination, and of one of those men, “* who 


have not even the talent of invention, and who overwhelm us with 
nonsense and falsehood.” 


vo. 11. (1837.) No. I. r 
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Art. V.—Issues of the Exchequer; being a Collection of Payments 
made out of His Majesty's Revenue, from King Henry III. to King 
Henry VI. Inclusive. With an Appendiz. Extracted and Trans- 
lated from the Ortginal Rolls of the Ancient Pell Office, now Remain- 
ing tn the Custody of the Right Honourable Sir John Newport, Bart., 
Comptroller-General of His Majesty’s Exchequer. By Freprricx 
Devon, of the Chapter-House Record Office, Poet’s Corner, West- 
minster. London: Murray. 1837. 


Whatever may be thought of the conduct of those Commissioners 
to whom have been entrusted for a number of years the care and 
the controul of the public records of the kingdom, of their negligence 
or incompetency, in relation to the office referred to, and of the 
little they have accomplished, when the enormous expenditure to 
which they have put the country is taken into the comparison, it 
must be admitted that some of the individuals who have exercised 
themselves laboriously in editing and publishing portions of these 
precious and almost countless national documents, have done much 
to remedy the oversight or mismanagement of the Board, which, one 
might suppose, ought to take the lead in such important efforts. 
Not one of these private and individual editors, however, has been 
so successful, or has conferred so much benefit upon the students of 
this kind of literature as Mr. Devon, whose extracts from the Issue 
Roll of Thomas de Brantingham, and the Pell Records of the 
period of James. I., our readers will recollect, were, upon their sepa- 
rate appearances, reviewed in our pages; and whose third contri- 
bution to the lights of history is now before us. There are two 
reasons which may be assigned for this success. In the first place, 
there does not, we believe, exist in this or any other country, such 
a rich, invaluable, and exhaustless mine of authentic archives as 
those now named ; and therefore he who digs in it, and draws from 
it morsels, cannot fail of adding materially to that wealth of infor- 
mation to which the antiquarian, the historian, the statesman, the 
political economist, the jurisconsult, and the biographer always 
greedily resort, and which proves the safest and most enduring 
treasury of historical truth ; at the same time affording immoveable 
landmarks by which the researches and the speculations of these 
various labourers should be regulated, whenever they recur to the 
olden time. In the second place, Mr. Devon has translated into 
plain—and, we are satisfied with as few exceptions as can be 
expected in any such work—accurate English, the whole of the 
extracts published by him, whereas, most of the other learned and 
indefatigable editors have issued their selections, which are from 
various records, in the abbreviated Latin, in which they originally 
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were written. We are perfectly aware it has been said, that who- 
ever is likely to make use of these documents will not rest satisfied 
without examining them in their original shape, and that the book- 
worms, for instance, who wish to fortify their antiquarian researches, 
regarding distant periods of our history, never can be content to 
receive Mr. Devon’s extracts or translations as sure guides. Now, 
this opinion, as it appears to us, proceeds on certain fallacies, and 
mee certain circumstances which may be adverted to in a few 
words. 

It is giving credit to antiquarian students and the compilers of 
history for a great deal more of skill and a great deal more of 
patience, than the generality of them possess, when it is said that 
they will very profitably have recourse to these ancient fountains 
of information. Without giving Mr. Devon more than may be 
supposed due to a person of ordinary capacity and industry, it must 
be presumed that those ancient documents among which it is his 
daily vocation to labour, have become much more familiar and 
accessible to him, than to almost any other individual who is 
differently situated ; and that, at least, by this time, he ought to be 
an expert translator. Then again, as to the selection which con- 
stitutes his extracts—whether it be the very best that might be 
made or not, is far less an object to be considered than the fact, 
that these extracts, taken as they are from a vast number of Rolls, 
some of which, he says, approach to one hundred feet in length, 
afford incontestible proofs of their general nature, their variety, and 
value—so as to direct and wonderfully assist all future investigators 
after the same sort of ore. But we are enabled to put this view of 
the matter beyond all manner of rational dispute by a single — 
sentence; after which, we must proceed to the contents of the 
present volume. We have before us an extract from a return to 
the House of Commons, furnished by the Report of the Committee 
that has lately been examining into the Record Commission, by 
which it seems that of those record publications, which have 
appeared in abbreviated Latin, the sale has been miserably small— 
seldom amounting to a score of copies of each ; whereas, that of Mr. 
Devon’s volumes has been vastly greater, and, we understand, they 
are still selling ; thus proving how much the public prefer trans- 
lations to the original form in which the ancient records of the 
kingdom have been written. 

It cannot be, at any rate, that a volume containing, as the present 
one does, more than five hundred large octavo pages of extracts from 
the Issues of Exchequer, embracing such eventful periods in our 
foreign as well as domestic history, as is indicated in the title page 
of the work, can be unimportant, or destitute of immense value. The 
editor, besides a luminous introduction, extending to not less than 


one hundred and thirty-nine pages, in which he analyzes the body 
P 2 
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of the work, and guides the reader's attention to its main features, 
together with the insertion of many illustrative notes, has added to 
the whole a most copious Index, amounting to about one hundred 
and fifty pages,—one important advantage resulting from its con- 
struction, being the insertion of a more modern spelling of many 
names that have no uniformity in the original records,—thus pro- 
ducing a double reading, which generally removes all uncertainty, 
as to the immediate identity of the persons or places so circum- 
stanced. 

Taking it in all its aspects, whether as to the variety and amount 
of its contents, or the efforts of the editor, the present volume is by 
far the most interesting and valuable of those which Mr. Devon has 
published. Every page that the reader examines, every portion 
which we are about to quote from it, will add strength to this 
opinion. 

Beginning with Henry III., the earliest ro!l from which any ex- 
tract is made, belongs to the tenth year of his reign, and furnishes 


evidence of the existence of a fair held at St. Ives, at this remote 
period. 


«‘ Henry, by the grace of God, King of England, Lord of Ireland, 
Duke of Normandy, Aquitaine, and Earl of Anjou. To his Treasurer 


aud Chamberlains, greeting. Pay out of our ‘Treasury to Walter de 
Kirkeham and Walter de Brakeley clerks of our wardrobe, 200 marks, to 


purchase robes at the fairs of St. Ives, for the use of Richard our brother. 


Witness ourself, at Westminster, the 30th day of April, in the 10th year 
of our reign, before the Justices.” 


The editor states in a note, that the prescriptive right to take 
tolls in this fair is now in course of litigation, and thus is presented 
at once something that may bear upon a question concerning certain 
legal and municipal rights, or claims that exist in our own day. 
The second extract affords evidence of a curiosity of another sort ; 
and contains these words,—* Pay out of our Treasury to Brother 
William, a monk of Beaulieu, going on our embassy beyond sea, 2 
marks for his expenses.” These were the days for cheap diplomacy. 
Many names and rewards to persons who supported the King and 
his chief Justiciary, aided by the influence of the Church against 
the encroachments of the Barons, are also extracted, and several 
interesting entries pertaining to Normandy, Poitou, and other pro- 
vinces in France formerly subject to the King of England. 

The earliest Roll yet discovered in the Pell Office, concerning 
the accounts rendered in to the Exchequer by the Jews, Mr. Devon 
states, is one that dates in the reign of Henry III., part of which 
we are about to quote; and, as he justly observes it is curious, in- 
asmuch as it shews that a great portion of the revenue derived from 
this class of persons was paid by Jewesses. ‘I‘here is a most whim- 


sical and grotesque heading to this Roll, if one is to judge from the 
lithographic impression before us. 
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* Rout or THE JEws oF Saint Hivary AnD Easter Terms tn THE 17TH 
Year or Kine Henry III. 
Northampton. 
“ Of Samuel the son of Abraham, half a mark, as a fine for many debts. 
** Nottingham and Derby. 
‘* Of Rachael, the daughter of David, ]1s. 4d., for an aid to marry the 
King’s sister. 
Ozford. 
* Of Copinus, of Oxford, 50s., for debts purchased from the Treasury. 
‘** Of Bonamy, son of Copinus, 9s., as a fine for many debts. 
“* Of David, of Oxford, 40d., for the chattels of Bone of Nottingham. 
Wiltshire. 


“ Of Isaac, the son of Josces Wilton, 10s. 6d., for an account of 6000 
marks. 


** Of the same, 15d., for an account of 2500 marks. 


London and Middlesez. 
“‘ Of Margery, for achyrograph, 2 marks, for an account of 6000 marks. 
** Of Ely Blunde, 20d., for an account of 2500 marks. 
‘“‘ Of James Crespin, 10s., for a fine for the chattels of Deudon, the son 
of Bonevie. 


“© Of the same, half a mark for the same, for Abraham the son of Benedict 
of Oxford. 


‘“* Of Leon, the son of Isaac, 20s., for the same for many debts. 
“ Of Belacez, wife of Sampson Kokeman, 1 mark, for the same. 
* Of Benedict Levesque, 50s. for the same. 

“ Of Ely Levesque, 10s., for the same.” 


One entry in the same reign orders to be paid from “ Our Trea- 
sury to Master Walter, keeper of our converted Jews, of London, 
10 marks, for the term of Saint Benedict, at Easter.” Does this 
intimate that an inducement was held out to tempt the Jews to 
change their religion, or are we to suppose that whenever one of 
them departed from their ancient faith, he became such an outcast 
amongst his brethren as to require the royal support? Most pro- 
bably, we think, the keeping of these converts was an act of piety on 
the part of his Majesty, that was also intended to manifest the ex- 
tent of his devotion to the cause of religion. 

The character given of Henry III. by Hume and other historians, 
is fully borne out by these records, when they say that he was re- 
markable for his piety and observance of religious forms and duties. 
For example, he pays stipends to priests to say masses for the soul 
of his grandmother, and 2000 poor are fed for the salvation of his 
sister’s soul, the Empress of Germany. 

In the 41st year of the same monarch, mention is made of 
«« Master Henry de Abrinces, the versifier, who receives 6d. per 
day,” from ‘‘ the morrow of Easter, on the 9th day of April, until 
Michaelmas day, including both days.” This, says Mr. Devon, is 
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the first entry that has been found of a versifier, who, it may be 
conjectured, was the poet laureate of the age! ‘The following anec- 
dote of this son of song is copied by the editor from Andrews’ his- 
tory of Britain :— 

“In 1251, a bard, styled Master Henry the versifier, had 100s, allowed 
him as a fee of office. This Master Henry chanced to offend a humour- 
ous Cornish poet, named Michael Blaunpayne, or Merry Master Michael, 
by reflections on his country, which drew from the western rhymer a sharp 
satire, [in Latin,] in which Master Henry is thus described, [as translated 
by James Pettit Andrews :] 


‘ The thigh of a sparrow, the feet of a goat, 

Hare-lips, and boar’s fangs, thee a monster denote ; 

Thou canst whine like a whelp, like a bull thou canst roar, 
Thou art foul as a witch, and art as black as a Moor, 
Thus peerless appearing, believe me, thy songster, 

Thy grimly grimaces demonstrate a monster !’” 


There is a Roll from which copious entries are extracted, which 
contains an account of the expenses of repairing and rebuilding part 
of Henry’s palace at Westminster, that must interest architectural 
antiquaries. It includesa payment to an artist, which, considering 
the wages allowed to many other persons in the same Roll, appears 
to be large. 

‘* And to Master William Painter, with his men, designing the picture 
of Jesse on the mantel of the king’s chimney, and for renovating and 
cleaning a painting on the wall of the King’s said chamber, 43s. 10d.; 
and for divers colours bought for the same, 7s. 6d.” 

The entries connected with the repairs now referred to, are re- 
markably minute and particular, even down to the number of nails 
used, as well as the names and classes of workmen employed, toge- 
ther with the time they were engaged. The result was in expen- 
diture, 

“Sum total of all the expenses about the petty works of the King’s 
Court, Westminster, in wages to the workmen, and for all purchases made, 
from Monday next after the Invention of the Holy Cross, in the 43rd year 


of the reign of Henry, son of King John, King of England, until the day 
of the nativity next following, £126 17s. 83d. 


Of the entries in the reign of Edward I., we quote one, that not 
only contains payments of a curious description, but a variety of 
items, which enables the reader to judge of the value of money at 
that period, and of some of the purposes for which it was expended. 

“Edward, &c.—Pay, &c., to the usher of the Exchequer, 9s., for 
taking eighteen summonses to divers of our counties in England, &c.; 
and 39s. for taking forty-seven writs for his daily allowance at divers 
places in England; also pay to the same usher, 8s. 7d., for wax to seal 
the same summonses and writs, &c.; also pay to the knights, chamberlains, 
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clerks, and servants of the Exchequer, and for other small necessary 
issues during seventy-eight days, &c.,—to wit, to the two chamberlains, 
each receiving 8d. per day, 104s.; to three scribes, each receiving 5d. per 
day; to the usher of the Exchequer, 5d. per day; to the four tellers, each 
3d. per day ; to the watchman and for a light, 14d. per day; and for thirty 
dozen of parchments, purchased for the Rolls of the receipt, and for cer- 
tain Rolls of the great Exchequer, and other necessaries, 30s.; for matts 
purchased for the house of the barons of the receipt, and for the chapel 
near the house of receipt, and rushes for the same, 13s.; fcr a certain 
leather forul, purchased to contain the Rolls of King John; for a certain 
canvas sack to contain the Rolls of the 15ths.; for a certain coffer, with 
two locks and keys to contain the Remembrancer's Rolls, 14s. 6d. ; for one 
new chest, purchased to contain divers particulars of divers accountants, 
4s. 6d.; and for twenty-six dozen of canvas bags purchased to contain the 
money of the receipt, 52s. ; for porterage, of money carried from the Receipt 
to the Treasury, and back from the Treasury to the Receipt, 3s. 6d.; for 
one skin of leather to file the tallies, and a box purchased to contain the 
King’s letters; to the precentor of Westminster, for ink for half a year, 
3s. 4d.” 


The price of provisions in this reign may be gathered from two 
or three examples ; thus, a goose cost, 43d. ; a capon, 2$d.; one 
hundred eggs, 7d. ; a pound of candles, 24d.; and a lamprey ap- 
pears to have cost the wonderfully disproportionate price of 5s. 93d. 

The Roll of the first year of the reign of Edward II., contains 
an account of the preparations made for his coronation, and the 
things directed to be obtained for the occasion. For example, 

‘Paid, on the 2nd of December, 20/. to John de Lincs, of London, and 
Richard de Campes, of the same place, by their own hands, to provide 
and purchase by view of William de Berton, clerk, and William Corrad, 
for the King’s use, the under.written things:—wine, honey, vinegar, 
cross-bows with strings of hemp for the cross-bows, darts, and divers 
other things, as appears by a commission which the same John and Richard 
have under the seal of the Exchequer, which is dated at Westminster, the 
25th day of November,in the now first year; by command of the Treasurer. 

“Paid, on the 13th of December, 30/. to Peter de Sparham, by the 
hands of Godin, his boy, for divers tassels of gold, a chaplet and frontal 
of gold, and for an alb with pearls and silk, and divers other mercery of 
this sort, purchased from the same Peter by the King’s command, and 
given by him to the Countess of Cornwall and to other ladies and maids 
of honour then with him ; by command of the Treasurer.” 


About the period of the eighth year of this King’s reign are en- 
tries, stating the payments made for assembling the great army 
which marched against Scotland previous to its defeat at Bannock- 
burn. To compare small expeditions with great ones, we find that 
a year or two afterwards, that Lady Mary, the King’s sister, and 
Lady de Bourgh’s going on a pilgrimage to Canterbury, cost twenty 
marks. An event which would be no less extraordinary at the 
present day than that of a princess undertaking such a pilgrimage 
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was that in the same month in which Edward was making such 
active preparations to invade Scotland, twenty shillings were paid 
to certain mariners, “ for their labour in taking a whale, latel 
caught near London Bridge.”” A monster of the deep of this de- 
scription would find it ticklish work, were it in our day, to attempt 
an excursion of this nature. 


Before quitting this reign, we quote a curious account of the 
weapons and instruments of war that were then used, and which 
were to be carried to Stirling Castle. 


‘On the 18th day of October, 14/. Os. 3d. paid to divers persons, as 
follows—to wit, to Albinus, the cross-bowman, of London, for two cross- 
bows of three feet, 16s.; for two cross-bows of two feet, 10s.; for nine 
cross-bows of one foot each, 3ls. 6d.—To Master Richard of Bayonne, 
cross-bow maker, for four cross-bows of two feet, 20s.,and for three cross- 
bows of one foot each, 10s. 6d.; and to the said Albinus, for thirty 
balders for the said cross-bows, 33s.; for cord, nuts, and other necessar 
apparatus for the said cross-bows, 19s. 1d.— To William Conrad, for 5100 
darts for the said bows, 115s. 2d.; and to the said Albinus, for flaskets 
and cord to pack and cover the said bows, 18s.; and to the said William 
Conrad, for a case to put the said darts in, 8s.—Expenses for carying the 
said bows from London to Striveling Castle, to fortify the same castle.” 


We now advance to Edward III. There are here many curious 
entries referring to the provision made for his Queen, Phillippa’s, 


comfort and display, evincing his strong attachment towards her. 
For example,— 


‘‘ A further payment made to the said William of £486. 5s. 53d., which 
is owing to him in the wardrobe aforesaid, for divers costs and charges by 
him incurred, about making the said bed of green velvet embroidered in 
gold with sea sirens, bearing a shield with the arms of England and Hain- 
ault, and for making a white robe worked with pearls, and a robe of vel- 
vet cloth embroidered with gold of divers workmanship, made by him 
against the confinement of the Lady Philippa, Queen of England, and 
for divers furniture made by him for the King’s use, as appears by five bills 
sealed with the seal of the said clerk, in which the money below noted is 
entered, &c., 91/. 15s. 7d. 

“ To Philippa, Queen of England, in money paid to her for twelve car- 
pets purchased and provided for her last confinement at Windsor. By 
writ of Easter Term in the twenty-second year, 60/. 

* To Philippa, Queen of England, in money paid to her by the hands 
of the Earl of Arundel, in part payment of 300/. which the Lord the 
King granted to the same Queen, to redeem a certain crown of hers which 
had been pledged for so much money. By writ, &c.,—100/.” 


It is amusing enough to hear of a queen’s crown being in the 
hands of the money-lenders ; and yet it was at one time no very 
extraordinary transaction, the pledging of crown jewels. The pecu- 
niary value of another article which was purchased about the same 
period that this crown was redeemed, furnishes another instance of 
the change of times, when the present, and that of the reign of 
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Edward III., are contrasted. We find that “ acertain Bible” cost 
six pounds, thirteen shillings, and fourpence. 

In this volume very many sums of money are paid out of the 
treasuries of the various kings, to persons who happened to be so 
fortunate as to be the first messengers of good tidings, such as of the 
birth of an heir to the crown, and many large sums to those who 
captured prisoners of note in the wars, Edward III., for instance, 
rewards Sir Thomas Dagworth with 4900/., for capturing Charles 
de Bloys. At the battle of Poictiers there was an abundant harvest 
of these valuable captives,—a number of whom were brought to 
England,—the most remarkable being John, King of France. The 
name of Edward the Black Prince is frequently mentioned in these 
entries, and, as might be expected, among the reapers of the sort 
of prize money alluded to above, he was a large recipient. 

“To Edward, Prince of Wales, in money, paid to him by the hands of 
Peter de Lacy, in part payment of 20,000/. due to him for certain pri- 
soners taken in the war by the same Prince at the battle of Peyters, and 
purchased by the Lord the King from the same Prince, viz., for Philip, son 
of the King of France, the Earl de Sanser, and Lord de Croon, as appears 
by the King’s letters patent which the same Prince thereof hath in his 
custody, indorsed with the sum under-written, &c.,—3333/. 6s. 8d.” 


In the 38th year of the King, we find the prince presenting to 
him a lion and a leopard. Several years afterwards, there are en- 
tries of money paid to messengers sent to divers nobility, requesting 


them to attend the funeral of the chivalrous conqueror at Cressy 
and Poitiers. : 


There were two persons contemporaries with the Black Prince, 
whose celebrity, though of a different order, has been not less wor- 
thily sustained. The following entries are suggestive enough. 


‘** To the venerable Father, John, Bishop of Bangor, sent as a messen- 
ger from the Lord the King to the town of Bruges, in Flanders, to treat 
with the Bishop of Pampelone and other ambassadors of the Lord the 
Pope there, upon certain articles touching the Lord the King and his 
realm of England. In money paid to him by the hands of Walter de 
Somerton, brother of the order of the Preaching Friars, for his wages. By 
writ, &c.,—133/. 6s. 8d, 

‘To Master John de Wiclif, clerk, sent in the retinue of the said 
Bishop to the same town of Bruges to treat with the same ambassadors 
concerning the said articles, in money paid to him by his own hands for 
his wages. By writ of privy seal, &c.—601. 

“To Alan de Barley, a messenger, sent with a letter of privy seal, on 
the 22nd September last past, to Oxford, directed to Master John Wiclyf, 
clerk, to repair to London to the King’s Council. In money paid to him 
for his wages,—5s.” 

** To Philippa Chaucer, one of the maids of honour of the chamber of 
Philippa, late Queen of England, to whom the Lord the King granted 10 
marks yearly, to be received at the Exchequer during her life, or until 
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otherwise he should provide for her estate. In money delivered to her by 
the hands of Geoffrey Chaucer, in discharge of the 5 marks payable to 
her for this her allowance,—to wit, at Michaelmas Term last past. By 
writ of liberate amongst the mandates of this Term,—3/. 6s. 8d. 


It may here be added, as connected with the name of Chaucer, 
the translator of part of the Romauunt of the Rose, that there is 
this curious entry on the Issue Roll of the 3d of Richard IT. 

* To the Lord the King, by the hands of John Rose, valet of the King’s 
chamber, as well for the price of a Bible written in the Gaelic lanquage, 
as for two volumes, contained in two leather cases, one book containing 
the Romance of the Rose, the other book containing the Romances of 
Percevall and Gawayn, delivered to John Bacon, as appears by the 
counterpart of a certain indenture made between the aforesaid John Bacon 
and John Rose, and by writ of privy seal, directed to the said John Bacon, 
concerning the delivery of the said books and bible, remaining in the 
Hanaper aforesaid. By general writ of privy seal above alleged,—28/.__ 

Towards the close of the reign of Edward III., we find that six 
pounds are paid to one of the King’s archers, and his retinue, for 
conducting and delivering up two persons, who were forgers of the 
Pope’s seal. Ina note the editor has quoted the historical fact, that 
about the forty-first of Edward, a large and formidable gang of 
fabricators of false seals excited great alarm ; that they numbered 
amongst them a chaplain and a goldsmith ; and that.in their manu- 
factory they used to counterfeit, not only the great and privy seals, 
but papal bulls and archiepiscopal and episcopal seals innumerable. 
History, we believe, hardly furnishes a match for this conspiracy 
against the rights of the state, and other sources of legal property. 
—a conspiracy which, in an age when few were conversant with the 
formalities and writing of legal documents, must have been capable, 
if not checked, of almost revolutionising the realm. 

History informs us that it was the custom, in ancient times, for 
the Kings of England to proceed from the Tower of London to 
Westminster to be crowned, and the coronation of Richard II. has 
been described as peculiarly magnificent. The editor reminds us 
that the young monarch was clad in white robes, escorted by a vast 
number of the nobility and others, and his progress celebrated by 
all kinds of music ; that he rode solemnly till he came to the Chepe, 
thence to Fleet Street, and so to the palace,—and that Sir Nicholas 
Bond led the King’s horse by the bridle on foot. This steed must 
have been a noble charger, if we are to judge from its enormous 
price. 

“ To Sir Alured de Veer, knight, by two tallies raised this day, con- 
taining 100/., paid to the same Alured in discharge of 200/. which the 
Lord the King commanded to be paid him of his gift for a charger which 
the same Lord the King had of the said Alured, and upon which charger 
the same Lord the King rode from the city of London to Westminster at 
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his coronation. By writ of privy seal amongst the mandates of this 
term,—100/.” 
That this weak and unfortunate prince delighted in costly and 
high-bred horses has been attested by one who has mirrored history 
with matchless truth. 
« Hf. Rich, Rode he on Barbary? Tell me, gentle friend, 
How went he under him? 

“ Groom. So proudly, as if he disdained the ground, 

‘ K. Rich. So proud, that Bolingbroke was on his back! — 
That jade hath eat bread from my royal hand ; 
This hand hath made him proud with clapping him. 
Would he not stumble ? Would he not fall down, 
(Since pride must have a fall,) and break the neck 
Of that proud man that did usurp his back ?” 


' Onur readers are aware, that within these few late years, a contro- 
versy has arisen concerning the time, place, and manner of Richard’s 
death. Mr. Devon states that nothing has yet been found in the 
Pell Records which throws any light upon this subject, or to show 
that his successor had any hand in bringing his life to an untimely 
close. Neither should we expect that the politic Henry IV. would 
allow any documents to exist among the archives of his reign, that 
might compromise his name, supposing him to have been as guilty 
as tradition and certain chronicles have represented him. ‘There 
are entries, however, in Henry’s reign, which refer to the removal 
of Richard’s body from Pomfret to London. Whether this was the 
identical corpse of the ex-king is another question. In the entries 
to be extracted, the reader will perceive that certain and secret 
affairs pertaining to the reigning monarch’s interest are paid for in 
reference to the royal prisoner. 


“To Thomas Tuttebury, clerk, keeper of the King’s wardrobe. In 
money paid to him by the hands of William Pampleon, esquire, for expen- 
ses incurred for the carriage of the body of Richard, late King of England, 
from the town of Pomfrait to London. By writ, &c.,—66/. 13s. 4d. 

“ To William Loveday, clerk of the King’s great wardrobe, sent by the 
King’s command upon the said King’s secret affairs to the castle and town 
of Pountfreyt. In money paid to his own hands for the costs and expenses 
of himself and his men riding with him, and for their return on account of 
the King’s service aforesaid,—3/. 6s. 8d. 

‘To a certain valet of Sir Thomas Swynford, knight, coming from 
Pountfreyt Castle to London, to certify the King’s Council concerning 
certain matters for the King’s advantage. In money paid him for his 
wages and expenses, and for the hire of a horse for the sake of expediting 
his journey aforesaid,—1/. 6s. 8d. 

“ To a certain other valet, sent from London, by direction of the King’s 
council, to Pountfreyt Castle, for the protection and safe custody of the 
body of Richard the Second, late King of England. In money paid to his 
own hands for his wages and expenses,—6s. 8d. 
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“ To Robert Eslakby, the King’s almoner, in money received by him 
from Henry Somere, clerk, to be distributed amongst certain religious per- 
sons [priests,] to celebrate one thousand masses for the salvation of the 
soul of Richard the Second, late King of England, deceased, whose body 


is buried at Langeley, by the command of our Lord the King aforesaid,— 
16l. 18s. 4d.” 


It may be conjectured that the last quoted entry about the 
number of priests, paid to celebrate masses for the salvation of 
Richard’s soul, shows neither whether it was remorse, hypocrisy, or 
piety which dictated this solemnity. It was, at all events, the 
manner of the age for the reigning party to be wondrously con- 
siderate concerning the welfare of the souls of their predecessors, 
even while, it may be surmised, there was extreme satisfaction that 
they were out of the way. 

Before leaving Richard’s Issue Rolls, it is not unimportant to 
take notice of some entries, which, as Mr. Devon correctly remarks, 
show that the making of gunpowder, or rather its use in England 
for the purposes of war, has generally been assigned to a later period 


than is intimated by these documents. In the first of this king’s 
reign are these entries. 


*« To John de Arundell, in money paid to him by assignment made this 
day in discharge of 234/. 19s. 4d. due upon an account made with him at 
the Exchequer of account for the wages of himself, his knights, esquires, 
archers, cross-bowmen, cannoneers, and engineers with him, and remain- 
ing as well in the town of Southampton as in the King’s castle at 
Corf, for the safe custody thereof, at different times. By writ, &c.,— 
2341. 19s. 4d. 

“ To John Lincoln, in money received by him from William Walworth 
and John Philippot, received to purchase and provide 300 quarters of 
wheat, 200 quarters of beans, 60 casks of wine, one cask of oil, 100 chal- 
drons of sea coals, 10,000lb. of iron, one barrel of brass, two horse-mills, 
1000 planks for wainscoting, 20,000 nails, two carts, six horses, with 
harness for the same, two pipes of powder, 40 war slings, 10,000 quar- 
rells, 200 bows, 700 quivers of arrows, and 200 lances, for defending and 
fortifying the castle and town of Cherburgh, in Normandy, as appears by 
bill, &c.,—666/. 13s. 4d. 

We must go over the next three reigns more rapidly, for our 
limits are nearly exhausted. This, however, is the less to be 
regretted, since, wherever we have extracted—and in doing so, our 
anxiety has been to present variety—sufficient evidence is afforded 
of the nature and the value ofthe editor’s selections. It is at the 
same time but justice to him and to our readers when we mention, 
that the troubles which arose out of the factions to which Henry 
the Fourth’s reign gave birth—that the glorious career of Henry the 
Fifth, especially in his foreign military exploits, and that the long 
and eventful reign of Henry the Sixth, must have furnished many 
occasions for the most interesting and curious description of entries 
made in these Issue Rolls. These successions of events the editor 
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has ably traced, and from the records belonging to them he has 
judiciously selected, and very variously extracted. A few examples 
must, however, suffice in our pages. 


Here is an entry which refers to the death of Hotspur. 

«To divers messengers and couriers sent to all and singular the coun- 
ties of England, as well with writs for proclamation to be made within the 
said counties, of the death of Henry Percy, together with other rebels, 
slain in the battle fought between the King and the said rebels on the 
part of the said Henry Percy, near Shrewsbury; and of the capture of 
Thomas Percy, Earl of Worcester, in the said battle; as also with other 
writs directed to each keeper of all passage boats whatsoever, in all the 
ports of England, to prohibit the passage of all persons whomsoever, until 
otherwise thereon they should receive command from the Lord the Kin 
and his Council. In money paid to them by the hands of John Skelton, 
clerk, for their wages and expenses,—8/, 10s.” 


Our remaining extracts are confined to the captivity in England 
of James, son of Robert the Third, King of Scotland, which ex- 
tended to nearly eighteen years. In the entries before us there is 
sufficient to show the progress of the treatment which he received 
during that long period. He seems at first to have been committed 
by Henry IV. to the Tower. 

‘“ To Richard Spice, deputy constable of the Tower of London. In 
money paid to him, by assignment made this day, in discharge of 59/. 13s. 
4d., which the Lord the King, with the assent of his Council, commanded 
to be paid him for the expenses of the son of the King of Scotland, John 
Toures, William Seton, John Gaffard, and Master Dankirton, chaplain, 
being under the custody and governance of the said Richard within the 


Tower aforesaid, from the 6th July last past, &c. By writ, &c.,— 
541. 6s. 5d.” 


After several years captivity within the walls of this fortress, he 
was removed in 1407 to the Castle of Nottingham, along with the 
son of Owen Glendower. 

* To Richard, Lord de Grey, the King’s chamberlain. In money paid 
to him by the hands of Richard Maydeston, for the support of the King 
of Scotland, Griffin, the son of Owen Glendonrdy, and other prisoners, 
in his custody. By writ, &c.,—78/. 13s. 4d.” [Also other payments 
appear on this Roll upon the same account. | 


On the death of Henry IV. King James is again confined in the 
Tower, with many of the Scotch nobility. 

‘To Richard Threll, esquire. In money paid to his own hands, for 
the expenses of the King of Scotland, the Earl of * Fyth,’ and other pri- 
soners within the Tower of London, being there at the King’s costs, 
immediately after the discharge of Robert Morley, chevalier, late keeper 
of the Tower aforesaid, as appears by the parcels of the said Richard, 
delivered to Lord Thomas, Earl of Arundell and Surrey, Treasurer of 
England, and to the Chamberlains of the Receipt of the Exchequer, 
remaining in the hanaper of this term,—3/, 17s.” 


He seems after this to have been bountifully supplied. 
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“ To Sir John Pelham, knight, to whom the present Lord the King, on 
the 22nd February last past, committed the custody and governance of 
James, King of Scotland, during the pleasure of the said King; and in 
consideration thereof there was granted yearly, by letters patent, &c., to 
to the said John, 700/. yearly for support of the said King in food, cloth- 
ing, and other necessary things, incumbent for him, so long as the said 
John should have the custody and governance of the said King, at certain 
places which between the King’s Council and the aforesaid John should 
be agreed upon. In money paid to him by assignment made this day, in 
discharge of 421/. 2s. 113d., paid for this his allowance, as well rateably 
from the aforesaid 22nd February last past, unto the last day of March 
next following, for 37 days, the last but not the first day included, as for 
the terms of the Nativity, Saint John the Baptist, and Saint Michael, last 
past. By writ, &c.,—421/. 2s. 114d.” 

He was afterwards removed to Windsor Castle, and allowed a 
great deal of freedom, till the commencement of the wars of Henry 
V. in France, when he was once more lodged in the Tower. In the 
latter part of this reign, however, he accompanied the English 
monarch to France, having been provided with necessary apparel. 

“ To James, King of Scotland. In money paid to him, by the hands 
of divers persons, as well for armour and other preparations for his person 
in the war, as for horses, tents, banners, and divers other things provided 
and purchased for him and other men attending him by order of the King’s 
Council, upon his departure to foreign parts to go to the King’s presence. 
By writ, &c.,—42/. 6s. 8d.” 

When Henry V. died, James was again consigned to the Tower; 
but the renewal of negotiations for his freedom soon accomplished 
that desirable event. This was in 1423, upon delivering several 
Scottish nobles as hostages for the payment of a very large sum of 
money. Reference is made to these hostages in this entry. 


‘* Peter Cawode, esquire, ordered and appointed by the King’s Council 
for the safe conduct of divers hostages of James, King of Scotland, from 
the Tower of London to the city of York, and there to deliver them to Sir 
Richard Nevyll. In money paid to his own hands, in advance, for divers 
costs and expenses by him incurred in going, tarrying, and returning 
upon the business aforesaid,—13/. 6s. 8d.” 

James was escorted to York by knights, esquires, &c., to the 
number of one hundred and sixty persons, the expenses of which 
progress, of course, fell upon his own kingdom, and would be charged 
upon the head of the hostages,—all which was the fruit of the trea- 
chery of Henry IV., who made him prisoner during the existence 
of a truce. 

We once more recommend the volume, in which these and num- 
berless other events, persons and particulars, are noticed and eluci- 
dated, to the patronage of the public, especially of all profound stu- 
dents of British history, and to every one that possesses a library 
of any considerable pretensions in this country. We hope Mr. 
Devon has not yet concluded his valuable labours in this walk of 
literature. 
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Art. VI.—Col. Crockett’s Exploits and Adventures in Texas: wherein 
is contained a Full Account of His Journey from Tennessee to the 
Red River and Natchitoches, and thence across Texas to St. Antonio ; 
including his many Hair-breadth Escapes; together with a Topogra- 
phical, Historical, and Political View of Texas. Writrzn sy 
HIMSELF. London: Kennett. 1837. 


TuerE is more fun, wit, apt description, romantic adventure, 
pathos, and real instruction within the boards of this duodecimo of 
about a hundred and fifty pages, than is to be gathered from the 
cream of many goodly octavos of high pretension. Colonel Crockett 
is a sly satirist also, who never loses an opportunity of having a 
fling at “the Government” of the United States, by that appel- 
lation generally meaning, it would appear, the late President. 
Others of the same school of American politics, are constantly 
coming in for their share of chastisement and waggish sarcasm. 
These are points, however, that, except as exemplifying the Colonel’s 
taste and style of humour, concern not us. We, therefore, must 
regard the work in its most general and attractive character ; viz., 
as one of the most amusing pieces of autobiography that is any- 
where to be met with. 

The Colonel’s talents have before this time been much admired 
on this side of the Atlantic, where one of his works was re-pub- 
lished some years ago, and extensively read. The art which he 
possesses in handling weighty or trifling matters, his sagacity, his 
sound sense, the happiness of his allusions and illustrations, his 
peculiar ease, in the use of Yankee dialect, have deservedly secured 
for him great popularity, and excited much laughter far beyond the 
boundaries of the United States,and in regions where the subjects 
discussed could not of themselves, and without such recommen- 
dations or enticements, have produced any considerable interest. 

In the present work, the Colonel shows that he was so amazed at 
his wide-spread fame and popularity, and so proud at the thought 
that old England should have bought up his “‘ Eccentricities,” that 
he resolved to write more. He at the same time has philosophised 
on his good luck in such a sage manner, that we must give a sample 
ofit. ‘It is,’ says he, ‘ a huckelberry above my persimmon to 
cipher out how it is with six months’ schooling only, I, David 
Crockett, find myself the most popular book-maker of the day ; 
and such is the demand for my works, that I cannot write them 
half fast enough, no how I can fix it.” “ It is a true saying, that 
no one knows the luck of a lousy calf.” Again, “I have been told 
that there was one Shakspeare more than two hundred years ago, 
who was brought upa hostler, but finding it a dull business, took to 
writing plays, and made as great a stir in his time, as I do at 
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present ; which will go to show, that one ounce of the genuine horse 
sense is worth a pound of your book learrfing any day, and if a man 
is only determined to go a-head, the more kicks he receives in his 
breech the faster he will get on his journey.” The Colonel begins 
with politics and accounts of electioneering affairs, in which he, for 
a time, took an uncommon and immediate interest. The success of 
his first canvass is admirably described. 


“ Well, I started off to the Cross Roads, dressed in my hunting shirt, 
and my rifle on my shoulder. Many of our constituents had assembled 
there to get a taste of the quality of the candidates at orating. Job 
Snelling, a gander-shanked Yankee, who had been caught somewhere 
about Plymouth Bay, and had been shipped in the west with a cargo of 
cod fish and rum, erected a large shantee, and set up shop for the occa- 
sion. A large posse of the voters had assembled before I arrived, and 
my opponent had already made considerable headway with his speechify- 
ing and his treating, when they spied me about a rifle shot from the camp, 
sauntering along as if I was not a party in the business. ‘ There comes 
Crockett,’ cried one. ‘ Let us hear the Colonel,’ cried another: and so I 
mounted the stump that had been cut down for the occasion, and began to 
bushwhack in the most approved style. 

‘‘] had not been up long before there was such an uproar in the crowd 
that I could not hear my own voice, and some of my constituents let me 
know, that they could not listen to me on such a dry subject as the wel- 
fare of the nation, until they had something to drink, and that I must 
treat em. Accordingly I jumped down from the rostrum, and led the 
way to the shantee, followed by my constituents, shouting, ‘ Huzza for 
Crockett,’ and ‘ Crockett for ever!’ ”’ 


They enter the shantee, when the Colonel calls for a quart of the 
best. But Job, “ the crooked critur,” points to a board on which 
were chalked, “ pay to-day and trust to-morrow.” Money in the 
west, in those times, was the shyest thing in “ all natur,” and parti- 
cularly shy with the candidate who had called for the rum. 


“ The voters, seeing my predicament, fell off to the other side, and I 
was left deserted and alone, as the Government will be, when he no 
longer has any offices to bestow. I saw, plain as day, that the tide of 
popular opinion was against me, and that, unless I got some rum speedily, 
I should lose my election as sure as there are snakes in Virginny,—and it 
must be done soon, or even burnt brandy wouldn’t save me. So I walked 
away from the shantee, but in another guess sort from the way I entered 
it, for un this occasion, I had no train after me, and not a voice shouted 
‘ Huzza for Crockett.” Popularity sometimes depends on a very small 
matter indeed ; in this particular it was worth a quart of New England 
rum, and no more. 

* Well, knowing that a crisis was at hand, I struck into the woods with 
my rifle on my shoulder, my best friend in time of need, and as good 
fortune would have it, I had not been out more than a quarter of an hour 
before I treed a fat coon, and in the pulling of a trigger, he lay dead at 
the root of the tree. 1 soon whipped his hairy jacket off his back, and 
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again bent my way towards the shantee, and walked up to the bar, but 
not alone, for this time I had half a dozen of my constituents at my heels. 
I threw down the coon skin upon the counter, and called for a quart, and 
Job, though busy in dealing out rum, forgot to point at his chalked rules 
and regulations, for he knew that a coon was as good a legal tender for a 
quart in the west, as a New York shilling, any day in the year. 

My constituents now flocked about me, and cried * Huzza for Crockett,’ 
‘Crockett for ever,’ and finding that the tide had taken a turn, I told them 
several yarns, to get them in a good humour, and having soon dispatched 
the value of the coon, I went out and mounted the stump, without opposi- 
tion, and a clear majority of the voters followed me to hear what I had to 
offer for the good of the nation. Before I was half through, one of my 
constituents moved that they would hear the balance of my speech, after 
they had washed down the first part of it with some more of Job Snelling’s 
extract of cornstaik and molasses, and the question being put, it was 
carried unanimously. It wasn’t considered necessary to call the yeas and 
nays, so we adjourned to the shantee, and on the way I began to reckon 
that the fate of the nation pretty much depended upon my shooting another 
coon. 

«© While standing at the bar, feeling sort of bashful while Job’s rules 
and regulations stared me in the face, I cast down my eyes, and discovered 
one end of the coon skin sticking between the logs that supported the bar. 
Job had slung it there in the hurry of business. I gave it asort of quick jerk 
and it followed my hand as natural as if I had been the rightful owner. 
I slapped it on the counter, and Job little dreaming that he was barking 
up the wrong tree, shoved along another bottle, which my constituents 
quickly disposed of with great good humour, for some of them saw the 
trick, and then we withdrew to the rostrum, to discuss the affairs of the 
nation.” 

The voters repeatedly became dry, whea nothing would do but 
to return to the shantee; “‘ and, as luck would have it, the coon 
skin was still sticking between the logs, as if Job had flung it there 
to tempt me ;” ‘and I wish I may be shot if I didn’t, before the 
day was over, get ten quarts for the same identical skin, and from a 
fellow too, who, in those parts, was considered as sharp as a steel 
trap, and as bright as a pewter button.” 

“ This joke secured me my election, for it soon circulated like smoke 
among my constituents, and they allowed, with one accord, that the man 
who could get the whip hand of Job Snelling in fair trade, could outwit 
Old Nick himself, and was the real grit for them in Congress. Job was 
by no means popular; he boasted of always being wide awake, and that 
any one who could take him in was free tu do so, for he came from a stock 
that sleeping or waking had always one eye open, and the other not more 
than half closed. The whole family were geniuses. His father was the 
inventor of wooden nutmegs, by which Job said he might have made a 
fortune, if he had only taken out a patent and kept thé business in his 
own hands ; his mother Patience manufactured the first white oak pump- 
kin seeds of the mammoth kind, and turned a pretty penny the first sea- 
son; and his aunt Prudence was the first to discover that corn husks 
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steeped in tobacco water, would make as handsome Spanish wrappers ag 
ever came from Havanna, and that oak leaves would answer all the pur- 
poses of filling, for no one would discover the difference, except the man 
who smoked them, and then it would be too late to make a stir about it. 
Job himself bragged of having made some useful discoveries; the most 
profitable of which was the art of converting mahogany sawdust into 
cayenne pepper, which he said was a profitable and safe business; for the 
people have been so long accustomed to having dust thrown in their eyes, 
that there wasn’t much danger of being found out.” 

Job Snelling is but one of several characters which the Colonel 
has outlined and finished to the life. To return for a moment to 
electioneering affairs, it is to be observed, that the success here 
announced, was what attended his “first run for Congress ;” and 
when he was in favour of the “ Hero,” no one dreaming at 
that time, about “ the deposites.”” But at the last election, “ the 
Government,” and Van Buren, whom he calls “ the Little 
Flying Dutchman,” were against him, and he came off only second 
best. ‘The Colonel has a good deal to say about this disaster; but 
without tarrying to hear how he, like other discomfited candidates, 
gives the whys and the wherefores on the subject, or his com- 
plaining account of the foul opposition he had to encounter, our 
readers will find the advice amusing and instructive, which he 
addresses to all who, in the character of canvassers in the prospect 
of a political election, make themselves busy among a consti- 
tuency, part of which we quote. 

‘When the day of election approaches, visit your constituents far and 
wide. ‘Treat liberally, and drink freely, in order to rise in.their estima- 
tion, though you fall in your own. True, you may be called a drunken 
dog by some of the clean shirt and silk stocking gentry, but the real 
rough necks will style you a jovial fellow,—their votes are certain, and 
frequently count double. Do all you can to appear to advantage in the 
eyes of the women. That’s easily done—you have but to kiss and slobber 
their children, wipe their noses, and pat them on the head; this cannot 
fail to please their mothers, and you may rely on your business being done 
in that quarter. 

« « Promise all that is asked,’ said I, ‘and more if you can think of any 
thing. Offer to build a bridge or a church, to divide a county, create a 
batch of new offices, make a turnpike, or any thing they like. Promises 
cost nothing, therefore deny nobody who has a vote or sufficient influence 
to obtain one. 

««¢ Get up on all occasions, and sometimes on no occasion at all, and 
make long-winded speeches, though composed of nothing else than wind 
—talk of your devotion to your country, your modesty and disinterested- 
ness, or on any such fanciful subject. Rail against taxes of all kinds, 
office-holders, and bad harvest weather; and wind up with a flourish 
about the heroes who fought and bled for our liberties in the times that 
tried men’s souls. ‘To be sure you run the risk of being considered a 
bladder of wind, or an empty barrel; but never mind that, you will find 
enough of the same fraternity to keep you in countenance, 
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Jf any charity be going forward, be at the top of it, provided it is to 
be advertised publicly ; if not, it isn’t worth your while. None but a fool 
would place his candle under a bushel on such an occasion. 

«“* These few directions,’ said I, ‘if properly attended to, will do your 
business; and when once elected, why a fig for the dirty children, the 
promises, the bridges, the churches, the taxes, the offices, and the sub- 
scriptions, for it is absolutely necessary to forget all these before you can 
become a thorough-going politician, and a patriot of the first water.’ ” 

Having been worsted in the election, the Colonel resolves on 
quitting the States ; and although, he says, that his “ appetite for 

olitics was at one time just about as sharp set as a saw-mill,” he 
declared to the electors, ‘‘ that they might all go to hell, and I 
would go to Texas,” until such time as honest and independent men 
should again work their way to the head of the heap.” But not 
without being sorely cast down, did the change of his fortunes 
overtake him. He even felt a sorrow that would have made “ an 
oyster poetic,” and accordingly, for the first time in his life, was 
inspired by the muse. The effusion we must pass over, that we 
may proceed with the narrative, for, having been told “ that every 
author of distinction writes a book of travels now-a-days,” he 
determines on keepinga journal. The volume before us purports 
to be that journal, found in manuscript among his baggage, after he 
was killed at the Alamo, beginning in the autumn of 1835, when he 
left his home in Tennessee, down to the day preceding his death. 
Whatever truth there may be in this account of the matter, or in 
the various details of the book, we pretend not to decide; one 
thing, however, is certain, and this is, that it will bear the high 
character given of it in the first sentence of this paper ; and also, 
= it presents a not unfaithful picture of life in the far South 

est. 

When about to commence his journey towards Texas, he says— 

“‘ My thermometer stood somewhat below the freezing point as I left 
my wife and children; still there was some thawing about the eyelids, a 
thing that had not taken place since I first ran away from my father’s 
house when a thoughtless vagabond boy. I dressed myself in a clean 
hunting shirt, put on a new foxskin cap, with the tail hanging behind, 
took hold of my rifle Betsey, which all the world knows was presented to 
me by the patriotic citizens of Philadelphia, as a compliment for my 
unflinching opposition to the tyrannic measures of ‘the Government,’ 
and thus equipped I started off, with a heavy heart, for Mill’s Point, to 
take steam-boat down the Mississipi, and go ahead in a new world,” 

On his route, he falls in with some strange adventures, and seve- 
ral original characters in the shape of erratic travellers. Nor was it 
long after the ‘* thawing about the eye-lids,”’ and his starting from 
home, that one of these originals is met with. How much the 
Colonel can make of little will, from the following renconter be 
seen. He has only entered upon his expedition, and is questioning 
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himself, whether it is altogether right to leave his poor country at 
the time that she most needed his services, when he is startled by as 
boisterous and profane voices as ever had ‘been heard in the 
White House of late years,” and which seemed to proceed from a 
thick covert of undergrowth, a little way from the road. The dia- 
logue was to this effect :— 

“* You kin, kin you ?” 

*©¢ Yes I kin, and am able to do it! Boo—oo—oo!—O wake snakes ! 
and walk your chalks! Brimstone and fire! Don’t hold me, Nick 
Stoval! The fight’s made up, and let’s go at it. my soul if I don’t 
jump down his throat and gallop every chitterling out of him, before you 
can say ‘ quit !’” 

“** Now, Nick, don’t hold him! Jist let the wild cat come, and I’ll tame 
him. Ned ’ll see me a fair fight—won’t you, Ned?’ 

“+O! yes, I’ll see you a fair fight ; blast my old shoes if I don’t.’ 

‘“«*That’s sufficient, as Tom Haynes said, when he saw the elephant. 
Now, let him come.’ 

“ Thus they went on, with countless oaths interspersed, which I dare 
not even hint at, and with much that I could not distinctly hear. 

‘‘In mercy’s name! thought I, what a band of ruffians is at work here. 
I quickened my gait, and had come nearly opposite to the thick grove 
whence the noise proceeded, when my eye caught indistinctly, through the 
foliage of the dwarf oaks and hickories that intervened, glimpses of a man 
or men, who seemed to be in a violent struggle; and I could occasionally 
catch those deep-drawn emphatic oaths, which men in conflict utter, when 
they deal blows. I hurried to the spot, but before I reached it, I saw the 
combatants come to the ground, and, after a short struggle, I saw the 
uppermost one (for I could not see the other) make a heavy plunge with 
both his thumbs, and at the same instant I heard a cry in the accent of the 
keenest torture, ‘ Enough! my eye is out.’ 

** T stood completely horror-struck for a moment. The accomplices in 
the brutal deed had all fled at my approach, at least I suppose so, for they 
were not to be seen. 

‘«* Now blast your corn-shucking soul,’ said the victor, a lad about 
eighteen, as he rose from the ground, ‘ come cutt’n your shines ’bout me 
agin, next time I come to the Court House, will you !—Get your owl-eye 
in agin, if you can.’ 

« At this moment he saw me for the first time. He looked as though 
he couldn’t help it, and was for making himself particularly scarce, when I 
called to him, ‘ Come back, you brute, and assist me in relieving the poor 
critur you have ruined for ever.’ 

* Upon this rough salutation, he sort of collected himself, and with a 
taunting curl of the nose, he replied, You needn’t kick before you're, 
spurred. ‘There an’t nobody there, nor han’t been nother. I was just 
seein’ how I could a’ fout.’ So saying, he bounded to his plough, which 
stood in the corner of a fence about fifty yards from the battle ground. 

‘‘ Now would any man in his senses believe that a rational being could 
make such a darned fool of himself? but I wish I may be shot, if his report 
was not as true as the last Post-office report, every word, and a little more 
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satisfactory. All that I had heard and seen was nothing more nor less than 
what is called a rehearsal of a knock-down and drag-out fight, in which the 
young man had played all the parts for his own amusement, and by way of 
keeping his hand in. I went to the ground from which he had risen, and 
there were the prints of his two thumbs, plunged up to the balls in the 
mellow earth, about the distance of a man’s eyes apart, and the ground 
around was broken up, as if two stags had been engaged upon it.” 


Not long afterwards the Colonel falls in with an old gentleman, 
who drove a sulky, part of his luggage consisting of books and 
pamphlets of his own composition—“ for he was an author like 
myself,”—the moral tendency of his works the writer himself beimg 


able to vouch for, a thing, which, “ very few booksellers can do.” 
He was an itinerant lecturer. 


“ His linen and flannels, which he had washed in the brooks by the way 
side, were hanging over the back of the crazy vehicle to dry, while his 
own snuffy countenance had long bid defiance to sun, wind, and water to 
bleach it. 

‘“‘ His jaded beast stopped instinctively upon seeing a crowd, while the 
old man remained seated for some moments before he could recall his 
thoughts from the world of imagination, where they were gleaning for the 
benefit of mankind. He looked, it must be confessed, more like a lunatic 
than a moral lecturer; but being conscious of his own rectitude, he could 
not conceive how his outward Adam could make him ridiculous in the eyes 
of another; but a fair outside is everything to the world. The tulip flower 
is highly prized, although indebted for its beauty to the corruption engen- 
dered at the root; and so it is with man. 

“‘ We occasionally meet with one possessing sufficient philosophy to look 
upon life as a pilgrimage, and not as a mere round of pleasure: who, 
treating this world as a place of probation, is ready to encounter suffering, 
and not expecting the sunshine of prosperity, escapes being overclouded 
by disappointment. Such is the character of the old preacher, whose ridicu- 

ous appearance in the eyes of the thoughtless and ignorant is only exceeded 
by the respect and veneration of those who are capable of estimating his 
real worth. I learnt that he was educated for the church, but not being 
able to obtain a living, he looked upon the whole earth as his altar, and all 
mankind as his flock. He was pennyless, and therefore had no predilection 
for this or that section of the globe, for wherever he might be, his journey 
of probation still continued, and in every spot he found that human nature 
was the same. His life was literally that of a pilgrim. He was an isolated 
being, though his heart overflowed with the milk of human kindness; for 
being indiscriminate in his affection, very few valued it. He who commences 
the world with a general love for mankind, and suffers his feelings to dic- 
tate to his reason, runs a great hazard of reaping a plentiful harvest of 


ingratitude, and of closing a tedious existence in misanthropy. But it was 
not so with the aged preacher.” 


Finding it is “‘ mostly poor preach and worse pay,” he wrote his- 
tories, which ‘‘ contained but little information, and sermons which, 
like many others, had nothing to boast of, beyond being strictly 
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orthodox.” But lecturing being “the cheapest thing that a man 
can bestow in charity,” he did as many of our universal philan- 
thropists have done. He did more, as may be learned from the 
following dialogue, which took place between the landlord of the 
tavern and the travelling parson, at whose door the latter had just 
arrived, and been, for the first time, seen by the Colonel. 


‘The landlord now made his appearance, and gave a hearty welcome 
to the reverend traveller, and shaking him by the hand, added, that he 
never came more opportunely in all his life. 

“© ¢ Opportunely !’ exclaimed the philosopher. 

‘«« « Yes,’ rejoined the other; ‘you have a heart and head that labour for 
the benefit of us poor mortals.’ 

* ¢Q! true, an excellent market for my pamphlets,’ replied the other, 
at the same time beginning to open the trunk, that lay before him. 

‘** You misunderstand me,’ added the landlord. ‘ A poor showman, 
with a sick wife and five children, has arrived from New Orleans——’ 

““¢T will sell my pamphlets to relieve their wants, and endeavour to 
teach them resignation.’ 


“ «He exhibits to-night in my large room: you know the room sir,— 
1 let him have it gratis,’ 

“* You are an honest fellow. I will witness his show, and add my 
mite to his assistance.’ 

“* But,’ replied the innkeeper, ‘the lame fiddler is fond of the bottle, 
and is now snoring in the hayloft.’ 

“* Degrading vice!’ exclaimed the old man, and taking ‘ God’s 
Revenge against Drunkenness’ from the trunk, and standing erect in the 
sulky, commenced reading to his astonished audience. The innkeeper 
interrupted him by observing that the homily would not fill the empty 
purse of the poor showman, and unless a fiddler could be obtained, he 
must depend on charity, or go supperless to bed. And moreover, the 
people, irritated at their disappointment, had threatened to tear the show 
to pieces, 

“+ But what’s to be dune?’ demanded the parson,’ 

‘** Your reverence shakes an excellent bow,’ added the innkeeper, in 
an insinuating tone. 

««T!’ exclaimed the parson; ‘I fiddle for a puppet show!’ 

“*Not for the puppet show, but for the sick wife and five hungry 
children.’ 

«A tear started into the eyes of the old man, as he added in an under- 
tone, ‘ If I could be concealed from the audience—-—’ 

* * Nothing easier,’ cried the other; we will place you behind the 
scenes, and no one will ever dream that you fiddled at a puppet show.’ 

‘The matter being thus settled, they entered the house, and shortly 
afterward the sound of a fiddle, squeaking like a giggling girl tickled into 
ecstacies, restored mirth and good humour to the disappointed assemblage 
who rushed in, helter-skelter, to enjoy the exhibition.” 


As the performance proceeded, and the plot of the piece thickened, 
the parson. became more animated ; and, unluckily, in the course of 
his warmth to do justice to his station, his elbow touched the side 
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of the scene, thus causing it to fall, which exposed him “ working 


away in all his ecstacies.” 

+s No ways disconcerted by the accident, the parson seized upon it as a 
fine opportunity of conveying a lesson to those around him, at the same 
time that he might benefit a fellow mortal. He immediately mounted 
the chair upon which he was seated, and addressed the audience to the 
following effect :— 

‘**« Many of you have come here for amusement, and others no doubt 
to assist the poor man, who is thus struggling to obtain a subsistence for 
his sick wife and children.—Lo! the moral of a puppet show !—But is 
this all ; has he not renderéd unto you your money’s worth? This is not 
charity. If you are charitably inclined, here is an object fully deserving 
of it.” He preached upon this text for full half an hour, and concluded 
with taking his hat to collect assistance from his hearers for the friendless 
showman and his family. 

«The next morning, when his sulky was brought to the door, the 
showman and his wife came out to thank their benefactor. The old man 
placed his trunk of pamphlets before him, and procceeded on his pilgrim- 
age, the little children following him through the village with bursts of 


gratitude.” 

Oliver Goldsmith would not have been disgraced by some of 
these touches. But, before bidding farewell to the parson, we must 
have another interview with him, on which occasion the exquisite 
originality of his character becomes more fully developed, and the 
affection and veneration he is entitled to, it must be felt to be 
impossible to withhold, even when a laugh is excited at his expense. 
The Colonel stumbles upon him more than once. For instance, as 
he and certain companions drew nigh to the Washita, they were 
suddenly startled by the sound of music, when they dreamed not of 
any other traveller or human creature being in that quarter. 


“What can all that mean?’ says I. ‘Blast my old shoes if I know, 
Colonel,’ says one of the party. We listened again and we now heard, 
‘Hail, Columbia, happy land!’ played in first-rate style. ‘“That’s fine,’ 
says I. ‘Fine as silk, Colonel, and a leetle finer,’ says the other; but 
hark, the tune’s changed.’ We took another spell of listening, and now 
the musician struck up, in a brisk and lively manner, ‘ Over the water to 
Charley.’ ‘That’s mighty mysterious,’ says one; ‘ Can’t cipher it out 
nohow.’ says another; A notch beyant my measure,’ says a third. ‘Then 
let us go ahead,’ says I, and off we dashed at a pretty rapid gait, I tell 
you—by no means slow. 

“ As we approached the river we saw to the right of the road a new 
clearing on a hill, where several men were at work, and they running 
down the hill like wild Indians, or rather like the office holders in pursuit 
of the deposites. There appeared to be no time to be lost, so they ran, 
and we cut ahead for the crossing. ‘The music continued all this time 
stronger and stronger, and the very notes appeared to speak distinctly, 


‘Over the water to Charley.’ 
“When we reached the crossing we were struck all of a heap, at 
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beholding a man seated in a sulky in the middle of a river, and playing 
for life on a fiddle. The horse was up to his middle in the water ; and it 
seemed as if the flimsy vehicle was ready to be swept away by the current. 
Still the fiddler fiddled on composedly, as if his life had been insured, and 
he was nothing more than a passenger. We thought he was mad and 
shouted to him. He heard us, and stopped his music. * You have 
missed the crossing,’ shouted one of the men from the clearing. ‘I know 
I have,’ returned the fiddler. ‘If you go ten feet farther you will be 
drowned.’ ‘I know I shall,’ returned the fiddler. ‘ Turn back,’ said the 
man. ‘I can’t,’ said the other. ‘ Then how the devil will you get out? 
‘I’m sure I don’t know: come you and help me.’ 

“The men from the clearing, who understood the river, took our 
horses and rode up to the sulky, and after some difficulty, succeeded in 
bringing the traveller safe to shore, when we recognised the worthy 
parson who had fiddled for us at the puppet show at Little Rock. They 
told him that he had had a narrow escape, and he replied, that he had 
found that out an hour ago. He said he had been fiddling to the fishes 
for a full hour, and had exhausted all the tunes that he could play 
without notes. We then asked him what could have induced him to 
think of fiddling at a time of such peril; and he replied, that he had 
remarked in his progress through life, that there was nothing in uni- 
versal natur so well calculated to draw people together as the sound of 
a fiddle; and he knew, that he might bawl until he was hoarse for 
assistance, and no one would stir a peg; but they would no sooner hear 
the scraping of his catgut, than they would quit all other business, and 
come to the spot in flocks. We laughed heartily at the knowledge the 
parson showed of human natur. And he was right.” 


The Colonel’s companions had only been a friendly escort from 
the place where he had first seen the parson, to pioneer him a cer- 
tain way on his route, and to guide him to the right fording of the 
river. Having crossed it along with the parson, these two worthies 
now alone bent their course together through the Arkansas, ‘ a 
pretty fine territory, being about five hundred and fifty miles in 
length from east to west, with a mean width of near two hundred.” 
In traversing part of this diversified country, the Colonel was so 


charmed, that he becomes eloquent and elevated in his style, even 
when doing it on paper. 


‘‘] kept in company with the parson until we arrived at Greenville, 
and I do say, he was just about as pleasant an old gentleman to travel with, 
as any man who wasn’t too darned particular could ask for. We talked 
about politics, religion, and natur, farming and bear hunting, and the 
many blessings that an all bountiful Providence has bestowed upon our 
happy country. He continued to talk upon this subject, travelling over 
the whole ground as it were, until his imagination glowed, and his soul 
became full to overflowing; and he checked his horse, and I stopped 
mine also, and a stream of eloquence burst forth from his aged lips, such 
as I have seldom listened to: it came from the overflowing fountain of a 
pure and grateful heart. We were alone in the wilderness, but as he 
proceeded it seemed to me as if the tall trees bent their tops to listen; that 
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the mountain stream laughed out joyfully as it bounded on, like some 
living thing; that the fading flowers of autumn smiled, and sent forth 
fresher fragrance, as if conscious that they would revive in spring; and 
even the sterile rocks seemed to be endued with some mysterious 
influence. We were alone in the wilderness, but all things told me that 
God was there. That thought renewed my strength and courage. I had 
left my country, felt somewhat like an outcast, believed that I had been 
neglected and lost sight of ; but I was now conscious that there was still 
one watchful Eye over me; no matter whether I dwelt in the populous 
cities, or threaded the pathless forest alone ; no matter whether I stood in 
the high places among men, or made my solitary lair in the untrodden 
wild, that Eye was still upon me. My very soul leaped joyfully at the 
thought; I never felt so grateful in all my life; 1 never loved my God so 
sincerely in all my life. I felt that I still had a friend.” 


The worthy old itinerant, seeming to know everything about the 
history of the country, not only regarding the leading men in it, but 
where all the good tracts lay in most of the western states, the 
Colonel thought he would make a first-rate agent for taking up 
lands ; and seeing that he was very poor, no doubt supposed that 
by changing his profession and manner of life, he might better his 
condition. Accordingly, this view of the matter was suggested. 
The parson smiled, “‘ and, pointing above, said, ‘* My wealth lies 
not in this world.”” Who can assert that this cheerful venerable 
pilgrim was not related to the Vicar of Wakefield, though his features 
and many of his fancies bear very distinct traces ? 

In a steamboat that runs between Fulton and Natchitoches, the 
Colonel falls in with a character of a very different complexion from 
the parson, but one that is not a whit less original or distinctly 
individual. He was “a tall, lank, sea-sarpent-looking blackleg,” 
and was, when first noticed by the gallant author, amusing the pas- 
sengers by his skill at thimblerig—at the same time picking up the 
shillings which the green-horn passengers staked, as expeditiously 
“as a hungry gobler would a pint of corn.” The conjuror would 
fain have tempted the Colonel to risk some money, but he was too 
wide awake, and only would go it “ for drinks for the present com- 
pany.” This was agreed upon, and eying as keen as a lizard how 
the pea was slipped at one turn, the veteran won the wager. After 
this Thimblerig entered into conversation with the Colonel, and 
was found to be a good-natured, intelligent, fellow, with an eye to 
the main chance. ‘ He belonged to that numerous class that it is 
perfectly safe to trust as far as a tailor can sling a bull by the tail— 
but no farther.” He had been brought up a gentleman, that is 
“he was not instructed in any useful pursuit by which he could 
obtain a livelihood’”—but nature ‘had made a very injudicious 
choice, in selecting him to sustain” that character. 

To better his fortune, he bethought himself of looking out for an 
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heiress for wife, and cast his eyes upon the pretty daughter of a 
wealthy planter. 


“Thimblerig got the blind side of the planter, and everything, to out- 
ward appearances, went on swimmingly. Our worthy boasted to his cro- 
nies that the business was settled, and that in a few weeks he should occupy 
the elevated station in society that nature had designed him to adorn. He 
swelled like the frog in the fable, or rather like Johnson’s wife, of Kentucky, 
when the idea occurred to her of figuring away at Washington. But there’s 
many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip, says the proverb, and suddenly 
Thimblerig discontinued his visits at the planter’s house. His friends 
inquired of him the meaning of this abrupt termination of his devotions. 

‘«* T have been treated with disrespect,’ replied the worthy, indignantly. 

*« ¢ Disrespect ! in what way ?’ 

««« My visits, it seems, are not altogether agreeable.’ 

‘¢« But how have you ascertained that ?” 

««*T received a hint to that effect; and I can take a hint as soon as 
another.’ 

** A hint !—and have you allowed a hint to drive you from the pursuit ? 
For shame. (%o back again.’ 

“* No, no, never! a hint is sufficient fur a man of my gentlemanly féel- 
ings. I asked the old man for his daughter.’ 

‘“«* Well, what followed ? what did he say ?” 

“¢ Didn't say a word,’ 

“¢* Silence gives consent all the world over.’ 

“*So I thought. I then told him to fix the day.’ 

‘“«*« Well, what then 2’ 

“«* Why, then he kicked me down stairs, and ordered his slaves to pump 
upon me. That’s hint enough for me, that my visits are not properly 
appreciated ; and blast my old shoes if I condescend to renew the acquaint- 
ance, or notice them in any way until they send for me.’ ” 


Thimblerig was now driven to his shifts, and experienced many 
random and curious vicissitudes, till at last he set up as a professional 
blackleg “ on his own hook,” and took up his quarters at Natchez. 
His description of this place is capital. 


‘** Natchez is a land of fevers, alligators, niggers, and cotton bales: 
where the sun shines with force sufficient to melt the diamond, and the 
word ice is expunged from the dictionary, for its definition cannot be com- 
prehended, by the natives: where to refuse grog before breakfast would 
degrade you below the brute creation ; and where a good dinner is looked 
upon as an angel’s visit, and voted a miracle: where the evergreen and 
majestic magnolia tree, with its superb flower, unknown to the northern 
climes, and its fragrance unsurpassed, calls forth the admiration of every 
beholder; and the dark moss hangs in festoons from the forest trees like 
the drapery of a funeral pall : where bears, the size of young jackasses, are 
fondled in lieu of pet dogs ; and knives, the length of a barber’s pole, usurp 
the place of tooth-picks : where the filth of the town is carried off by buz- 
zards, and the inhabitants are carried off by fevers: where nigger women 
are knocked down by the auctioneer, and knocked up by the purchaser : 
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where the poorest slave has plenty of yellow boys, but not of Benton’s 
mintage ; and indeed the shades of colour are so varied and mixed, that a 
nigger is frequently seen black and blue at the same time. And such is 
Natchez.’ ” 

While Thimblerig was narrating this and many other stories, the 
Colonel ‘‘ found his conversation very amusing,” and generally 
during the narrative that he played “ mechanically with his peas and 
thimbles, as if he was afraid that he would lose the slight unless he 
kept his hand in constant practice.” Having, however, taken him 
seriously to task, about such a debasing mode of life, the blackleg 
at length became persuaded to leave it off, and exclaimed with an 
oath—I’ll be a man again! Live honestly, or die bravely. I go 
with you to Texas.” 

The Colonel begins now to acquire companions that are willing 
to embark in the same adventure which he has entered upon ; and 
this remark carries us forward to a new and romantic character, 
called the Bee-hunter. 

“IT now drew nigh enough to see him distinetly. He was a young man 
not more than twenty-two. Fis figure was light and graceful, at the same 
time that it indicated strength and activity. He was dressed in a hunting 
shirt, which was made with uncommon neatness, and ornamented tastily 
with fringe. He held a highly finished rifle in his right hand, and a hunt- 
ing pouch, covered with Indian ornaments, was slung across his shoulders. 
His clean shirt-collar was open, secured only by a black riband around his 
neck. His boots were polished, without a soil upon them; and on his 
head was a neat fur cap, tossed on in a manner which said, ‘I don’t care a 
d—n,’ just as plainly as any cap could speak it. I thought it must be 
some popinjay of a lark, until I took a look at his countenance. It was 
handsome, bright and manly. There was no mistake in that face. From 
the eyes down to his breast he was sunburnt as dark as mahogany, while 
the upper part of his high forehead was as white and polished as marble, 
Thick clusters of black hair curled from under his cap. I passed on, unper- 
ceived, and he continued his sony :— 

** In the green spring-tide, all tender and bright, 
When the sun sheds a kindlier gleam 
O’er velvet bank, that sweet flowers prank, 
That have fresh dews and sunbeams drank— 
Softest, and most chaste, as enchanted light 
In the visions of maiden’s dream.’ ” 


The Bee-hunter having heard of the Colonel being on his route 
towards Texas, sought him out for the purpose of accompanying him 
to that country, with which, in the course of his previous strange 
occupation, he had become pretty well acquainted. 

‘‘ He told me that honey trees are abundant in Texas, and that honey of 
an excellent quality, and in any quantity, may be obtained from them. There 
are persons who have a peculiar tact in coursing the bee, and thus discovers 
ing their deposites of the luscious food. This employment is not a mere 
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pastime, but is profitable. The wax alone, thus obtained, is a valuable 
article of commerce in Mexico, and commands a high price. It is much 
used in churches, where some of the candles made use of are as long as a 
man’s arm. It often happens that the hunters throw away the honey, and 
save only the wax. 

*“** Tt is a curious fact,’ said the Bee-hunter, ‘ in the natural history of 
the bee, that it is never found in a wild country, but always precedes civi- 
lization, forming a kind of advance guard between the white man and the 
savage. The Indians, at least, are perfectly convinced of this fact, for it 
is a common remark among them, when they observe these insects—‘ There 
come the white men.’”’ 


This last-mentioned fact we remember to have seen in one of 
Washington Irving’s publications. Before the bees and the white 
men, the poor Indians are retreating and disappearing gradually but 
rapidly. But to return to the Bee-hunter—it is stated by the 
editor of the present volume in the preface, that he was a worthy 
and talented young man well known in New Orleans.‘ His parents 
were wealthy, he had received a liberal education, was the pride and 
soul of the circle in which he moved, but his destiny was suddenly 
overshadowed by an act in which he had no agency, but his proud 
father in a moment of anger turned his face upon him, and the 
romantic youth with a wounded spirit, commenced the roving life 
which he had pursued for four or five years. His father recently 
found out the great injustice that had been done to his proud-spirited 
son, recalled him, and a reconciliation took place ; but the young 
man had become enamoured of Texas, and a young woman at 
Nacogdoches, and had already selected a plantation in Austin’s 
Colony, on which he intended to have settled in the course of the 
coming year. 

The Colonel found the Bee-hunter a cheerful, communicative 
companion ; and when he got tired of talking and giving accounts 
of his various strange adventures, “ he’d commence singing, and his 
list of songs seemed to be as long asa rainy Sunday.” At length 
they reach Nacogdoches, where the Colonel passed the day. 


“‘ In getting information from the principal patriots as to the grievances 
imposed upon them by the Mexican government: and I passed the time 
very pleasantly, but I rather reckon not quite as much so as my friend the 
Bee-hunter. In the evening, as I had missed him for several hours while 
I was attending to the affairs of the patriots, I inquired for my companion, 
and was directed by the landlord to an apartment appropriated to his family, 
and accordingly I pushed ahead. Before I reached the door, I heard the 
joyous and musical voice of the young rover singing as usual. 


“©¢J’d like to have a little farm, 
And leave such scenes as these, 
Where I could live without a care, 
Completely at my ease. 
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I’d like to have a pleasant house 
Upon my little farm, 

Airy and cool in summer time, 
In winter close and warm. 


«¢ And is there nothing else you’d like to have to make you happy, 
Edward?’ demanded a gentle voice, which sounded even more musical in 
my ear than that of the hunter. 

««« Yes, in good faith there is, my gentle Kate; and I'll tell you what it 
is,’ he exclaimed, and resumed his song :— 


*¢T’d like to have a little wife— 
I reckon I know who; 
I’d like to have a little son— 
A little daughter too ; 
And when they’d climb upon my knee, 
I'd like a little toy 
To give my pretty little girl, 
Another for my boy.’ 
“¢Q, fie, for shame of you to talk so, Edward!’ exclaimed the same 
gentle voice. 
“* Well, my pretty Kate, if you'll only listen now, I’ll tell you what I 
wouldn’t like.’ 
“** Let me hear that by all means.’ 


**] should not like my wife to shake 

A broomstick at my head— 

For then I might begin to think 
She did not love her Ned; 

But I should always like to see 
Her gentle as a dove; 

I should not like to have her scold— 
But be all joy and love.’ 


“* And there is not much danger, Edward, of her ever being otherwise.’ 

“* Bless your sweet lips, that I’m certain of,’ exclaimed the Bee-hunter, 
and I heard something that sounded marvellously like a kiss. But he 
resumed his song :— 


“Tf I had these I would not ask 
For anything beside ; 
I'd be content thus smoothly through 
The tedious world to glide. 
My little wife and I would then 
No earthly troubles see— 
Surrounded by our little ones, 


ee 


How happy we would be. , 


Next morning, the Colonel, Thimblerig, and the Bee-hunter 
were all on the alert, and preparing to start again. 
‘‘ Shortly afterwards a young woman, about eighteen, entered the room. 


She was as healthy and blooming as the wild flowers of the prairie. My 
companion introduced me, she courtesied modestly, and turning to the Bee- 
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hunter, said, ‘Edward, I have made you a new deer skin sack since you 
were last here. Will you take it with you? Your old one is so soiled.’ 

‘*** No, no, dear Kate, I shall not have leisure to gather wax this time.’ 

““* T have not yet shown you the fine large gourd that I have slung for 
you. It will hold near a gallon of water.’ She went to a closet, and pro- 
ducing it, suspending it around his shoulders. 

*** My own kind Kate!’ he exclaimed, and looked as if he would devour 
her with his eyes. 

“*Have I forgotten anything ?—Ah! yes, your books.’ She ran to the 
closet, and brought out two small volumes. 

“*QOne is sufficient this time, Kate—my Bible. I will leave the poet 
with you.’ She placed it in his hunting bag, saying, 

*** You will find here some biscuit and deer sinews, in case you should 
get bewildered in the prairies. You know you lost your way the last time, 
and were nearly famished.’ 

«‘« Kind and considerate Kate.’ 

** | began to find out that I was a sort of fifth wheel to a waggon, so I went 
to the front of the tavern to see about starting. There was a considerable 
crowd there, and I made them a short address on the occasion. I told them 
among other things, that ‘I would die with my Betsy in myarms. No, 
I will not die—I°ll grin down the walls of the Alamo, and the Americans 
will lick up the Mexicans like fine salt.’ 

‘**T mounted my little mustang, and my legs nearly reached the ground. 
The thimble conjurer was also ready ; at length the Bee-hunter made his 
appearance, followed by his sweetheart, whose eyes looked as though she 
had been weeping. He took a cordial leave of all his friends, for he 
appeared to be a general favourite ; he then approached Kate, kissed her, 
and leaped upon his horse. He tried to conceal his emotion by singing, 
carelessly, 

‘* « Saddled and bridled, and booted rode he, 
A plume in his helmet, a sword at his knee.’ 


“The tremulous and plaintive voice of Kate took up the next two lines 
of the song, which sounded like a prophecy : 


“* But toom cam’ the saddle all bluidy to see, 
And hame cam’ the steed, but hame never cam’ he.’ 


‘We started off rapidlv, and left Nacogdoches amid the cheering of true 
patriots and kind friends.” 

Many scenes in the woods are now described with the Colonel’s 
accustomed spirit and tact. One must be quoted. While the 
Colonel is longing for a buffalo hunt, and his companions are endea- 
vouring to dissuade him from allowing his ruling passion to lead him 
into such danger as certainly threatened, the pastime in the given 
circumstances, Thimblerig is amusing himself ‘‘ with his eternal 
thimbles and pea upon the crown of his big white hat,” and the Bee- 
hunter’s eyes are wandering above, when suddenly he, (the Bee-hunter) 

“ Sprang to his feet, looked around for a moment, then leaped on his 
mustang, and without saying a word, started off like mad, and scoured 
along the prairie. We watched him, gradually diminishing in size, until 
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he seemed no larger than a rat, and finally disappeared in the distance. I 
was amazed, and thought to be sure the man was crazy; and Thimblerig, 
who continued his game, responded that he was unquestionably out of his 
head. 

«‘ Shortly after the Bee-hunter had disappeared we heard a noise some- 
thing like the rumbling of distant thunder. The sky was clear, there 
were no signs of a storm, and we concluded it could not proceed from that 
cause. On turning to the west we saw an immense cloud of dust in the 
distance, but could perceive no object distinctly, and still the roaring con- 
tinued. ‘ What can all this mean?’ saidI. ‘ Burn my old shoes if I 
know,’ said the conjurer, gathering up his thimbles, and at the same 
time cocking his large Vicksburger fiercely on his head. We continued 
looking in the direction whence the sound proceeded, the cloud of dust 
became thicker and thicker, and the roaring more distinct—much louder 
than was ever heard in the White House at Washington. 

“We at first imagined that it was a tornado, but whatever it was, it 
was coming directly toward the spot where we stood. Our mustangs had 
ceased to graze, and cocked up their ears in evident alarm. We ran and 
caught them, took off the hobbles, and rode into the grove of trees; still 
the noise grew louder and louder. We had scarcely got under the shelter 
of the grove before the object approached near enough for us to ascertain 
what it was. It was a herd of buffalo, at least four or five hundred in 
number, dashing along as swift as the wind, and roaring as if so many 
devils had broke loose. They passed near the grove, and, if we had not 
taken shelter there we should have been in great danger of being trampled 
to death. My poor little mustang shook worse than a politician about 
to be turned out of office, as the drove came sweeping by. At their head, 
apart from the rest, was a black bull, who appeared to be their leader; 
he came roaring along, his tail straight an end, and at times tossing up the 
earth with his horns. I never felt such a desire to have a crack at any 
thing in all my life. He drew nigh the place where I was standing; I 
raised my beautiful Betsey to my shoulder, took deliberate aim, blazed 
away, and he roared, and suddenly stopped. Those that were near him 
did so likewise, and the concussion occasioned by the impetus of those in 
the rear was such, that it was a miracle that some of them did not break 
their legs or necks. The black bull stood for a few moments pawing the 
ground after he was shot, then darted off around the cluster of trees, and 
made for the uplands of the prairies. ‘The whole herd followed, sweeping 
by like a tornado, and I do say, I never witnessed a more beautiful sight to 
the eye of a hunter in all my life. Bear hunting is no more to be com- 
pared to it than Colonel Benton is to Henry Clay. I watched them for a 
few moments, then clapped spurs to my mustang, and followed in their 
wake, leaving Thimblerig behind me.” 


We must now hasten forward towards the close of the volume, 
and to the fortress of Alamo, from which the Colonel keeps the 
latter part of his journal, and where, along with about one hundred 
and fifty more he has withdrawn, to secure themselves against 
about sixteen hundred strong of the Mexicans. This is on the 23rd 
of February. Every day to the 4th of March, he regularly enters 
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his memoranda. The 3rd only furnishes the despairing intelligence 
that they have given over all hopes of succour from without, and 
that Colonel Travis harangued the garrison, concluding with the 
exhortation, that in case the enemy should carry the fort, to fight to 
the last gasp—an advice which was followed by three cheers. 


‘* March 4.—Shells have been falling into the fort like hail during the 
day, but without effect. About dusk, in the evening, we observed a man 
running towards the fort, pursued by about a dozen Mexican cavalry. The 
Bee-hunter immediately kuew him to be the old pirate who had gone to 
Goliad, and calling to the two hunters, he sallied out of the fort to the re- 
lief of the old man, who was hard pressed. I followed close after. Before 
we reached the spot the Mexicans were close on the heel of the old man, 
who stopped suddenly, turned short upon his pursuers, discharged his rifle, 
and one of the enemy fell from his horse. The chase was renewed, but 
finding that he would be overtaken and cut to pieces, he now turned again, 
and, to the amazement of the enemy became the assailant in his turn, 
He clubbed his gun, and dashed among them like a wounded tiger, and 
they fled like sparrows. By this time we reached the spot, and, in the 
ardour of the moment, followed some distance before we saw that our re- 
treat to the fort was cut off by another detachment of cavalry. Nothing 
was to be done but to fight our way through. We were all of the same 
mind. ‘ Go ahead!’ cried I, and they shouted ‘ Go ahead, Colonel!’ We 
dashed among them, and a bloody conflict ensued. They were about twenty 
in number, and they stood their ground. After the fight had continued 
about five minutes, a detachment was seen issuing from the fort to our 
relief, and the Mexicans scampered off, leaving eight of their comrades 
dead upon the field. But we did not escape unscathed, for both the pirate 
and the Bee-hunter were mortally wounded, and I received a sabre cut 
across the forehead. The old man died, without speaking, as soon as we 
entered the fort. We bore my young friend to his bed, dressed his wounds, 
and I watched beside him. He lay, without complaint or manifesting pain, 
until about midnight, when he spoke, and I asked him if he wanted any 
thing. ‘ Nothing, he replied, but drew a sigh that seemed to rend his 
heart, as he added, ‘ Poor Kate of Nacogdoches!’ His eyes were filled 
with tears, as he continued, ‘ Her words were prophetic, Colonel ;:’ and 
then he sang, in a low voice that resembled the sweet notes of his own de- 
voted Kate, 

* But toom cam’ the saddle, all bluidy to see, 
And hame cam’ the steed, but hame never cam’ he.’ 
He spoke no more, and, a few minutes after, died. Poor Kate, who will 
tell this to thee! 

* March 5.—Pop, pop, pop! Bom, bom, bom! throughout the day.— 
No time for memorandums now. Go ahead !—Liberty and independence 
for ever !’” 

«* Liberty and independence for ever !” were the last words, says 
the editor, that the manuscript contained. We need not follow the 
narrative much farther, which has been brought down from the 
death of Colonel Crockett to the battle of San Jacinto, by an eye- 
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witness. A few sentences, however, will serve to wind up our 
extracts from the volume—a volume that cannot fail to beguile the 
reader of tears as well as smiles ; and to prove how much, in the 
way of amusement and instruction, may be conveyed by a writer of 
original powers of mind, acute observation, and sound sense, even 
when the vehicle is unpolished and studiously provincial. 


‘« Before daybreak, on the 6th of March, the Alamow was assaulted by 
the whole force of the Mexican army, commanded by Santa Anna in person. 
The battle was desperate until daylight, when only six men belonging to 
the Texian garrison were found alive. They were instantly surrounded, 
and ordered, by General Castrillon, to surrender, which they did, under a 
promise of his protection, finding that resistance any longer would be mad- 
ness. Colonel Crockett was of the number. He stood alone in an angle 
of the fort, the barrel of his shattered rifle in his right hand, in his left his 
huge Bowie knife dripping blood. There was a frightful gash across his 
forehead, while around him there was a complete barrier of about twenty 
Mexicans, lying pell-mell, dead, and dying. At his feet lay the dead body © 
of that well-known character, designated in the Colonel's narrative by the 
assumed named name of Thimblerig, his knife driven to the haft in the 
throat of a Mexican, and his left hand clenched in his hair. Poor fellow, 
I knew him well, at a time when he was possessed of many virtues, but of 
late years the weeds had choked up the flowers; however, Colonel Crockett 
had succeeded in awakening in his bosom a sense of better things, and the 
poor fellow was grateful to the last, and stood beside his friend throughout 
the desperate havoc. 

** General Castrillon was brave and not cruel, and disposed to save the 
prisoners. He marched them up to that part of the fort where stood Santa 
Anna and his murderous crew. The steady, fearless step, and undaunted 
tread of Colonel Crockett on this occasion, together with the bold demea- 
nour of the hardy veteran, had a powerful effect on all present. Nothing 
daunted, he marched up boldly in front of Santa Anna, and looked him 
sternly in the face, while Castrillon addressed ‘ his excellency :’—*‘ Sir, 
here are six prisoners I have taken alive; how shall I dispose of them ?’ 
Santa Anna looked at Castrillon fiercely, flew into a violent rage, and re- 
plied, ‘ Have I not told you before how to dispose of them? Why do you 
bring them to me?’ At the same time his brave officers plunged their 
swords into the bosoms of their defenceless prisoners. Colonel Crockett, 
seeing the act of treachery, instantly sprang like a tiger at the ruffian 
chief, but before he could reach him a dozen swords were sheathed in his 
indomitable heart ; and he fell, and died without a groan, a frown on his 
brow, and a smile of scorn and defiance on his lips.” 





Art. VII.—Society in America. By Harrier Martineau, Author of 


“ Tllustrations of Political Economy.” 3 vols, London: Saunders and 
Otley. 1837. 


Ir was naturally predicted by every one who ‘was acquainted with 
Miss Martineau or her writings, that her sojourn and travels in the 
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United States, would be the occasion and source of a literary work 
of ne ordinary character, Her masculine intellect, her independence 
of mind, her peculiar theories, her religious and political creeds, her 
enthusiasm, her descriptive powers, and her habits of delineation, 
both of scenery and real life, could not, it was supposed and hoped, 
be transferred to the New World, and allowed time to familiarise 
themselves there, without results worthy, at least, to take rank with 
her former productions. It was the opinion of some, likewise, that 
her speculations required to be more matured, and her information 
extended, before she would be able to command lasting respect for 
her opinions on those difficult and exalted subjects which she had 
for years endeavoured to elucidate. 

It seems to have been part of Miss Martineau’s design also, in 
crossing the Atlantic, to correct or to fortify some of her darling 
doctrines. For, while on account of her health she was ordered to 
travel for the space of two years, she selected the United States, 
that she might judge for herself of the ‘‘ actual working of repub- 
lican institutions” —the idol of her political worship. Accordingly, 
in 1834, we believe, she left England to visit, to traverse, and to 
examine the people and the lands of that immense country—her 
travels extending far and wide throughout the different States in the 
Union. She says that she resided in all the principal towns, be- 
came acquainted with almost every eminent senator and representa- 
tive, knew nearly every man who is distinguished in politics, science, 
and literature, and almost every distinguished woman in the States. 
She declares that she has respected and beloved friends in each 
political family, and of nearly every religious denomination—among 
slave-holders, colonizationists, and abolitionists. She had the 
honour of enjoying the hospitality of the President himself, and she 
has travelled among tribes of Indians, and has spent months in the 
Southern States, with negroes ever at her back. To quote some of 
her own words, in this account of her opportunities of studying 
America—* In the course of this tour, I visited almost every kind 
of institution : the prisons of Auburn, Philadelphia, and Nashville ; 
the insane and other hospitals of almost every considerable place ; 
the literary and scientific institutions ; the factories of the North, 
the plantations of the South, the farms of the West. I lived in 
houses which might be called palaces, in log-houses, and in a farm- 
house. I travelled much in waggons, as well as stages; also on 
horseback, and in some of the best and worst of steam-boats. I 
saw weddings and christenings ; the gatherings of the richer at 
watering places, and of the humbler at country festivals. I was 
present at orations, at land sales, and in the slave-market. I was 
in frequent attendance on the Supreme Court and the Senate ; and 
witnessed some of the proceedings of State Legislatures. Above 
all, [ was received into the bosom of many families, not as astranger, 
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but as a daughter or a sister. I am qualified, if any one is, to tes- 
tify to the virtues and the peace of the homes of the United States.” 

It would be strange if such a scope to such a person as the au- 
thoress should have for its results a tame, trashy, or a common- 
place book. It may beasserted that such a consequence was morally 
impossible ; at any rate, whether possible or not, one thing is clear 
beyond all denial, that the very reverse is the fact. Her ‘‘ Society 
in America ’’—or rather, as the work turns out to be, her disserta- 
tions upon Politics, Economy, Civilization, and Religion—the four 
branches into which it is divided, as tested and elucidated by the 
institutions and society of that country, will hereafter take a leading 
station among the elaborate books, whose authors have, with the 
most philosophical spirit and powers, treated of the great American 
experiment in all its bearings upon the liberties and best interests, 
public, private, and permanent, of man. 

Before leaving the introductory explanation which the authoress 
gives of her opportunities for judging of the various important 
branches upon which she expatiates, it is proper that we should let 
her be heard in her own defence, in reference to an objection that 
has been made and may be repeated, with respect to her individu- 
ally, and also to her sex. She says—‘‘ It has been frequently 
mentioned to me that my béing a woman was one disadvantage, and 
my being previously heard of another,” to her satisfactory perform- 
ance of the task undertaken in these volumes. But she answers, 
* In this I do not agree. I am sure I have seen much more of 
domestic life than could possibly have been exhibited to any gen- 
tleman travelling through the country. The nursery, the boudoir, 
the kitchen, are all excellent schools in which to learn the morals 
and the manners of a people; and as for public and professional 
affairs, those may always gain full information upon such matters 
who really feel an interest in them, be they men or women.”” Upon 
this statement, it may be suggested, that to be a complete observer 
of a people’s manners throughout all the concerns of private life, is 
more than either sex can be. As to Miss Martineau’s fame having 
preceded her, it mayalso beremarked that this circumstance must have 
had its disadvantagesas wellas thecontrary ; for, while it proved a key 
to many a curious and instructive volume, it naturally also sounded 
a note for preparation, and must have led to many a disclosure, 
where, not the whole, but the choicest and the most acceptable 
samples of the library or the cabinet in which human pride, emula- 
tion, and ambition happened to be incased, were brought to light. 

But there is no traveller who has an all-seeing eye—none can be 
everywhere present—none can scrutinise the hearts or fathom the 
motives of mankind. It is a great thing—it is all indeed that can 
be demanded of a stranger or a tourist who undertakes to give an 


account of the character of the country, and the people . visits, 
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that he exerts his utmost industry to observe—be actuated by the 
purest motives in judging, and cherish the most perfect impartiality 
in reporting, all that he has seen or heard, and all that his knowledge 
of humanity and his philosophy proves to him may be legitimately 
inferred from these ample premises. Now, it is impossible to pe- 
ruse any considerable portion of these volumes, without the convic- 
tion forcibly attending and following the exercise, that they are free 
to an unusual extent, of prejudice, or, as it would be more proper to 
speak, of misrepresentation ; for the authoress felt strongly in be- 
half of the institutions of America, before she set a foot upon its 
shores, and had formed many delightful anticipations therewith 
connected. But it seems to us that after going there she stood aloof, 
and maintained throughout a stern but elevated scale of justice, that 
was utterly incapable of reporting a single result at variance with 
the truth as she saw and felt it—more especially as regards all those 
conventional observances and habits which depend, not upon any 
fixed principle of excellence, but the caprices belonging to time or 
place. There is an intrepid spirit in her, besides her honesty of 
purpose, that scorns to yield to clamour, or to the voice of the many ; 
and to a degree, which, perhaps, no one, male or female, who is un- 
possessed of an unflinching and strong mind, and who has not also 
been much before the public, does she fearlessly and resolutely speak 
out, that which she believes and feels. This, in so far as regards 
the softness of the sex, may be an objection to her, but, in so far 
as regards a writer, it is an eminent virtue, and an excellence rarely 
to be witnessed. 

We do not say that Miss Martineau is always right ; we think 
that she often errs ; we believe too there are many serious ble- 
mishes in her present, as well as in her former works. For instance, 
she appears to us to be over enthusiastic—to expect from human 
nature too much; her hopes are too extravagant, at least, when 
tested by experience; her logic is often bad, and along with her 
perfect candour there is frequently offensive pretension ; nay, she is 
so candid, that she does not conceal her pretension, nor can she, 
because it forms a portion of her feelings and disposition. It is 
painful to see how weakness mingles with strength, philosophy 
with crudities, depth with superficiality, sound reasoning with false 
conclusions, and common sense with certain crotchets of the brain, 
throughout these volumes. ‘Take as a specimen a paragraph, in 
which, according to our opinion, several of these characteristics 
congregate. 

‘** One of the fundamental principles announced in the Declaration of 
Independence is, that governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. How can the political condition of women be 
reconciled with this? Governments in the United States have power to 
tax women who hold property; to divorce them from their husbands ; to 
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fine, imprison, and execute them for certain offences. Whence do these 
governments derive their powers? They are not ‘ just,’ as they are not 
derived from the consent of the women thus governed, Governments in 
the United States have power to enslave certain women, and also to 
punish other women for inhuman treatment of such slaves. Neither of 
these powers are ‘just;’ not being derived from the consent of the 
governed. Governments decree to women in some states half their 
husbands’ property; in others, one third. Jn some, a woman, on her 
marriage, is made to yield all her property to her husband; in others, to 
retain a portion, or the whole, in her own bands. Whence do govern- 
ments derive the unjust power of thus disposing of property without the 
consent of the governed ? The democratic principle condemns all this as 
wrong, and requires the equal political representation of all rational 
beings. Children, idiots, and criminals, during the season of sequestration, 
are the only fair exceptions. The case is so plain that I might close it 
here; but it is interesting to inquire how so obvious a decision has been 
so evaded as to leave to women no political rights whatever. The ques- 
tion has been asked, from time to time, in more countries than one, How 
obedience to the laws can be required of women, when no woman has, 
either actually or virtually, given any assent to any law? No plausible 
answer has, as far as I can discover, been offered—for the good reason, 
that no plausible answer can be devised. The most principled democratic 
writers on government have, on this subject, sunk into fallacies as dis- 
graceful as any advocate of despotism has adduced. In fact, they have 
thus sunk from being, for the moment, advocates uf despotism. Jefferson 
in America, and James Mill at home, subside, for the occasion, to the 
level of the author of the Emperor of Russia’s Catechism for the young 
Poles.” 


But however extravagant these views may be, however impracti- 
cable might be the legislative measure even in America, which Miss 
Martineau would pass in accordance with them,—or however dis- 
astrous to morality, peace, and home-bred virtues such an enact- 
ment would become,—still our laudatory expressions stand un- 
affected, when we characterize her candour and impartiality as being 
of an exalted nature and unimpeachable ; so that independent of the 
value of the information she communicates, and the lights of philo- 
sophy she brings forward, her spirit is admirable. 

But it is time that we should proceed to give some account of the 
plan and general contents of the work—and secondly present some 
samples from its pages. 

We have already alluded to Miss Martineau’s four-fold division. 
Under each of the great heads she has many subdivisions. After 
first treating of politics generally and relatively to America, she 
considers the machinery of government in the United States, and 
then the morals, so to say, of their politics,—such as office, news- 
papers, apathy of citizenship, sectional prejudice, citzenship of peo- 
ple of colour, &c. Under economy (which term she applies to 
the state of society), the manners of the people, in all their varieties, 
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as regards general pursuits, agriculture, markets, manufactures, 
morals of manufacturers, commerce, and slavery, &c.—she disposes 
of the second division of her methodical work. Civilization, the 
third head, leads to discussions concerning the idea of honour, 
woman, children, &c. Woman, alone, occupies separate sections on 
marriage, occupation and health. ‘The last subject is religion, and 
of course affords abundant scope for the writer’s liberality, and par- 
ticular opinions regarding the state of this great concern in the 
country under consideration. 

The plan is not only remarkably methodical, and perhaps artifi- 
cial, but the manner in which it has been executed is elaborate, 
and from the style of dissertation which she has adopted, rather 
than of giving sketches, fresh and lively, of what she has seen, and 
immediately felt, itis heavy. Weneed not waste generalities about 
certain crude portions and deficiencies, which will at once be ob- 
served by the reflecting reader, should he examine the work from 
beginning to end. At the same time the parts liable to fault-find- 
ing are very inconsiderable, when compared with the standard ex- 
cellencies which abound in each of the volumes, and under each of 
the divisions. We have said that the work is heavy, but the weight 
consists not in masses of trash, but of solid and impressive matter. 
It is not one perusal that will do it justice; the book is not calcu- 
Jated to obtain an ephemeral notoriety ; but to be read, and re-read 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and throughout Europe, now, and 
many years hence. 

Miss Martineau everywhere bears in mind, and indeed the strain 
of her philosophy leads throughout to the conclusion, that the theory 
of a political constitution is a matter of no importance, however 
perfect it may seem, unless the morals and intellectual elevation of 
the people be in harmony with it. There arises from this predomi- 
nating, incontrovertible, and clearly defined principle, a steadfast 
and constant guide to the observer and reasoner, that keeps by it, 
as is admirably displayed in these volumes. The writer has thus 
obtained a rule by which to try how far the Americans are from or 
near to the model of democratic institutions, and to pilot her specu- 
lations, as to their future history, she being in theory a confirmed 
democrat. 

There is one subject on which the friends of humanity must 
regard her opinions with unalloyed satisfaction ; but what is more, 
those opinions will not pass like the vagrant wind across the terri- 
tories of America, nor are they, we are convinced, destined to fail of 
being practically operative in no slight degree, and at no distant 
period in futurity. We allude to slavery in the Southern States, 
the effects of which she scrutinizes and exposes in the most masterly 
manner that we have ever seen. Not that her details of the phy- 
sical privations and sufferings of the negroes harrow the feelings so 
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much as many accounts which we have read. She even represents 
these victims, in this respect, as being much better treated, for 
the most part, than has often been represented. Her views go 
far deeper, and extend far wider. The moral evils resulting from 
slavery, both to the black and white members of the community, 
absorb her inmost thoughts, and are the theme of her most 
appalling pictures. In the Southern States she represents society 
as being corrupted and depraved to the very core, through the in- 
fluence of the dire curse in question—the oppressed and the 
oppressors being affected alike. There is no surety of personal 
safety—none of domestic peace, in these parts. The animal pas- 
sions have been let loose in all their grossness and madness. The 
people exhibit the hospitality, and the revengeful cruelties of the 
Indian tribes; innocence, even in childhood, is vitiated ; and 
woman, though ostensibly adored, is in reality degraded. These 
and many other results, all of them being referrible to the predomi- 
nance of slavery, are clearly and strongly deduced by Miss Mar- 
tineau from the system ; and yet in her analysis and inferences it 
is the silent and progressive but sure fangs, that have fastened on 
the vitals of society, finely and philosophically traced, as well as 
calmly exhibited to the reader, that present the awful picture which 
these volumes contain. We string together four paragraphs, with- 
out any regard toclose connection or regular sequence, in confirma- 
tion of our statement. 

‘“‘ T repeatedly heard the preaching of a remarkably liberal man, of a free 
and kindly spirit, in the South. His last sermon, extempore, was from 
the text, Cast all your care upon him, for He careth for you. The preacher 
told us, among other things, that God cares for all—for the meanest as 
well as the mightiest. He cares for that coloured person, said he, point- 
ing to the gallery where the people of colour sit—he cares for that coloured 
person as well as for the wisest and best of you Whites. This was the 
most wanton insult I had ever seen offered to a human being; and it was 
with difficulty that I refrained from walking out of the church. Yet no 
one present to whom I afterwards spoke of it seemed able to comprehend 
the wrong. Well! said they, does not God care for the coloured people ?”’ 


Were the slave-owners not shorn of every trace of elevated pride, 
and nobility of nature, how could they, for the sake of gold, endure 
the witless sarcasms, which, the following account shows, are con- 
ws tees at them, even by their most submissive and degraded 
slaves ! 


‘The Americans possess an advantage in regard to the teaching of 
manners which they do not yet appreciate. ‘They have before their eyes, 
in the manners of the coloured race, a perpetual caricature of their own 
follies—a mirror of conventionalism from which they can never escape, 
The negroes are the most imitative set of people living. While they are 
in a degraded condition, with little principle, little knowledge, little inde- 
pendence, they copy the most successfully those things in their superiors 
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which involve the least principle, knowledge, and independence—viz. their 
conventionalisms. They carry their mimicry far beyond any which is seen 
among the menia!s of the rich in Europe. The black footmen of the 
United States have tiptoe graces, stiff cravats, and eye-catching flourishes, 
like the footmen in London; but the imitation extends into more impor- 
tant matters. As the slaves of the South assume their masters’ names and 
military titles, they assume their methods of conducting the courtesies and 
gaieties of life. I have in my possession a note of invitation to a ball, 
written on pink paper with gilt edges.—‘ Mr. Richard Massey requests 
the pleasure of Mrs. Mikens and Miss Arthur’s company, on Saturday 
evening, at seven o'clock, in Dr. Smith’s long brick-store. When the 
lady invited came to her mistress for the ticket which was necessary to 
authorize her being out after nine at night, she was dressed in satin with 
white muslin over it, satin shoes, and white kid gloves; but the satin was 
faded, the muslin torn: the shoes were tied upon the extremities of her 
splay feet, and the white gloves dropping in tatters from her dark fingers. 
She was a caricature, instead of a fine lady. A friend of mine walked a 
mile or two in the dusk behind two Black men and a woman whom they 
were courting. He told me that nothing could be more admirable than 
the coyness of the lady and the compliments of the gallant and his friend. 
It could not be very amusing to those who reflect that holy and constant 
love, free preference, and all that makes marriage a blessing instead of a 
curse, were here out of the question: but the resemblance in the mode of 
courtship to that adopted by Whites, when meditating marriage of a not 
dissimilar virtue—a marriage of barter—could not be overlooked. 

‘* Even in their ultimate funereal courtesies, the coloured race imitate 
the Whites. Anepitaph on a negro baby at Savannah begins ‘‘ Sweet 
blighted lily !” 

Such stinging ridicule we never heard or read of before. Let us 
come to the effects of bondage upon the slaves themselves. 


‘‘ We saw to-day the common sight of companies of slaves travelling 
westwards, and the very uncommon one of a party returning into South 
Carolina. When we overtook such a company proceeding westwards, and 
asked where they were going, the answer commonly given by the slaves 
was, into Yellibama. Sometimes these poor creatures were encamped, 
under the care of the slave-trader, on the banks of a clear stream, to spend 
a day in washing their clothes. Sometimes they were loitering along the 
road; the old folks and infants mounted on the top of a waggon-load of 
luggage, the able-bodied on foot, perhaps silent, perhaps laughing, the 
prettier of the girls perhaps with a flower in the hair and a lover’s arm 
around her shoulder. There were wide differences in the air and gait 
of these people. It is usual to call the most depressed of them brutish in 
appearance. In some sense they are so; but I never saw in any brute an 
expression of countenance so low, so lost, as in the most degraded class of 
negroes. There is some life and intelligence in the countenance of every 


animal; even in that of the silly sheep, nothing so dead as the vacant, 
unheeding look of the depressed slave is to be seen.” 


Take them when located and at home. 
‘* We visited the negro quarter, a part of the estate which filled me with 
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disgust wherever I went. It is something between a haunt of monkeys 
and a dwelling-place of human beings. The natural good taste so remark- 
able in free negroes is here extinguished. Their small, dingy, untidy 
houses, their cribs, the children crouching round the fire, the animal 
deportment of the grown-up, the brutish chagrins and enjoyments of the 
old, were all loathsome. There was some relief in seeing the children 
playing in the sun, and sometimes fowls clucking and strutting round the 
houses ; but otherwise a walk through a lunatic asylum is far less painful 
than a visit to the slave quarter of an estate. The children are left during 
the working hours in the charge of a woman; and they are bright, and 
brisk, and merry enough for the season, however slow and stupid they may 
be destined to become.” 


Now, there is not a coarsely-drawn picture or repulsive idea in 
any one of these passages—in so far as the writer’s delineation and 
feelings go. But how much sharper and resistless are the lessons 
and the facts thus levelled at the devoted abettors of slavery? It 
can hardly be imagined that even a slave-driver, overseer, or pro- 
prietor, should read these and many other paragraphs to be found 
in the volumes before us, without wincing. 

We must add one other passage, which should be recommended 
to the consideration of all wealthy emigrants, who wish to balance 
beforehand the pros and the cons, with respect to establishing 
themselves in Alabama. 


“ The profits of cotton-growing when I was in Alabama were thirty- 
five per cent. One planter whom I knew had bought fifteen thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of land within two years, which he could then have sold for 
sixty-five thousand dollars. He expected to make that season fifty or sixty 
thousand dollars of his growing crop. It is certainly the place to become 
rich in; but the state of society is fearful. One of my hosts, a man of 
great good-nature, as he shows in the treatment of his slaves and in his 
family relations, had been stabbed in the back in the reading-room of the 
town two years before, and no prosecution was instituted. Another of my 
hosts carried loaded pistois for a fortnight, just before I arrived, knowing 
that he was lain in wait for by persons against whose illegal practices he 
had given information to a magistrate, whose carriage was therefore broken 
in pieces and thrown into the river. A lawyer, with whom we were in 
company one afternoon, was sent for to take the deposition of a dying 
man who had been sitting with his family in the shade, when he received 
three balls in the back from three men who took aim at him from behind 
trees. The tales of gaol-breaking and rescue were numberless; and a 
lady of Montgomery told me that she had lived there four years, during 
which time no day, she believed, had passed without some one’s life having 
been attempted either by duelling or assassination. It will be understood 
that I describe this region as presenting an extreme case of the material 


advantages and moral evils of a new settlement under the institution of 
slavery.” 


In the South, the slave-owners are represented as being enchained 
by the bondage they impose and uphold ; for they dare not longer 
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manumit their victims, when they have the heart, or an interest in 
doing so, lest the number of those thus liberated should increase — 
the greatest peril, it is supposed, would then threaten the white 
population. Miss Martineau, however, is of opinion that the 
day is not distant when slavery will be extinguished in these 
regions. Alas! how dire the consequences if its evils be allowed 
to become much more aggravated and exasperated than they now 
are | | 

Before leaving this part of the work, we extract another paragraph 
having reference to it. The fact, and the lesson it conveys are 
worthy of being studied by moral philosophers. 


‘Persons from New England, France, or England, becoming slave- 
holders, are found to be the most severe masters and mistresses, however 
good their tempers may always have appeared previously. They cannot, 
like the native proprietor, sit waiting half an hour for the second course, 
or see every thing done in the worst possible manner; their rooms dirty, 
their property wasted, their plans frustrated, their infants slighted, them- 
selves deluded by artifices—they cannot, like the native proprietor, endure 
all this unruffied. It seems to me that every slave-holder’s temper is 
subjected to a discipline which must either ruin or perfect it. While we 
know that many tempers are thus ruined, and must mourn for the unhappy 
creatures who cannot escape from their tyranny, it is evident, on the other 
hand, that many tempers are to be met with which would shame down 
and silence for ever the irritability of some whose daily life is passed 
under circumstances of comparative ease.” 


Connected with the barbarisms and demoralization engendered 
by slavery, may be quoted the ferocious code of honour that has been 
established in the Southern and South-Western States. 


“A passenger on board the Henry Clay, in which I ascended the 
Mississippi, showed in perfection the results ofa falseideaof honour. He 
belonged to one of the first families in Kentucky, had married well, and 
settled at Natchez, Mississippi. His wife was slandered by a resident of 
Natchez, who, refusing to retreat, (retract?) was shot dead by the hus- 
band, who fled to Texas. The wife gathered their property together, 
followed her husband, was shipwrecked below New Orleans, and lost all. 
Her wants were supplied by kind persons at New Orleans, and she was 
forwarded by them to her destination, but soon died of cholera. Her 
husband went up into Missouri, and settled in a remote part of it to 
practise law; but with a remote suspicion that he was dogged by the 
relations of the man he had shot. One day he met a man muffled ina 
cloak, who engaged with him, shot him in both sides, and stabbed him 
with an Arkansas knife. The victim held off the knife from wounding 
him mortally till help came and his foe fled. The wounded man slowly 
recovered; but his right arm was so disabled as to compel him to postpone | 
his schemes of revenge. He ascertained that his enemy had fled to | 
Texas ; followed him there; at length met him, one fine evening, riding 
with his double-barrelled gun before him. They knew each other instantly ; 
the double-barrelled gun was raised and pointed, but before it could be 
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fired, its owner fell from the saddle, shot dead like the brother he had 
sought to avenge. The murderer was flying up the river once more 
when I saw him, not doubting that he should again be dogged by some 
relation of the brothers he had shot. Some of the gentlemen on board 
believed that if he surrendered himself at Natchez, he would be let off with 
little or no punishment, and allowed to settle again in civilized society; 
but he was afraid of the gallows, and intended to join some fur company 
in the North-west, if he could, and if he failed in this, to make himself a 
chief of a tribe of wandering [ndians.” 


It has already been intimated, and, indeed, nothing else could be 
expected of one who holds Miss Martineau’s political creed, that 
she went out to America with strong prepossessions in behalf of the 
country. We have asserted that the purest integrity, and the 
utmost impartiality stamp her representations of all that she saw or 
learned. Accordingly, we doubt not, she has said many things that 
will give offence in the States, and many things that will be jeered 
at on this side of the Atlantic, as exaggerations. No other general 
criterion, however, can furnish a better standard to prove that she 
is, in the main, right. We are anxious to have her authority lis- 
tened to, on account of both countries, and therefore thus labour to 
recommend it. 

For example—though she pictures the morality of the most vir- 
tuous States to be superior to that of Europe, it is clear that it is 
not what she expected to find it. Again—the efforts, and the 
motives which excite those efforts, in the pursuit of gain in America, 
are more selfish, fierce, and mean, than they appear in England. 
These are conclusions to which the reader must come from a perusal 
of her pages. 

Among the prevailing drawbacks in the feelings and conduct 
of the Americans, as a nation, our authoress dwells upon one, with 
even more than her ordinary power of exposure and reproof. We 
refer to the tyranny of the many over the few in matters of opinion 
and practice. The truth is, that there exists in that country, a 
caution even on the part of the wise and the good, that prevents 
them from speaking aloud on the most vital questions of morality 
and humanity, whenever a depraved or prejudiced majority may be 
of a contrary mind. Such a bondage our authoress characterizes, in 
an eloquent strain of reproof, as despicable and criminal, which we 
would fain quote ; but are precluded from doing so, on account of 
the illustration which she adduces— 


‘« There would be something amusing in observing the operation of this 
habit of caution, if it were not too serious a misfortune. "When Dr. Chan- 
ning’s work on Slavery came out, the following conversation passed be- 
tween a lady of Boston and myself. She began it with— 

««« Have you seen Dr. Channing’s book ?” 

“« Yes, Have you?’ 

**Ono. Do not you thinkit very ill timed?’ 
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** No; I think it well timed ; as it did not come out sooner.’ 

“ « But is it not wrong to increase the public excitement at such time ?” 

“«* That depends upon the nature of the excitement. But this book 
seems to have a tranquillising effect : as the exhibition of true principles 
generally has.’ 

“* But Dr. Channing is not a practical man. He is only a retired 
student. He has no real interest in the matter.’ 

“ No worldly interest; and this, and his seclusion, enable him to see 
more clearly than others, in a case where principles enlighten men, and 
practice seems only to blind them.’ 

“© * Well: I shall certainly read the book, as you like it so much.’ 

“ ¢ Pray don’t, if that is your reason.’ 

‘* A reply to Dr. Channing’s book soon appeared ;—a pamphlet which 
savoured only of fear, dollars, and, consequently. insult. A gentleman 
of Boston, who had, on some important occasions, shown that he could 
exercise a high moral courage, made no mention of this reply for some 
time after it appeared. At length, on hearing another person speak of it as 
it deserved, he said, ‘ Now people are so openly speaking of that reply, 
I have no objection to say what I think of it. I have held my tongue 
about it hitherto; but yesterday I heard —— speak of it as you do; and 
I no longer hesitate to declare that I think it an infamous production.’ ” 


Whenever the Americans discover, says Miss Martineau, 
how miserable a restraint they have imposed upon themselves by 
this servitude of opinion, they will see how it is that while ‘ out- 
wardly blessed beyond parallel, they have been no happier than the 
rest of the world. I doubt whether, among the large “ uneasy 
classes of the Old World, there is so much heart-eating care, so 
much nervous anxiety, as among the dwellers in the towns of the 
Northern States of America, from this cause alone. If I had to 
choose, I would rather endure the involuntary uneasiness of the Old 
World sufferers, than the self-imposed anxiety of the New; except 
that the self-imposed suffering may be shaken off at any moment.” 
This is plain dealing and forcible, as well as plain. There is no 
attempt at softening down truths and independent principles of con- 
duct here. The doctrine is wholesome and required on every occa- 
sion and in all countries, but, surely never so needed as by the people 
to whom it is immediately addressed. Miss Martineau will make 
herself to be honourably remembered, both in the Old and the New 
World, long after she has ceased to be conscious of the homage. 

Our extracts must now take a more diversified turn, and be 
gathered nearly at random, from a variety of subjects. Neither 
will they require any lengthened explanation or criticism. We 
select them chiefly for their abstract value, and as specimens from 
these excellent volumes. 

Much has been said about the vulgarity of the Americans. Take 
some of our authoress’s observations on this subject. 


‘*‘ T imagine that the English who have complained the most copiously 
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of the vulgarity of American manners, have done so from two causes 
from using their own conventional notions as a standard of manners, 
(which is a vulgarism in themselves) ; and alsc from their intercourses 
with the Americans having been confined to those who consider themselves 
the Aristocracy of the United States; the wealthy and showy citizens of 
the Atlantic ports. Foreign travellers are most hospitably received by 
this class of society ; introduced to ‘ the first people in Boston,’—‘ in New 
York,’—‘ in Philadelphia ;’ and taught to view the country with the eyes 
of their hosts. No harm is intended here: itis very natural: but it is 
not the way for strangers to obtain an understanding of the country and 
the people. The traveller who chooses industriously to see for himself, 
not with European or aristocratic merely, but with human eyes, will find 
the real aristocracy of the country, not only in ball-rooms and back-par- 
lours, but also in fishing boats, in stores, in college-chambers, and behind 
the plough. ‘Till he has seen all this, and studied the natural manners of 
the natural aristocracy, he is no more justified in applying the word 
‘vulgar’ to more than a class, than an American would be who should 
call all the English vulgar, when he had seen only the London aldermen 
class.” 

Again, 

‘“ The manners of the wealthy classes depend, of course, upon the cha- 
racter of their objects and interests; but they are not, on the whole, so 
agreeable as those of their less opulent neighbours. The restless osten- 
tation of such as live for grandeur and show is vulgar; as I have said, the 
only vulgarity to be seen in the country. Nothing can exceed the dis- 
play of it at watering places. At Rockaway, on Long Island, I saw in 
one large room, while the company was waiting for dinner, a number of 
groups which would have made a good year’s income for a clever carica- 
turist. If any lady, with an eye and a pencil adequate to the occasion, 
would sketch the phenomena of affectation that might be seen in one day 
in the piazza and drawing-room at Reckaway, she might be an useful 
censor of manners. But the task would be too full of sorrow and shame 
for any one with the true republican spirit. For my own part, I felt be- 
wildered insuch company. It was as if I had been set down in a kind of 
debatable land between the wholly imaginary society of the so-called 
fashionable novels of late years, and the broad sketches of citizen-life 
given by Madame D’Arblay. It was like nothing real. When I saw the 
young ladies tricked out in the most expensive finery, flirting over the 
backgammon-board, tripping affectedly across the room, languishing with 
a seventy-dollar cambric handkerchief, starting up in ecstacy at the en- 
trance of a baby; the mothers as busy with affectations of another kind, 
and the brothers sidling hither and thither, now with assiduity and now 
with nonchalance; and no one imparting the refreshment of a natural 
countenance, movement, or tone, I almost doubted whether I was awake. 
The village scenes that I had witnessed rose up in strong contrast,—the 
mirthful wedding, the waggon-drives, the offerings of wild-flowers to 
the stranger, the unintermitting, simple courtesy of each to all; and it 
was scarcely credible that these contrasting scenes could both be existing 
in the same republic.” 
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All that can be reported of American manners as seen by travel 
lers in stages and steam-boats, has been repeated wearifully, and 
therefore Miss Martineau does not trouble her readers with many 
ei of this description. She does not think that the Yan- 

ees eat faster than other people, on the whole ; for though the ce- 
lerity at hotel tables be remarkable, as she admits, so it is in the 
case of stage-coach travellers in England. In private houses she 
never was aware of being hurried. She testifies also to the cheerful, 
unintermitting civility of all gentlemen travellers, throughout the 
country. But there are vulgarities even in this. 


«“ The degree of consideration shown to women is, in my opinion, greater 
than is rational, or good for either party ; but the manners of an Ameri- 
can stage-coach might afford a valuable lesson and example to many 
classes of Europeans who have a high opinion of their own civilization. 
I do not think it rational or fair that every gentleman, whether old or 
young, sick or well, weary or untired, should, as a matter of course, yield 
up the best places in the stage to any lady passenger. Ido not think it 
rational or fair that five gentlemen should ride on the top of the coach, 

where there is no accommodation for holding on, and no resting place 
for the feet), for some hours of a July day in Virginia, that a young lady, 
who was slightly delicate, might have room to lay up her feet, and change 
her posture as she pleased. It is obvious that, if she was not strong 
enough to travel on common terms in the stage, her family should have 
travelled in an extra, or staid behind, or done anything rather than allow 
five persons to risk their health and sacrifice their comfort forthe sake of 
one. Whatever may be the good moral effects of such self-renunciation 
on the tempers of the gentlemen, the custom is very injurious to ladies. 
Their travelling manners are any thing butamiable. While ona journey, 
women who appear well enough in their homes present all the character- 
istics of spoiled children. Screaming and trembling at the apprehension 
of danger are not uncommon; but there is something far worse in the 
cool selfishness with which they accept the best of every thing, at any 
sacrifice to others, and usually, in the South and West, without a word 
or look of acknowledgement. They are like spoiled children when the 
gentlemen are not present to be sacrificed to them,—in the inn-parlour, 
while waiting for meals or the stage, and in the cabin of a steam-boat. 
I never saw any manner so repulsive as that of many American ladies 
on board steam-boats. They look as if they supposed you meant to injure 
them, till you show to the contrary. The suspicious side-glance, or the 
full stare, the cold, immovable observation, the bristling self-defence the 
moment you come near, the coul pushing to get the best places, every 
thing said or done without the least trace of trust or cheerfulness, these 
are the disagreeable consequences of the ladies being petted and humored 
as they are. The New England ladies, who are compelled by their su- 
perior numbers to depend less upon the care of others, are far happier and 
pleasanter companions in a journey than those of the rest of the country.” 

There are some discriminating, descriptive, and amusing stric- 
tures as well as anecdotes, in these volumes, on the American style 


of conversation. ‘The most common mode, says Miss Martineau, 
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is prosy, but withal, droll and rich. For some weeks she found it 
difficult to keep awake during the entire reply to any question she 
happened to ask ; for the person questioned seemed to feel himself 
put upon his conscience to give a full, fair, and particular account, 
and would go back as near to the deluge as the subject would admit, 
and forward to the millenium, taking care to omit nothing of con- 
sequence between these dates. Miss Martineau should have recol- 
lected, however, that every one is not so quick of apprehension as 
herself, nor previously so well informed, probably on the very sub- 
ject which might be the theme of this particularity. It is also to 
be supposed that gentlemen and ladies thought themselves in honour 
bound to do their best, and that they felt their talents put to their 
mettle when such a famous author was the inquirer. She says also, 
in reference to American talk, that there is often an epigrammatic 
turn in it, that is striking, although the people have never heard of 
the “ art of conversation ” which is supposed to be studied by the 
English. ‘ Some young men, travelling on horseback among the 
White Mountains, became inordinately thirsty, and stopped for milk 
at a house by the road-side. They emptied every basin that was 
offered, and still wanted more. The woman of the house at length 
brought an enormous bow! of milk, and set it down on the table, 
saying, ‘ One wouldthink, gentlemen, you had never been weaned.’”’ 

The great simplicity and fun of the usual domestic talk of the 
Americans is contrasted with the solemn pedantry, of which the 
extremest examples are to be foundthere. One gentleman assured 
the authoress that she was quite wrong on some point, because she 
differed from him ; for, with the utmost gravity, he declared, ‘‘ that 
there had been a time when he believed, like other people, that he 
might be mistaken ; but that experience had convinced him that he 
never was ; and he had cast behind him the fear of error.” 


“TI rarely, if ever, met with instances of this pedantry among the 
yeomanry or mechanic classes; or among the young. ‘The most nume- 
rous and the worst pedants were middle-aged ladies. One instance 
struck me as being unlike anything that could happen in England. A 
literary and very meritorious village mantua-maker declared that it was 
very hard if her gowns did not fit the ladies of the neighbourhood. She 
had got the exact proportions of the Venus de Medici, to make them by : 
and what more could she do? Again. A sempstress was anxious that 
her employer should request me to write something about Mount Auburn 
(the beautiful cemetry near Boston.) Upon her being questioned as to 
what kind of composition she had in her fancy, she said she would have 
Mount Auburn considered under three points of view :—as it was on the 
day of creation,—as it is now—as it will be on the day of resurrection. 
I liked the idea so well that I got her to write it for me, instead of my 
doing it for her.”’ 


We append to this a passage which characterises the literary at- 
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tainments of the American ladies, according to Miss Martineau’s 
opportunity of judging. 

** All American ladies are more or less literary: and some are so to 
excellent purpose : to the saving of their minds from the vacuity. Readers 
are plentiful: thinkers are rare. Minds are of a very passive character: 
and it follows that languages are much cultivated. If ever a woman was 
pointed out to me as distinguished for information, 1 might be sure 
before-hand that she was a linguist. I met with a great number of ladies 
who read Latin; some Greek; some Hebrew; some German. With the 
exception of the last, the learning did not seem to be of much use to them, 
except as a harmless exercise. I met with more intellectual activity, 
more general power, among many ladies who gave little time to books, 
than among those who are distinguished as being literary. I did not 
meet with a good artist among all the ladies in the States. I never had 
the pleasure of seeing a good drawing, except in one instance; or, except 
in two, of hearing good music. The entire failure of all attempts to 
draw is still a mystery to me. The attempts are incessant : but the 
results are below criticism. Natural philosophy is not pursued to any 
extent by women, There is some pretension to mental and moral philo- 
sophy ; but the less that is said on that head the better.” 


When touching on the subject of literature, it may be well to let 


the authoress be heard in part of what she says of American news- 
papers. 


_ “Side by side with the sinners of the rostrum, stand the sinners of the 
newspaper press, The case is clear, and needs little remark or illustra- 
tion. The profligacy of newspapers, wherever they exist, is a universal 
complaint; and, of all newspaper presses, I never heard any one deny that 
the American is the worst. Of course, this depravity being so general 
throughout the country, it must be occasioned by some overpowering 
force of circumstances. ‘The causes are various; and it is a testimony to 
the strength and purity of the democratic sentiment in the country, that 
the republic has not been overthrown by itsnewspapers. While the popula- 
tion is so scattered as it now is, throughout the greater part of the Union, 
nothing is easier than to make the people know only one side of a question ; 
few things are easier than to keep from them, altogether, the knowledge 
of any particular affair; and, worse than all, on them may easily be 
practised the discovery that lies may work their intended effect, before 
the truth can overtake them. It is hard to tell which is worst—the wide 
diffusion of things that are not true, or the suppression of things that are 
not true. It is no secret that some able personage at Washington writes 
letters on the politics and politicians of the general government, and 
sends them to the remotest corners of the Union, to appear in their 
newspapers; after which, they are collected in the administration news- 
paper at Washington, as testimonies of public opinion in the respective 
districts where they appear. It is no secret that the newspapers of the 
south keep out of their columns all information which might enlighten 
their readers, near and afar, as to the real state of society at home. I 
can testify to the remarkable events which occur in the Southern States, 
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unnoticed by any press, and transpiring only through accident. ‘Two 
men were burned alive, without trial, by the gentlemen of Mobile, just 
before my arrival there; and no newspaper even alluded to the circum- 
stance, till, many months after, a brief and obscure paragraph, in a 
northern journal, treated itas a matter of hearsay.* * * * * 

« There will be no great improvement in the literary character of the 
American newspapers, till the literature of the country has improved. 
Their moral character depends upon the moral taste of the people. This 
looks like a very severe censure. If it be so, the same censure applies 
elsewhere ; and English morals must be held accountable for the slanders 
and captiousness displayed in the leading articles of British journals, and 
for the disgustingly jocose tone of their police reports, where crimes are 
treated as entertainments, and misery as a jest. Whatever may be the 
exterior causes of the Americans having been hitherto ill served in their 
newspapers, it is now certain that there are none which may not be over- 
powered by a sound moral t:ste. In their country, the demand lies with 
the many. Whenever the many demand truth and justice in their 
journals, and reject falsehood and calumny, they will be served according 
to their desire.” 

We might gather from every section in these volumes passages 
equally important, and the fruit of equally sound and deep reflection 
with any now quoted. But we must desist. Enough has been cited 
to show the trim of the writer, and the matter she has so plentifully 
at her command. ‘Two extracts more, however, will be found ap- 
plicable to parties at home as well as abroad; the latter of the 
paragraphs going to the root of a fashion and an institution, which 
may be founded on a fallacy, or on principles» that bring in their 
train, insensibly, evils much greater than those sought to be era- 


dicated. 

“In New England, a vast deal of time is spent in attending preachings, 
and other religious meetings : and in paying visits, for religious purposes, 
to the poor and sorrowful. The same results follow from this practice 
that may be witnessed wherever it is much pursued. In as far as sym- 
pathy is kept up, ana acquaintanceship between different classes in society 
is occasioned, the practice is good. In as far as it unsettles the minds of 
the visitors, encourages a false craving for religious excitement, tempts 
to spiritual interference on the one hand, and cant on the other, and 
humours or oppresses those who need such offices least, while it alienates 
those who want them most—the practice is bad. I am disposed to think 
that much good is done, and much harm: and that, whenever women 
have a greater charge of indispensable business on their hands, so as todo 
good and reciprocate religious sympathy by laying hold of opportunities, 
instead of by making occupation, more than the present good will be 
done, without any of the harm. ; 

‘My own convictions are, that Associations, excellent as they are for 
mechanical objects, are not fit instruments for the achievement of moral 
aims : that there is yet no proof that the principle of self-restraint has been 
exalted and strengthened in the United States by the Temperance move- 
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ment, while the already too great regard to opinion, and subservience to 
spiritual encroachment, have been much increased : that, therefore, great 
as are the visible benefits of the institution, it may at length appear that 
they have been dearly purchased. I have reason to think that numbers 
of persons in the United States, especially enlightened physicians, (who 
have the best means of knowledge,) are of the same opinion. This is 
confirmed by the fact that there is a spreading dislike of gssociations for 
moral, while there is a growing attachment to them for mechanical, 


objects. The majority will show to those who may be living at the time 
what is the right.” 


There are many scenes in life and nature which are graphically 
sketched that relieve the reader from that tension of mind and 1m- 
pressive reflection which the burden of the work requires and 


inspires. One specimen—viz., of a scene in the backwoods, shall 
close our extracts and our paper. 


“One rainy October day, I saw a settler at work in the forest, on which 
he appeared to have just entered. His clearing looked, in comparison 
with the forest behind him, of about the size of a pincushion. He was 
standing up to the knees in water among the stubborn stumps and char- 
red stems of dead trees. He was notching logs with his axe, beside his 
small log-hut and stye. There was swamp behind and swamp on each 
side, a pool of mud around each dead tree, which had been wont to drink 
the moisture. There was a semblance of a tumble-down fence; no 
orchard yet, no grave-yard, no poultry, none of the graces of fixed habi- 
tation had yet grown up. On looking back to catch a last view of the 
scene, I saw two little boys about three and four years old leading a 
horse home from the forest, one driving the animal behind with an arm- 
ful of bush, and the other reaching upon tiptoe tc keep his hold of the 
halter, and both looking as if they would be drowned in the swamp. If 
the mother was watching from the hut, she must have thought this 
strange dismal play for her little ones. The hard-working father must 
be toiling for his children; for the success of his after life can hardly 
atone to him for such a destitution of comfort as I saw him in the midst 
of. Many such scenes are passed on every road in the western parts of 
the States. ‘hey become cheering when the plough is seen, or a few 
sheep are straggling on the hill side, seeming lost in space.” 





—_—— 


Art. VIII.—Sketches in the Pyrenees. By the Author of * Slight 
Reminiscences of the Rhine,” and ‘“ The Gossips’s Week.” 2 vols. 
post 8vo. With Vignettes. London: Longman. 1837. 


Brerore getting through the first volume of these Sketches, we 
more than once felt half inclined to adopt the language of the 
Englishman referred to by the fair writer, whom she sat next to at 
the table d’hote at Berne ; and who, when some one mentioned the 
passage of the Gemmi, muttered, ‘‘I hope we are not going to hear 
any more about the beauties of nature. I wish people would talk of 
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something else—always the same subject, and one is so sick of it.”’ 
At the same time, though there be a great deal of sameness in the 
subjects of these Sketches, there is throughout impressed upon 
them so much of what is lovely and pure in thought and feeling, 
that we should be at a loss were it required of us to say, what 
portion we could willingly part with. Nearly destitute as the pages 
are of stirring incident, and dealing principally in descriptions of 
rural scenery and patent life and customs, there is yet every- 
where displayed in them such a keen, we may add, such a poetic eye, 
for detecting what is beautiful or magnificent in nature, or pictu- 
resque in manners, and such a sweet and copious feminine style of 
expression, that it is impossible not to desire to accompany the 
writer from chapter to chapter, and to the close of the whole. But 
besides this talent for observation and felicity of language, there is 
another feature which is mainly characteristic of these Sketches 
and that lends to them, by far their highest value—we allude 
to the graceful and charming reflections which are very abundantly 
and variously showered or suggested on every occasion, even when 
the object or the fact described may have been often noticed before, 
by herself or preceding tourists. After all, it is not of so much im- 
portance, that a descriptive writer furnish new pictures of scenery 
and life, as that he give a faithful transcript of his peculiar modes of 
observation, and of the manner in which ‘certain objects affect his 
mind. In this the present writer has happily succeeded, and while 
her delineations interest the reader on account of the beauty of 
their subjects, she most pleasantly as well as instructively engages 
the mind in relation to herself. At any time, and at any part, her 
volumes may be taken in hand, nor ever fail in yielding delight and 
profit. After these few general remarks, it is not necessary, either 
as regards our duty to the authoress or our readers, that we do much 
more than transfer to our pages certain specimens from her 
Sketches. 

It would appear that in the summer of 1835, the writer, partly for 
the sake of her health, left Paris for the South, and to enjoy the benefit 
of certain mineral springs in the Pyrenees. Several chapters at the 
beginning of the first volume detail the progress of this journey, and 
the objects that then more particularly came under observation. 
Versailles, Chartres, ‘Tours, Bourdeaux, the Landes, and many 
other intervening or adjacent places, accordingly obtain notice in 
these pages. Any one touch or sketch will afford a characteristic 
sample of the writer’s agreeable and fresh manner. 


‘“‘ The descent to Chartres varies the monotony of the scene a little. It 
has wood, and houses niched in it, and a long suburb of clay cottages and 
clay walls, standing out in a bright sun, with a comfortable air which 
belongs more to the sun than tothe habitations. These, though not sketch- 
book helps, have, in the absence of other beauties, the eminent one of 
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cleanliness. From Rambouillet onwards, the dwelling of the peasant has 
something of a neat and habitable air: vines are trained, and trees planted 
about it; and the paths before the door actually swept—a mark of nicety 
not always evident in places nearer to the capital. I do not speak of these 
habitations as orderly, sash-windowed concerns; but as quiet homely huts, 
in which Gainsborough, or perhaps Morland, might, on a soft becoming 
day such as this is, have found something pleasant. I say a becoming day, 
for humble scenery of the cottage kind is a pastoral or a pigsty, just as the 
sky pleases. 

“But when the sun does shine, what a sweet page of rustic lore is the 
cottage-garden ! no stone or mortar perfection of a wall—the mason’s 
glory—enclosing it; but its own sweet hedge blossoming, and blooming, 
and glistening in the bright sky, and opening its pretty buds as if it would 
say ‘thank you,’ to the warm air that blows upon it. I have always 
delighted in the neatly drilled beds of peas and beans, the tufts of sage and 
rosemary, and other plants esteemed medicinal by their cultivators; the 
ornamental rose-bush, and tree of luxury—apple or pear, and never could 
love fine gardens—stiff ones, I mean—without one robin redbreast corner 
in them; where, if a poor bird hops about, it is from the shoulder of one 
cold statue to the head of another, and the bee is too far away from his 
hive, his thymy bank, and his honey-cups, to make frequent visits. 
Pleasure-grounds may run into whims, if they please; but the dear old 
garden has something sacred in its homeliness, which one respects as one 
does an old library-chair, or a worm-eaten folio that counts ages. The 
velvet sofa is there, soft and gorgeous, and the morocco leather gilt and 
embossed; but we are loath to use them, and better love the old corner, 
and the old leaves which open almost of themselves at the places we are 
fond of. In a garden, every thing should accord with the habitation to 
which it belongs. Erasmus’s catalogue of herbs—rue, all-heal, buglass, 
inarjoram, herb of life, &c. become the gammer’s scanty flower-knot, as the 
standard fruit-tree, the nectarine-wall, the winter-walk, and the yew hedge 
do our old-fashioned manor house.” 


The dresses, occupations, the style of living of the people in the 
various provinces traversed, together with old castles, anecdotes, and 
stories, &c. diversify these volumes. It is well and truly remarked, 
for instance, that Paris influences do not extend so far as London 
ones ; and that there are still corners and customs left in France to 
delight the eye, and the heart—* old usages and tomb stone 
figures, that comment history and have a raciness about them that 
makes modern ones seem often spiritless.”” An equally just dis- 
tinction is drawn between the manner in which the French people 
convene for purposes of amusement, quict yet awakened, as if the 
whole were a pleasant and accustomed pause from labour, “ than an 
unexpected jerk out of toil intoriot, which is too often the character 
of mirthful meetings in countries vaunting their morality more 
boldly.”” One cause for this orderly, though hearty celebration of 
fetes and old-fashioned observances, is the temperate habits of the 
French ; for while the peasant, for example, is seldom so rich as to 
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allow him to be idle, or so brutalized as to waste in gross indulgence 
the means that always ought to go to the support of his family, ‘‘he 
must be out of luck if his wife is not a hard-working body, a plain 
country woman, wearing the same clumsy-cut of garment that her 
great-grandmother did before her; gay in it too, at proper seasons, 
and, if necessary, gorgeous.”” Such people, therefore, in their 
ordinary or holiday trim, offered to the romantic fancy of the writer 
of these volumes many engaging points, and obtain from her pen 
some admirable delineations. 

From our first extract, her eye, for the picturesque in scenery, 
might easily be detected. Numberless are the instances in which 
this aptitude is exhibited. Her forest sketches are of the number, 
in one of which, the depth, darkness, solemnity, and the frequent 
and high-toned poetry of lonely recesses are feelingly referred to. 
But take a specimen, where the poetry of single trees and species of 
trees is the theme. 

‘‘There is something so solemn and monumental in the aspect of a pine 
tree, that when I find a few planted together in a solitary spot, it seems to 
me like a woodland cemetry, where the hunter whose chase is over, or the 
wanderer who loved to repose beneath their shade, has found a resting-place. 
Trees are powerful speakers: the single pine, or melancholy cypress, has 
the solemnity of the grave it shadows in its silent speech; it tells of the 
dead below, of the hand that found a mournful pleasure in planting it. 
The light accacia waves its beautiful boughs to let you know that it isa 
pleasure-garden, or a summer bower, which its bright leaves decorate. The 
oak is ancestral, heraldic, feodal, from head to foot, and would talk old 
castle legends and feats of noble hunting and moonlight revelry by the hour, 
if you would but stop and listen to them. The rooky elm is a rustic lover’s 
story-book, full of twilight meetings, hand graspings, honest vows, and ‘ if 
you love me as I love you” poesy. The palm transports you to the Geor- 
gian vales, in whose deep shades the royal Abbas wooed the wise and tender 
Abra. The pear tree brings you back to the cottage wall: the apple puts 
in its word with a long score of school-boy larcenies :—all speak, from the 
stately royalties of the forest down to the humble hawthorn—perhaps the 
fullest of any—of what the village boys and girls call secrets.” 


At Pau, the capital of the Basses Pyrenees, Henri Quatre 
le Bearnais, of course comes in for a share of notice. But he is not 
the only king to whom that part has given birth; for it can boast 
ofa Bernadotte. Of this eminent man, we find in these pages, 
very favourable mention. It is stated, for example, that though he 
does not invite his relations, some of whom are obscure, to Stock- 
holm, nor push his subjects out of old posts to make room for them, 
he yet takes a personal and minute interest in their welfare, espe- 
cially in their education, from the conviction, ‘ that, as he himself 
expresses it, in the present age, the only powerful protection is per- 
sonal merit.” 

It would appear that Bernadotte’s ancestors have, in common 
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with other families of the mountains, in the same regions, a domestic 
fairy, from whom his grandmother descended ; and that, having 
retained a confused recollection of a prophecy which had amused his 
boyish days, he, after ascending the Scandinavian throne, thought 
it worth his while to write about it, with something of the supersti- 
tion of a mountaineer. The legend is introduced in the work 
before us, and is more graceful than many that have been transmitted 
from earlier times and believed. 


“In the days when the fairy Urganda (one day old, another young) had 
her favourites among certain knights-errant whom she especially protected ; 
when the fairy Monto, foundress of the city of Mantua, changed herself 
into an adder once a week, and Melusina, from the highest tower of the 
ancient castle of the Lucignans, announced with mournful and piercing 
shrieks their destruction and the ruin of the royal house ; beneath a hillock 
to the south of Adast, in the valley of Lavedan, the fairy Abacia remained: 
enchanted in a fountain, which is now no longer one, being at this day dry. 

‘¢ Tradition has not told us whether she was of the first, second, or third 
order of fairies ; but Destiny, more powerful than them all, had carefully 
assigned to each the part she had to perform on earth, and it was written in 
her immutable decrees, that the fairy Abacia could only be disenchanted by 
a man not married, who was fasting, and yet had eaten. How many years 
elapsed before any one thus qualified appeared to release the imprisoned 
fairy, tradition has also forgotten to inform us. 

However, it so happened that, towards reaping time, the young heir of 
the house of Abadie of Adast went abroad into his harvest fields, having for 
his companion the heir of Vignaux and Natalaa; and going in to the one 
where the fountain was with the fairy Abacia hidden under its waters, took 
an ear of corn, and breaking a grain between his teeth, cast it away without 
swallowing it. 

‘* At the same instant a young and beautiful woman stood before him; 
who, fixing on him the look which especially belongs to fairies, said in the 
sweetest of voices, ‘ You have disenchanted me, and ought now to take 
me as your wife. Do you consent ?? The young man, enamoured of her 
beauty, readily agreed. ‘ My fate (she added) stills depends on another 
engagement. Promise that you will never call me ‘lady,’ or ‘lady of the 
water.” He promised. 

“Two children, beautiful as angels, were the fruits of this union ; every 
thing prospered in their happy home ; but at an epoch, of whose date there 
exists no trace, it happened that the husband went up to see his hay cut on 
the summit of the mountain neighbouring to Cauteretz. As he returned 
in the evening with his servants, he saw with astonishment and anger, that 
the unripe grain of his fields had been cut down and piled in shocks; and 
his wrath redoubled when on arriving at his house he learned that it had 
been done by his wife’s command. He refused to listen to the gentle ex- 
planations which she would have given him; and at once to humiliate and 
punish her, cried out, ‘ Lady—lady of the water !’ The fairy instantly dis- 
appeared. 

‘‘Then did he weep, groan, and utter bitter cries; but he was destined 
never to behold her more. Sometimes, when he was absent, she would 
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come and embrace her children, combing their hair, and always with a 


golden comb. 
‘One evening when she was alone with them, she said, and her tears 


fell as she spoke, ‘ It is owing to you father’s perjury that I have not done 
for you all that my power as a fairy might have enabled me to undertake, 
and now my destiny calls me into another region ; but from thence I shall 
watch over you. Love virtue, walk in the paths of honour, and learn what 
I am permitted to disclose of the secrets of futurity. Know, that one of 
your descendants shall have much renown, and that a warlike and illustrious 
nation of the north will call him to reign over their nation.’ 
‘‘ Having thus spoken, the fairy Abacia disappeared—and for ever!” 


The writer of these volumes observes that everything in the 
Pyrenees has a character of its own, and that on entering them, the 
sudden and singular change, when compared with France, is imme- 
diately experienced. The dress, the features, the bearing of the 
people are all different. ‘The young men are often handsome, the 
young women in general comely, and, both in language and looks, 
there is a considerable infusion of what is Spanish. The habits 
and manners of these mountaineers are, as might be expected, 
simple and primitive. In Beéarn, for instance, a wedding, as in 
some parts of the Highlands of Scotland, is an affair that occasions 
three days of merriment, each guest bringing an offering and contri- 
bution to the general feast—dancing and other symptoms of joy 
and banishment of care filling up the time. Among the old customs 
observed in the Pyrenees, there are some that are whimsical, and 


others that are instructive as well as impressive. 


“ If there happens to be a man in the country who has received a drub- 
bing from his wife—and put up with it, he is seized upon by some of the 
sturdiest of his neighbours, placed upon an ass with his face turned 
towards the tail, and so paraded about; and, I believe, with the additional 
degradation of an explanatory paper pinned to the back or breast. The 
huge Christmas log, steeped in wine, and set round with smaller ones in 
the form of a cross; the burning brand drawn out of the bonfire on St, 
John’s Eve, and carefully preserved to feed the next year’s blaze; the 
cross of flowers, nailed against the door on the same holy vigil to keep 
the witches out, are not forgotten in the Pyrenees: the blessed candle is 
still lighted in a storm; the corn standing in the fields still blessed on 
Rogation Sunday, with prayer, incense, and holy water; St. Roch (or 
rather his representative) continues to bestow his benediction on the cat. 
tle; branches that have been switched in holy water still decorate the cot- 
tages at Easter; and many other homely and harmless superstitions, which 
one loves for their pleasant, old-fashioned associations—delightful ones, I 
think—are carefully kept up in this beautiful, believing land. Another 
thing that I greatly love here is, the way which the people have of dating by 
their Saint’s day; and instead of saying it was the 5th of December, or 
the 2nd of February, counting from their calendar of holy records—as the 
Vigil of St. Nicholas, Le Chandeleur, (our Candlemas,) the day after St 
Martin, or the day of All Souls. The toll of the angelus often brings 
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thanksgiving to the lips of the shepherd who feeds his flock on the hills, 


and reminds the labourer in the fields of a pious duty. I have seen a 
young woman stop in the midst of her household cares, and breathe a 
short, but I have no doubt heartfelt prayer, when she has heard its distant 
sound. ‘The invention of this beautiful custom of tolling the angelus at 
morning, noon, and evening, so that those who are employed } in their daily 
occupations and are far away from churches, may join in thought with te 
who kneel within them, is due, strange to say, to Louis the Eleventh.” 


But there is one superstition entertained by these mountaineers, 
that is far from being pleasant; this is, that when any one has a 
friend that is in bad health, or dying, to put a nosegay into the 
hand or upon the breast of the sick person, and then to offer it to 
the next comer, by which stratagem, it is believed, the malady will 
be transferred, or if not transferred, that the sick person will die. 

Our authoress is in ecstacies about the grandeur and imposing 
beauties of the Pyrenees—even sometimes inventing terms and 
epithets to give more effect to her delineations and emotions, than 
our language seems to have in store for her. ‘These creations, we 
think, are blemishes rather than the reverse to her spirited and 
tasteful sketches. We could very well dispense with her “ Lalla 

tookh-ing it,” her “ reverie-ing,” and so on. but captiousness is 
not our failing when we have to deal with the fair, especially such 
an amiable and ardent painter as she whose pictures are now the 
theme of consideration. We, therefore, go forward to mark some 
of her appeals in behalf of Pyrenean scenery, which certainly has 
not obtained one tithe of the aici of the visitors from foreign 
parts, that it merits ; for while it is all unknown land to the many, 
it seems to have been, on this very account, the more lovely to the 
writer of these sketches. She is a great worshipper of mountains, 
especially, it appears where the softest order of potency prevails, 
rather than the appalling majesty of alpine countries. 

“ Again at Cauteretz. The more I see of this beautiful country, the 
more I feel surprised at its being so little visited by ramblers from other 
lands. Here are no Russians—at present (except our own countrymen ) 
the most universal travellers; no Germans; and as representatives of Great 
Britain, only two gentlemen and their wives, temporary residents at Pau, 
and ourselves. Sometimes—though rarely, an Englishman appears at the 
Cercle, but none seem to remain more than a day; while every nook, 
meritorious or otherwise, in Switzerland, is brimful. 

‘** The reason is, that every one goes to Italy, and almost every one goes 
to it through Switzerland. If the allurements of Spain were as powerful in 
the opinion of the general run of travellers as those of Italy, and the facilities 
equal, the Pyrenees would have been already sifted to their lastgrain. But 
sooner or later, this delightful country will be sought for, for its own sake; 
and those who, travelling now along the southern coast, send an yninquiring 
look towards its lofty mountains, will turn into and overflow its land; and 
its beauties which are now, though justly vaunted, little known out of 
France, except to invalids, a few picturesque travellers, and a still smaller 
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number of ardent naturalists, will then become, like other beautiful things, 
the pasture of the general herd, open alike to the profanation of bad taste 
and the incense of poetic feeling. 

‘¢ Whenever this shall happen, those who at present deny to France the 
possession of really fine and picturesque scenery, will be forced to retract 
their hasty or prejudiced judgments, and compelled to allow, or won over 
to feel, that the landscape of the Pyrenees is not only reiatively, but 
virtually and most eminently beautiful ; and that it does not owe its power 
and charm to the force of contrast, but to its own intrinsic dignity and 
native loveliness.” 

Among those who repair from the neighbouring parts to the soli- 
tude of these mountains, the pilgrims, on the day of the Assumption 
to the shrine of Our Lady of the Desert, are not unworthy of being 
referred to, whether their temporary agony of devotion, or the mid- 
night orgies that follow, be regarded. The authoress, however, is 
no great advocate for pilgrimages, and does not seem inclined 
from any prejudice in their behalf, to give them generally a favour- 
able colouring. Still, romantic like, she is fond of the word, because 
it is so full of old, pious, and beautiful associations ; and, in her 
best manner, narrates a story, which we have pleasure in quoting, 
that shows how devout and sincere worshippers will undertake 
long and painful journeys, to go and pray in the sanctuary of the 
stranger. 


“ ] recollect a poor woman, who once sat with me on the grass outside 
the walls of the monastery of Valambrosa ; her husband had gone to pray 
in the chapel, and mine to visit the monastery whose churlish inmates 
interdict the approach of every thing that wears the female shape. They were 
pilgrims, both the man and his wife—under the vows (as she told me); and 
were returning from Rome, where they had been to fulfil one made in the 
hour of sickness, and enjoined by the bleesed Virgin herself, who had come 
three times to the bedside of the man when he was shrived for death, and 
promised with her own heavenly voice, the woman said, to restore him 
again to health, on the condition that he should go on foot to the shrine of 
St. Peter at Rome and there perform certain acts of penitence and prayer 
indicated by the celestial visitor. 

‘‘The poor man made the vow, got better, and setting out with his 
wife from their village in Loraine, went his way, as he believed himself 
bidden to do, without chart or compass to the holy shrine. Strangers to 
the language, or to the value of a single coin current in the country 
through which they had to pass, often bewildered amidst cross-roads, 
sometimes benighted and obliged to retrace their steps in darkness, 
jeered at by one, relieved by another; walking painfully and with blistered 
and excoriated feet, they at length arrived, after a bitter pilgrimage of 
many hundred miles, at the gate of the Holy City, where they at once 
found friends. The man was taken care of in an asylum where male pil- 
grims are received, lodged, and, if ill, nursed with tenderness ; and the 
woman found in the convent of the Holy Trinity, all that the charity of 
the heart beautifully exercised could suggest. Great princesses and noble 
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ladies (as she told me) knelt upon the ground and washed her feet, all 
dusty and blistered as they were from the road; served her at supper, 
made her bed with their own hands, and waited on her for three whole 
days. At the end of which time, being refreshed and strengthened, the 
great ladies who (she added) were not nuns, but noble dames in silks and 
velvets, kissed her as if she had been their own sister, and their dear one; 
and giving her money to help her on her homeward journey, sent her to 
rejoin her husband, who had been treated during his three days of repose 
with similar kindness. 

“ « Better had they both staid at home,’ says one. 

‘‘* And minded their household cares, and their children, if they had 
any, adds another. 

“Granted. Yet still there is something exceedingly tender and touch- 
ing in the devotion of these poor people; believing as they did, (and in 
judging we should always place ourselves in the position of those whom 
we take upon us to judge) this act, which in others might be induced by 
idle and—as hindering the power of usefulness—culpable superstition, 
becomes one of humble and sincere thanksgiving. ‘heirs was the real 
pilgrim’s progress ; not going after idleness or leasing, but fulfilling hum- 
bly and by suffering what they believed to be a divine injunction; and 
having done so, returning homewards full of faith and thankfulness—not 
murmuring at what they had endured, not priding themselves on what 
they had performed, but rejoicing ‘ with exceeding great joy’ that they 
should have been sent (as they devoutly believed) to ‘ burn incense in 
the temple.’ ”’ 

The return of the shepherds, with their flocks and their dogs from 
the high Pyrenean pastures, after five or six months’ absence, and 
their meeting with their families in the valleys and plains below, 
need but to be hinted at to excite images of patriarchal life. It seems 
to have been an event duly waited for by our authoress, and also to 
have operated as a temptation for her and her party to prolong 
their sojourn in those regions, till later in the fall of the year than 
had at first been contemplated. At length one evening the sound 
of sheep bells saluted the ear, when these gentle animals were seen 
descending the hilly street of the town, where the writer was domi- 
ciled, ‘just as they do in the journies of the patriarchs in the old 
tapestries, each flock accompanied by a guard of fierce dogs, of 
that superb race peculiar to the Pyrenees, and every shepherd 
armed with a short club, good against wolves.” ‘lhe shepherds 
were “like the shepherds of Sechem.” As in the case of many 
anxious anticipated scenes, however, the coming down of the flocks 
did not in reality equal expectation. 

‘‘ It is a simple pastoral tranquilly got up—the opening burst excepted ; 
but I had imagined the shepherds returning joyfully after their six months’ 
sojourn in the desert, and pictured to myself their wives and children coming 
out to meet them with thankful hearts and happy faces. I expected family 
gatherings, the bagpipe, and the galoubet ; the wheaten loaf and the wine- 
flagon, with many other things that seem now to my sobered fancy almost 
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fantastical. But every thing is conducted with the solemnity of an inter- 
ment ; each flock is preceded or followed by an ass lightly freighted, probably 
with the remnant of the meal, the blanket, and the soup-kettle ; two or 
three superb goats, who have been the nursing mothers of the shepherd in 
his solitude, usually march at the head of each division ; presenting them- 
selves, like goats of quality, with the easy assurance of high breeding, and 
appearing sensible of the beauty of their long hair, which shines like floss 
silk. Then come the sheep, tottering under the weight of their fat and 
fleece ; and close to them the gros dogue, a magnificent monster of the true 
Pyrenean breed, bold as a lion, and vigilant as a Spanish duenna. In the 
van marches a shepherd, another sometimes brings up the rear, comfortably 
clad in the vest, trousers, and berrét of grave brown; the unity of colour 
has a serious but not unpleasing effect, and the berrét, as an ancient thing, 
goes well with the shepherd's staff and wallet. 

* And thus they pass on with anxious and thoughtful visages, wholly 
occupied with the care of their flocks, (who know the voice of their shep- 
herd and answer to it obediently,) looking neither to the right nor to the 
left, as men returning home from exile might be expected to do; but pre- 
senting the same inflexible sobriety of deportment, the same undeviating 
course, until they arrive at the place of their destination. There is certainly 
nothing striking in their staidness, though there is something pleasing in 
its grave simplicity ; and the serene philosophy with which the shepherd 
not only supports but enjoys his lonely life, has a moral in it at once 
dignified and touching. 

“The dogs of the Pyrenees are said not to live long when transported to 
another country ; and sometimes, guided by that wonderful instinct which 
seems almost to supply the place of reason, and by its marvellous impulsion 
to produce effects surer even than those of memory, have been known to 
retrace their way back to the mountains by new and untraversed paths, 
and through all the impediments of rock and flood which an anarchial 
nature has thrown in their way.” 


On one occasion, during the writer’s excursions among the moun- 
tains and through the vallies of the Pyrenees, she alighted upon the 
cabin of a herdsman, who goes up the hills in the first week of June 
with his cattle, the combined property of the inhabitants of his vil- 
lage, and remains there until the last week of September, or later, 
ifthe season admit. He was an old man, and for six and twenty 
summers had acted as the regular Palemon of the commune. There 
seems to be nothing inviting in a mode of life, identified with a bed of 
Straw, a mess of maize, gathering in the cattle till nine at night, 
then up again at two; “ and in the case of sudden illness none to 
help the sick or shrive the dying.” The old man looked forward 
to nothing with such delight, as the day fixed for his return to the 
plains, saying, ‘ Ah, then I shall sleep again upon a mattress.” 
Romance is sadly shorn of its fair and tempting proportions by 
these close inspections, more especially when it is remembered, 
that the old man lived in dread of the wolves that sometimes came 
down upon him. There must certainly, however, be some sort of 
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intercouse now and then, between the shepherds and tenders of 
cattle among the uplands; but whether uniformly solitary, or 
occasionally visited by one another, surely a better school was never 
founded or used for stirring up the imagination, and originating 
legendary lore. In the volumes before us, there is little or nothing 
of this kind introduced, nor without a closer knowledge of the pas- 
toral people than was enjoyed by the writer, could such tales and 
traditions be easily arrived at. 

In her upland excursions, our authoress seems to have been much 
indebted to the Chaises a Porteur for her speed and enterprizes. 
These same chairmen are described as being a class of the most 
sure-footed animals that ever were created, having the step and 
instinct of the izard, and like it capable of balancing themselves on 
the point of a precipice, springing from one loose stone to another, 
‘‘ which appears to preserve its equilibrium only by the pressure of 
the feet,”—running up all but perpendicular rocks, and down again 
with such rapidity. “ that to sit steadily in the chair requires the 
aplomb of a Dutch burgomaster’’—or hoisting their light machine 
and its Jading in the air, as the exigencies may require. One would 
naturally suppose that this method of travelling and beholding 
wonders, had in it what might well derange the taste for splendid 
scenery. But it is added, that the whole is managed so agreeably, 
without so much as a jerk ora stumble, that the very activity of the 
bearers inspires confidence to the most timid. Of this, however, we do 
not think that the describer is the best judge ; for whether her uniform 
cheerfulness, or adventurous style of spirit be regarded, it is im- 
possible to set her down as one subject to starting fits. She is too 
ardent an admirer of nature and magnificent scenery, to give way 
to fear, though poised on the promontory of a stupendous rock, 
on her rocking horse. 

Of Campan, the regular Tempé of the Pyrenees, our authoress 
is not so deeply over head and ears in admiration as many tourists 
have been. Her account of the valley, however, presents to the 
reader a full and a beautiful picture, which may be taken as the 
last of her landscapes, that we can introduce into our pages. 

‘Tt has, a reputation that reached us at Paris, and a view that merits— 
if not all, at least half that is said of it; perhaps more. A charming look 
into a glen, from one of the drawing-room windows, greatly took my 
fancy ; their are other striking points, but not much table-ground,—the 
house, indeed, stands on a mere bracket. It might be made anexceilent | 
one, and I] believe without much expense; and a little pains tastefully 
taken, would convert the whole into a charming summer residence, airy 
and shaded as a bird’s nest. It belongs to an English family, who have 
not visited it (as its neglected appearance denotes) for many years; and 
who would willingly, their farmer told us, either sell, or let it. I was 
national enough to hear with pleasure that they were not the planters of 
the poplars. 
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“ The valley of Campan may be called the valley of the thousand streams, 
and its abundant sources are so adroitly managed, that every root of grass 
seems moistened like a precious flower; the result is a freshness that 
becomes a feeling, and renews the mind. At one side a long rocky 
rampart, thinly and partially greened, guards the valley; at the other, 
swelling hills oppose the living verdure of their rich pastures, their plea- 
sant cabins shaded by broad trees, their Arcadian beauty, life, and vigour, 
to the stony stillness or decrepid vegetation of their opposite neighbours. 
The splendid colouring of these emerald hills, gently detached from each 
other by glens darkly and richly tinted, that look like the avenues to more 
mysterious regions, the atmosphere of happiness which surrounds the 
dwellings, the wealth of pastoral and agricultural life thrown about full 
handed, dilate the heart. It is a morally beautiful country, for in its 
velvet meadows, its fine unshorn trees, and plains fertilizedby the skilful 
management of many rills into a germinating freshness that might become 
a world just created, we see the results of industry and the control of 
sagacicusness ; yet still, even while acknowledging its loveliness—and 
more—feeling it, I cannot help being disappointed. 

“If it be, indeed, the pearl of the Pyrenees, I must want taste, for I 
cannot think it so; but mine is a solitary opinion, and perhaps a wrong 
one, for all who see it fall into ecstasies. It is a sunny bucolic full of fat 
herds and baa-ing flocks, breathing May sweets, and singing to a joyous 
measure the sports and pleasures of a country life; but it is not in the 
highest class of nature’s poetry, even though the Pic du Midi looks down 
upon it ; it has not the depth or boldness of many less talked of valleys, nor 
the deep colouring of romance that belongs to others; the chain of hills 
that guards it at one side is rather stony than majestic, and the Adour, 
which circulates through it, is neither an impetuous torrent or a full and 
glassy stream. What it may be after the melting of the snows, or in a 
rainy season, I cannot say; but at present its bed is in many places half 
dry and encumbered with stones, and its stream scanty; though often 
pleasantly bordered with a soft country fringe of hazel, ash, and other 
brook-becoming things. There are no dark far-off stretches, or unex- 
pected developements of beauty ; no beckoning gloom into which imagi- 
nation enters with hushed breath; you see it at once: the road ascends, 
but so inobviously, that as you go along it seems flat; it passes through 
the villages of Beaudéan and Sainte Marie, and the flourishing bourg 
of Campan which lies between them, hitching a tag of town-feeling on 
the pastoral. | 

“ There is unquestionably something very gracious and beautiful in 
the form of the hill sides, and in their smoothly-rounded outlines; yet (I 
speak with diffidence of a thing so vaunted) it appeared to me inferior 
to its immense reputation. It is a kind, unworried nature—rich, redo- 
lent, and peaceful; remarkable for its abundant population, and the sweet 
home-looking habitations that cluster on its gentle declivities, leaving no 
spot without its shaded dwelling and green domain,—green literally as 
an emerald; but I doubt if it would repay a very distant pilgrimage, (the 
world’s end has been talked of) ; and I doubt, too, if in the lateral valleys 
some spots may not be found on which the vagrant fancy, the loving 


thought, might settle with more delight, than even on the swelling valley 
of Campan, 
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The system of rural economy in the valleys of the high Pyrenees 
is described as differing little from that of the Alps,—man, as has 
been remarked, with reference to this very similitude, being every 
where the same, if in similar situations. The flour of maize or 
of buck wheat, and the Garsure, a sort of vegetable, or rather cab- 
bage soup, thickened with potatoes boiled to a paste, and seasoned 
with hog’s lard or bacon, constitute the chief food of the Pyrenean 
peasant. These people are represented as quiet, and exhibiting the 
staid deportment of the Spaniards, rather than of the French, 
though they are the latter in their love of talking. It is of the 
people on the side of France that the writer speaks particularly, for 
she scarcely set foot on Spanish ground. She did touch a bit of 
Arragon, in a frontier visit, which resembled running from one 
great kingdom to another as it were through gaps in a partition 
wall; and she has given great effect to what was beheld and felt on 
these random and brief glimpses, causing us to regret that longer 
and more abundant opportunities were not vouchsafed to enable her 
to contrast and diversify her descriptions, by abundant notices of 
the Spanish versant of the Pyrenees. 

Before closing these lightsome and elegant volumes, we must 
quote a few particulars from their pages, regarding that singular 
outcast tribe of human beings, the Cagots, respecting whom our 
authoress has been at pains to collect the best authenticated no- 
tices. ‘These wretched and abused people, at one time, inhabited 
parts of Guienne, Britanny, Navarre, and the Pyrenees ; and it is 
supposed that a small remnant of them may still exist among the 
latter mountains. But from time immemorial, and wherever 
dwelling, they have been the victims of the same dreadful and 
relentless persecution ; for what supposed or actual crime, on the 
part of their ancestors, is not on record. Neither has it been put 
beyond a doubt from whom the Cagots are descended. 


** Who were the cagots originally ? and what was the terrible crime— 
perhaps misfortune, which put them under the ban? By what right were 
they cut off from all communication with their species, sold, bequeathed ? 
walled out like lepers, forbidden to pray with other men, denied the rights 
of Christian sepulture? and yet, as it seems, for no evidence exists to the 
contrary, untainted by any contagious malady, and if ever rebels against 
the Christian faith, no longer so, but Catholics like their persecutors,* 





“© * The cagots were known to be Christians in the year 1000, as is 
proved by ancient writings mentioned by Marca, and there is every reason 
to suppose had long been so, even if they had ever been otherwise. Marca 
also refutes the idea (once general) of their being tainted with leprosy, 
quoting the opinion of certain learned physicians employed to ascertain the 
truth or falsehood of the imputation, and who pronounced them of healthy 
race, ‘ forte, vigoureuse, et pleine de santé.’” 
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when in the earlier periods of the middle ages we find them noticed as a 
race apart, an undesignated race, existing in a state of reprobation, the 
cause of which was, like their origin, involved in darkness. Were they, as 
Ramond supposes, a remnant of the Goths paled out from all communica- 
tion with those who had been outraged by their cruelty ? Were they Jews, 
or Arians, or Saracens fallen into the hands of their conquerors? There 
exists no record of their first coming; they did not appear at different, 
though not distant periods, like the tribe now known all over Europe by 
the various names of Bohemian, Tzingani, Zingari, Zinguener, Gitano, 
Cygana, or Gipsy: they had not, like that mysterious race, a language, a 
complexion, a physiognomy, obviously and entirely foreign and peculiar to 
themselves; they had no traditions, no remnants of ancient customs, nor 
has any record come down to us of the crime, whether against God or man, 
for which they have been so horribly punished. 

“ According to some old writers, the cagots were a tribe of Goths 
banished from Spain as an infected race, in which some terrible malady 
had become hereditary. Belleforét believes them to be the descendants of 
the Visigoths, defeated by Clovis in the terrible battle of Vouillé, when 
Alaric was slain and his army annihilated; and those who follow this 
opinion, derive the name of cagots from Caas Goths—Chiens de Goths. 
I have read, that in ancient acts they were called Chréttens Gezetains, 


which name Marca supposes was given them from Gieza, a leper punished 
by the prophet Elisha for false dealing.” 


If any of the Cagots exist in the present day, they are very 
rarely seen in the Pyrenees, as our authoress intimates ; and though 
no longer exposed to the barbarities that at one time pursued them, 
they are still strangers to the ordinary haunts of men. At one time 
they were even forbidden to enter a church where other men 
entered, or to go barefooted, lest the stones on which they trod 
should communicate infection to those classes who were supposed 
to be pure and untainted. Like the Pariah, to use the present 
writer’s words, the Cagot “ has still his home in the desert, where 
he dwells with others of his long-proscribed race. No other smoke 
mixes with that which rises from his humble cabin; no other hand 
presses his in amity. Debased by persecution, until the traces of 
his human nature have been nearly effaced from his pale and stu- 
pified countenance, and almost, if that countenance may be allowed 
to testify truly, from his mind also ; condemned to perpetuate here- 
ditary taints, hereditary deformities, created by persecution, and 
made innate by ages of misery, and by its concentration within its 
own limited channel, of that blood with which no other blood would 
mingle, it is no wonder that the Cagot should have become men- 
tally and physically degraded below the common standard of 
humanity.” 

This is a dreadful picture admirably delineated, to which may be 
added the sketch which the writer has borrowed from Ramond, who 
visited the Pyrenees in 1787,and wrote concerning this outcast race, 
something like compassion having by this time began to mingle 
with the feelings of horror which they had so long inspired. 
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*‘ But this charitable sentiment had come too late to be of much comfort 
to these unhappy creatures. Goitres, and the peculiar paleness and abase- 
ment of countenance which indicates the disposition to crétinism, or its 
existence, had, as I have already observed, become hereditary among them; 
and served to prolong that feeling of alienation which still existed, though 
in a less inveterate form, towards this outcast tribe. The small door through 
which alone they had been for ages permitted to enter a church, was, it is 
true, walled up; they might work, and buy, and be taken to their graves 
like other people; but no one would intermarry with them, and their 
dwellings were still apart from the habitations of other men. At present 
their existence seems altogether forgotten, indeed so entirely, that many 
consider the race as extinct ; and all whom I have questioned on the subject 
have either been of that opinion, or at most answered doubtingly, with a 
vague idea that there might be still a remnant existing in some remote 
valley, but without any thing like certainty. 

“Indeed, the subject has long ceased to excite either interest or curiosity, 
and yet it is well calculated to awaken both—curiosity, by the story of a 
people, of whose origin neither contemporary record or preserved tradition 
makes mention ; a people publicly persecuted as if for some unimaginable 
crime, yet not a notice extant—written or remembered—of its nature or 
commission ; and interest, by the fate of thissame wretched caste—a bruised 
and trampled-on race of fellow-creatures, in whom even the brute abject- 
ness, the utter abasement to which injustice had reduced them, could not 
extinguish the sentiment of affection, or weaken the power or permanence of 
those tender and domestic feelings which Ramond, who visited their huts, so 
touchingly and beautifully describes in a passage, often quoted; where, 
alluding to the dim retreats in which they were used to hide themselves, 
he says ‘J'y ai trouvé des fréres qui s’aimoient avec cette tendresse, qui 
est un besoin plus pressant chez les hommes isolés. J’y ai vu des femmes, 
dont l’amour avait quelque chose de soumis et de dévoué qu’ inspirent la 
faiblesse et le malheur.’ Poor wretches! how touching it is to see this 
first, last, sweetest feeling of the heart lingering still within it, when all 
other human ones have been nearly trampled out of their sanctuary. And 
what a lesson to those who curse Providence in the impious rage of disap- 
pointed vanity, is the cagot’s patient maintenance of religious faith, his 
pious observance of religious duties, his unshaken trust in God’s promises! 
For him the iron chain, which be has worn on earth, becomes a golden one, 
as joining itself to the links of hope, it graduates upwards until it ends in 
heaven !”’ 


In dismissing these sweet and charming volumes, we have only 


farther to state that we hope and expect to meet with the beauties 
and excellencies of the same heart and pen again, in some field 
where the warmth and the power, here so manifest and predomi- 
nant, may equally triumph. 
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Art. IX.— Three Voyages in the Black Sea to the Coast of Circassia : 


including Descriptions of the Ports, and the Importance of their 
Trade: with Sketches of their Manners, Customs, Religion, &c. &c: 


By the Chev. Taitbout de Marigny, Consul of his Majesty the King of 
the Netherlands at Odessa. London: Murray. 1837. 


SEVERAL circumstances concur to render the work now before us 
unusually interesting at the present time. In the first place, the 
country and the people described by the author, and the institutions, 
as well as the peculiar manners which characterize their history, 
have seldom been made the subject of minute details on the part of 
voyagers and travellers belonging to the enlightened nations of 
Europe. Again, the policy of Russia, with reference to Circassia, 
has been, for many years, of a piece with what that grasping power 
has long been in the habit of exercising towards neighbouring and 
weaker states; and the recent outrage committed on the commer- 
cial flag of England in a Circassian port by one of the northern 
autocrat’s men of war, has carried to the highest pitch our national 
curiosity and anxiety with regard to some of the subjects which form 
the theme of the volume. ‘There is, however, another circumstance 
connected with the work, that incidentally lends to it a still deeper 
importance, and renders it a far more significant index of deep-laid 
schemes of tyranny and inordinate ambition than its author can be 
supposed ever to have contemplated. By quoting from the introduc- 
tion to the present translation, the fact and the evidence alluded to will 
be easily understood. ‘‘ During the absence of M. de Marigny, the 
author of these Travels, from his post of Consul to the King of the 
Netherlands at Odessa, there issued last year, from the Russian 
press, a work under the following title (the Russian government 
finding that it was at length necessary to appear anxious to gratify 
the desire of the public for information about Circassia)— 
‘ Voyages en Circassié, par le Chevalier Taitbout de Marigny, pre- 
sentement Consul de S. M. le Roi des Pays Bas 4 Odessa, avec veus, 
costumes, &c. Librairies de D. Mieville, Editeur 4 Odessa et a 
Siméphrophol,’ 1836; and on the title-page the following note was 
appended in Irench :—‘ These Travels having been printed at a dis- 
tance from the author, the edition contains faults of every kind: 
the principal errors only have been noticed in the errata, which the 
reader is requested to correct before commencing the perusal of the 
work,’ ” 

But observe what the English translator has to add to this seem- 
ingly candid and anxiously corrective announcement. He says— 
** Beneath the shelter of this equivocal apology, the Russian editor, 
acting under the censorship of the government, without which no 


work can appear in Russia, published the original notes of the 
Vou. 1. (1837.) No. I. T | 
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author, but omitted several important passages, and interpolated 
others dictated by the Russian authorities.” Now these suppres- 
sions and,additions, which are carefully marked in the edition be- 
fore us (the necessary corrections having been forwarded to England, 
together with a copy of the Russian edition, in which the interpola- 
tions of the Russian authorities are marked), are neither few nor un- 
important ; often, indeed, wresting Marigny’s meaning most grossly, 
and making him say what he never thought of saying. 

Now, it is obvious, that much of the animus, and a sample of the 
practices of the Russian government, may be gathered from this 
single and simple disclosure ; and that a fair and full account as re- 
gards the autocrat’s policy, is amongst the iast things that he and 
his servants can endure. In so far as England is concerned, how- 
ever, the stratagem, and the vitiation of documents, in this instance, 
have been defeated ; and, we hope, this fact will be the means of 
making the righteous consequences of such falsehood and baseness 

‘recoil upon their authors. 

But independently of all these circumstances, the volume would at 
any time excite no small degree of notice in the public mind, both | 
on account of the information which it contains, and the manner in 
which that information is conveyed. Extensive knowledge, careful 
research, a habit of nice observation, and impartial description, are 
characteristics of the work ; the whole being easily and pleasantly ; 
detailed, and embracing a wide and varied extent of matter—not 
merely such as will prove attractive to the general reader, but that 
which will be particularly curious and useful in the eyes of naturalists, 
political economists, and merchants. 

The first of Marigny’s voyages was undertaken in 1818, with the 
view, it would seem, of extending and establishing certain commer- 
cial relations with the Circassians. But before entering into parti- 
culars of what came under his observation, and of what befel him, 
in the way of slight adventure, he gives certain general sketches of 
the country, as it appeared to him on his first visit, that conveniently 
serve as an introduction to the subsequent descriptions. 

After an outline of Circassia, the soil is described as in general 
uncultivated, but everywhere good and fertile. T'o the north of the 
Caucasus, there are lovely plains watered by numerous rivers. But 
a great portion of the country is covered with immense forests, of 
the most magnificent timber which it is possible to behold. 

On the coast, as well as in the deep valleys, the climate is hot; 
but in the plains, situated beyond the Caucasus, the air is sharper, 
and in winter the weather is rigorous. 

The inhabitants of the Caucasus are at this moment a free popu- 
lation ; yet, strange to say, they have preserved their primitive con- 
dition while surrounded by comparatively civilized nations. They 
are at present also united under a national standard, and muster 
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along the Russian frontiers one hundred thousand men. Still the 
population is divided into many distinct denominations, and forms a 
number of feudal republics, some of them inhabiting even the sum- 
mits of the highest mountains. The Turks alone have kept up 
commercial relations with them, since the conquest of the eastern 
empire being in possession of Anapa, a fortress at the northern 
extremity of the Circassian coast, where, in exchange for merchan- 
dise brought from Constantinople and Anatolia, boys, girls, corn, 
wax, honey, hides, &c. are given. 

This primitive people, as may be deduced from their present and 
past condition, cherish the most enthusiastic love of independence, 
and the heroism necessary to maintain that independence. “ ‘Their 
only knowledge of glory,” says the author, “ is that of vanquishing 
the enemy, and of shame, that of flight. We see them, therefore, 
dashing across their frontiers, pouncing upon their neighbours, ra- 
vaging their lands, carrying away their flocks, and reducing to slavery 
all thoss whom their arms have spared. Even upon the sea they 
are sometimes formidable, though their barks be frail, being nothing 
better than large open boats. it may therefore be supposed that for 
strangers or travellers to adventure with the most peaceful intentions, 
amid such a warlike and uncivilized people, is a frightful risk. But, 
as among other barbarous nations, there is a usage in Circassia which 
neutralizes this danger. It consists in choosing a host called a 
Konak, whose name it is sufficient to know to put oneself under his 
protection. ‘This individual is thenceforward, in the eyes of his 
countrymen, the guarantee of all the actions of his protegé, to whom 
he shows every mark of the greatest hospitality, and whom he pro- 
tects from every insult. A stranger, if he be even guilty, finds 
in his Konak a protector, who will never give him up to the fury of 
his countrymen.” 

The only person to whom M. de Marigny could apply in the ea- 
pacity of this all important guardian, was Prince Mehmet Indar 
Oglou. Ghélendjik was the first port to which he steered. 

‘‘Qur arrival had brought together a great number of Circassians on 
the beach. I thought it necessary to go on shore with the interpreter, 
who advised me to have some swords and pistols put into the boat; but 
] thought it more advisable to gain the confidence of the inhabitants by 
presenting ourselves to them unarmed, and abandoning ourselves to their 
hospitality. As we approached nearer, their numbers rapidly increased, 
and all of them appeared differently arrayed with glittering arms. 

“] could not, however, help reflecting on my position; and I confess 
that my feelings were not unmingled with anxiety. I was approaching 
a wild people, known during so many centuries for their barbarism, and 
having nothing to oppose to their love of plunder but the solitary name 
of a man whom I did not know, with whose feelings towards me I was 
unacquainted, who lived about ten miles off, and whose protection, judg- 
ing as a European, I dared not count upon. 

7? 
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“(How much I was deceived, and how respected and sacred is the 
feeling which the I'cherkesses attach to hospitality! One sees this virtue 
put into practice amongst them, whilst with us we find it only in the 
writings of philosophers.* ) 

‘On our landing, the Circassians surrounded us, and appeared impa- 
tient to hear the name of our Aonak; this was to be the signal of our 
liberty or of our slavery. I made them understand that we were people 
belonging to Prince Mehmet Indar Oglou; they then stretched out their 
hands to us, an] congratulated us on our happy arrival. As it was late, 
I contented myself with making inquiries after our Konak and the 
commissioners, to whom I sent an express, promising two small measures 
of salt as a remuneration for the journey.” 


Tcherkesses is the general name given by the Russians to the 
tribes designated by us Circassians ; but our readers will already 
discover from this last extract, and the translator’s note appended 
to one of its most significant paragraphs, how important and neces- 
sary it is deemed by the autocrat of ail the Russias, to mystify 
the world in regard to the nations he longs to controul or govern, 
whatever may be their name or character. But we must go forward 
to gather some of those notices of the people who have obtained the 
above appellations. 


* At eight o’clock a boat, which appeared at the entrance of the 
harbour, steered towards us. The four men whom it contained came on 
board the schooner singing, and after having saluted us by taking off their 
caps, they told us they were sent from Pchiate, by the wife of our Konak, 
who, having already heard of our arrival, had charged them to congra- 
tulate us, and to offer us their services. I gave them some brandy, of 
which each of them drank three glasses. ‘This is their universal habit 
whatever beverage it be, or however large the cup. Their boat, like all 
those which I have since seen, was flat, without a keel, the planks fixed with 
nails and some wooden bolts against very thin ribs: from the prow there 
arose a figure representing the head of an animal which it would be diffi- 
cult to name; but the Circassians pretend that it is the head of a goat. 
May it not be a memento of the ram represented on the prow of the 
Greek vessels which bore Phryxus, and whose memory was so long 
preserved by these people?” 


At the time of the author’s arrival, Indar Oglou was at a distance 
celebrating the anniversary of the funeral of one of his friends, but 
his third son repaired to Ghélendjik to visit the stranger, a youth 
of a pleasing and mild countenance. He was tall, well made, and 
very light, like all the Circassians. 


“ He wore large linen pantaloons tight to the leg from the knee down- 
wards ; a vest or tunic, which served also for a shirt, was covered with a 
garment of the same form, of grey cloth, having on each side cases made 
of morocco, which were used for holding cartridges. He wore long 








‘«* This paragraph is expunged in the Russian edition.” 
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stockings of grey wool, without feet, and fastened under the knee by 
broad felt garters ; morocco shoes, very high, without soles, and a sheep- 
skin cap. His arms were a gun with a small round butt-end, carried in 
a shoulder-belt in a woollen cover; a very broad poinard, a pistol 
mounted in silver, and a sabre with a hilt of the same metal, without a 
guard: mounted like a knife, and whose embroidered scabbard was. 
composed of several pieces of morocco of different colours. 

‘All the luxury of the Circassians consists in fine arms, which the 
preserve with the greatest care. They shave their heads, but few of 
them do so as much as the Turks, and the tuft preserved on the crown is 
larger. Old men shave their beards, while the young men in general 
only cut them with scissors, so that a great part of them always remain to 
mark the virile age. They all wear moustachios more or less long. 


M. de Marigny was informed by his interpreter that the Circas- 
sians have no fixed hours for their repasts, and that they only eat 
when they are hungry a piece of bread or a millet cake. During 
their excursions a small quantity of millet flour, which is carried in 
a smallleathern purse suspended from their saddles, suffices for a 
whole day’s support. But upon fete days, or when a stranger arrives 
they fare luxuriously ; and this they may the more easily do, seeing 
that the price of cattle is remarkably cheap. A calf costs in salt the 
value of eight Turkish piastres. Many of the dishes at the prin- 
cipal entertainments are represented as swimming in butter and 
honey. 

In Circassia the fair sex, although destined to lead a laborious 
life, are not condemned to an eternal solitude. Young girls, more 
especially, are admitted to all the fetes, and with the men they live 
upon terms of the greatest familiarity. The author’s observations 
and information regarding Circassian marriages, lead him to record 
practices which are remarkable. 

« As soon as a young man has made his choice, he must agree with the 
father upon the price of his daughter; it consists in general of a coat of 
mail, sabres, muskets, horses, and some oxen. The bargain made, the 
young man comes to carry off his love, accompanied by a friend, who 
places her on horseback, and mounts behind her. They then start at full 
gallop for the habitation of one of their friends. The god-father presents 
there the young girl, who is soon installed in the room destined for the 
married couple: there she patiently awaits alone, her future husband 
keeping up the fire, which serves them fora light. It is only when all 
the people in the house are supposed to be asleep that his friend goes to 
seek him in the wood to bring him to her. Before abandoning them- 
selves to the pleasures of the god, who unites them, he loosens with his 
poniard the corset which his bride has worn from the time when she was 
five or six years old; it is made of morocco, and furnished with two plates 
of wood placed upon the chest, which by their strong pressure prevent the 
expansion of the bosom, this part of the body being regarded as an attri- 
bute of maternity which it would be shameful to allow to be visible in a 
young girl. The corset also confines the bust very much from the collar. 
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bone to the waist, by means of a cord which passes through leathern 
rings ; sometimes silver hooks serve the same purpose; they even wear it 
during the night, and only leave it off when it is worn out, in order to put 
on another quite as small. This might lead one to say that the figure of 
a Circassian girl the day of her marriage is the same size as it was when 
she was six years old. 

“No other ceremony than rejoicings are necessary in order to legalize 
amarriage. The next morning, at break of day, the husband leaves his 
young wife, who takes possession of & separate house which he has built 
for her on his property, and where he only sees her again at night, or 
with the greatest mystery—for a sort of dishonour attaches to the idea of 
appearing in public with one’s wife. If the husband be rich, he imme- 
diately pays to his father-in-law the price agreed upon: in the contrary 
case, he does it by degrees, and often takes several years to fulfil his 
agreement, 

* T have already stated, that a Circassian can only see his wife at night; 
if they should by chance meet during the day, they immediately retreat in 
opposite directions. A practice so propitious to love made me think that 
it must leave the women a prey to seduction, and I inquired what would 
be the risk incurred in case of surprise. It is limited to paying a sum pro- 
portioned to the injury offered to the husband. The latter does not dare 
to attempt the life of his rival, as he would then be forced to pay the forfeit 
of his death to the relations. The punishment of the women is to be 
beaten or sold ; some husbands are even barbarous enough to cut off their 
noses or ears; but few among them are guilty of such excesses, which 
likewise oblige them to pay a forfeit, which the family have a right to 
claim, either more or less considerable, according to the extent of the 
injury. 

The Circassians are divided into three classes. Iirst, the princes, 
who are the magistrates, whose power depends upon the number of 
their vassels, relations, and allies. Secondly, the nobles, some of 
whom become powerful by alliance with numerous families. Thirdly, 
the vassals, who, much after the manner of those who existed for- 
merly in Europe, cultivate the fields of their prince in peace, and 
defend him in war. These classes differ but slightly in dress, while 
in their domestic habits there is a perfect equality. A fourth class 
may be added, consisting of captives, who are either sold, or kept ; 
their children, generally, obtaining the status of vassals; and yet 
the Circassians who love liberty, and who are masters of degraded 
captives, sell their own children. But this sort of traffic is not, 
it would appear, looked upon by its victims with that abhorrence 
which we have been led by report, and according to the feelings of 
humanity to entertain, thinking it the greatest possible outrage and 
cruelty. 

“A father has this right over his offspring; a brother over a sister, 
when deprived of their parents ; and a husband also can sell his wife if 
she be guilty of adultery. ‘To be sold is often the sole wish of a pretty 
girl, because she is then certain of filling a place in a Turkish harem, 
which they prefer to their Circassian mode of life. It is no rare occur- 
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rence to see some of them return to their country after having obtained 
their liberty. The accounts which they bring back of the joys of these 
voluptuous prisons, and the sight of the presents with which they return, 
suffice to determine the fate of many, who request to be sold. Few of 
the princes, however, sell their children.” 


The Circassian idea of justice, in what we would call civil actions 
at law, and the method of adjudication, are strange enough. Certain 
decisions were quoted for the author’s instruction ; on one oc:asion, 
when a native, who happened to accompany him to his ship, nearly 
fell into the sea, and whose price must have been paid by M. Ma- 
rigny had such such a catastrophe occurred, and the man been 


drowned. 


“Two Circassians possessed some lands in common, upon which grew 
a tree which was stripped of its bark by one of the two proprietors: he 
soon after ceded his share to his companion, and went to reside in another 
district: the tree withered, and in order to bring it to the ground the 
proprietor set fire to it; whilst it was burning,a man wishing to approach 
in order to light his pipe, was crushed by its fall. The family of the 
deceased attacked the proprietor, and demanded of him the price of the 
man whose death he had caused. The practice was an established one : 
it seemed as if he could have nothing to oppose to it, when, convoking an 
assembly, he proved that having only set fire to the tree because it was 
dead, the former proprietor ought to be condemned to make the payment, 
because the thing would not have happened if it had still preserved its 
bark. The whole assembly applauded him, and decided the cause in his 


favour.”’ 


Such causes are tried in a wood by national assemblies, and pre- 
sided over by princes, acording to a code of ancient customs ; thus, 
in some respects, agreeing with the very ancient forms of procedure 
which prevailed in Great Britain. In one of the many paragraphs 
inserted by the Russian translator, it is stated that theft, on account 
of the warlike spirit of the people, their contempt for peaceful 
labours, and their dissensions, has become the sole means of sub- 
sistence ; and that this practice is so much esteemed, that the 
greatest reproach a young girl can address to a youth is to tell him 
he has not yet stolen a cow. Thefts, when skilfully effected, are, it 
is upon the same authority, also said greatly admired; but if un- 
skilfully and detected, the amount of property to be restored is very 
heavy. Murder itself subjects the guilty person only to heavy fines 
to be paid to the relations of the person killed ; while sient & and 
unnatural offences subject the criminals to ignominy ; but what is 
involved in this term we do not learn. In some of the above laws 
and customs the reader will discover strong resemblances to the 
ancient Spartan code. 

The account given of the education of the young Circassians may 
interest and amuse those who at the present day are taking such a 
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deep concern in the training of the rising generation in our own 
country. 


“We saw three strangers arrive, who were received with great 
respect; they were the Ataliks of the sons of Indar Oglou. Atalik sig- 
nifies foster-father. 

“ It is very rare for a boy to receive his education under the parental 
roof; the right of educating him is granted to the first person who pre- 
sents himself; and if more than one arrives at the same moment, there 
are arbiters who determine how long each of them sball instruct the 
child. ‘The Atalik carries off the infant, sometimes secretly, and confides 
it to a nurse; and, as soon as it can dispense with her care, his education 
begins. It consists in all bodily exercises adapted to increase the strength 
and agility; riding, wrestling, shooting with the bow, the gun, or the 
pistol, &c.; in the art of conducting an incursion with success; in skill 
in theft; and in being able to brave hunger and fatigue: they endea- 
vour also to render them eloquent, and to form their judgment, in order 
to enable them to be influential members of the assemblies. ‘This educa- 
tion, which reminds us of that of the heroic times of Greece, was held in 
such high estimation by the khans of Tartary, that they used to send 
their children to be brought up by the Ataliks in Circassia. The young 
man’s return to his paternal home is celebrated by a grand féte, to which 
all the relations are invited, and to which he is brought in triumph. The 
Atalik returns home loaded with presents, and henceforth enjoying in the 
family of his pupil a degree of relationship, which is always preserved, 
and which nothing can destroy. 

“ From this solemn day, the custom which forbade the father to see his 
son ceases, and he may freely give way to his paternal affection.” 


But such youths are badly prepared for becoming mercantile 
accountants, or love-letter writers. 

“The Circassians have no idea of writing. Certain epochs in their 
history are consecrated by songs and by some old traditions, for the most 
part fabulous. In business they only make use of witnesses, or of an oath 
taken over some amulets, which, among them, (where intrigue is 
unknown’*,) suffices to cause the engagements which have been contracted 
to be scrupulously observed. Their relations being confined within a 
narrow sphere, they are seldom obliged to communicate their thoughts 
otherwise than by words; and when they are forced to do so, they send 
a messenger. Some Turks who are settled at Anapa, or in the interior 
of the country, are the only literati.” ; 


The worship of the Circassians, according to one of the Russian 
interpolations, consists of the mechanical exercise of a number of 
Pagan and Christian ceremonies, perverted by time and ignorance. 
They do not appear to have any buildings for religious purposes ; 
but they have sacred woods, where to cut down a tree would be 
sacrilege. In one of these woods the author saw something like the 
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sign of the cross; but when it was introduced, or what it represents, 
the people know nothing of. Mahometanism is to be found among 
the great families, the Tartars and Turks having made considerable 
progress in making proselytes ; but they are far from being strict 
observers of that religion. The nation at large, however, ac- 
knowlege one Supreme Being, and several celestial powers of a 
secondary order. They believe also in the immortality of the soul 
and in another world, in which men are to be rewarded according 
to their works ; but M. de Marigny adds, “ all their actions have 
temporal prospects immediately in view.” Among their divine 
beings there is one called Merissa, surnamed the Mother of God, 
who is regarded as the protectress of bees. They say that the thunder 
would have exterminated the whole race of these little labourers, 
that are so useful in Circassia, had this holy woman not concealed 
one of them in her sleeve, by which means the species was pre- 
served. We conclude these notices of Circassian religion and 
worship with one extract, which contains an account of some of their 
most solemn rights, and with this remark, that were pains taken to 
teach them the knowledge of letters, and the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, there appears to be much less, either as regards their intel- 
lectual powers, their superstitions, and feelings, to obstruct the 
jegitimate effects of these benign influences than has been combatted 


in many other countries. 


“It belongs to age and to the virtuous to offer up the prayers of the 
nation to the throne of the Most High. The priests do not form a separate 
class in Circassia. In their youth they have been seen to shed their blood 
in battle, and the approach of the enemy still calls them to arms. They 
officiate with bare heads, clothed ina Bourka; and standing before the 
cross, they commence by the propitiatory sacrifice of a sheep or a goat— 
in great solemnities the victim is an ox: before sacrificing it, the old man, 
with one of the small tapers attached to the foot of the cross, burns some 
of the hair of the victim on the spot where the blow is to be struck, and 
pours some Bouza on itshead. Several young people, chiefly slaves, stand 
behind him, bearing cups filled with this liquor, and slices of unleavened 
bread stuffed with cheese. After the sacrifice, the old man takes one of 
these cups and some bread to make an offering to the Supreme Being: he 
then blesses them, and gives them to the eldest of the society, who eats 
and drinks of them. The young people present him with some more, of 
which he makes an offering to Mertssa, and which he gives to another old 
man. The same ceremony is repeated to all the divinities, to whom differ- 
ent prayers are addressed. After having concluded them, the minister 
fixes, according to his own pleasure, a day for another meeting, which 
generally takes place once a week—either Saturday, Sunday, Monday, or 
Tuesday, and never on any of the other three days: he also gives notice of 
the effects which have been lost or found; but the latter are seldom heard 
of, for the Circassians are fond of keeping them. Finally, the flesh of the 
victim serves as a repast, to which are added some other provisions brought 
by each family, and the whole is generally concluded with dances, games, 
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and races: the head of the victim is consecrated to the Creator, and 
placed on the branch of a tree, or on a perch at a small distance from the 
cross: its skin belongs to the officiating priest. 

But it is time that we should come to that part in M. de Marigny’s 
travels, when he was introduced to Indar Oglou, his Konak, in 
order that we may learn what are some of the more remarkable Cir- 
cassian hospitable and domestic customs. 

Indar Oglou’s residence, which is described as being composed of 
a dozen houses, constructed of hurdles, or of small beams, plastered 
with earth, and roofed with thatch, each containing only one room, 
was at a considerable distance from the coast. On reaching it, the 
author was politely received, but not with all the marks of confi- 
dence and familiarity that afterwards were shown him ; for he had 
not yet gone through the necessary ceremonies of adoption. One 
of these ceremonies “consists in applying the mouth for a few 
moments to a woman’s breast. She, as well as her husband, 
become from that time forward Ataliks to the stranger, whom they 
receive among the number of their own legitimate children.” To 
extend the hand, say ‘‘ Welcome!” and to press to the bosom, is 
the greatest mark of friendship that can be shown. “A kiss 
belongs to love alone ; placed among the last favours of a woman— 
it is then alone employed: even friendship has no claim to it.” 
The following is part of the author’s account of his introduction to 
the family of his Konak, and of the appearance as well as manners 
of the female branches. 


“On our entrance all the women rose: we walked in file along the 
wall, on the opposite side to them, with a firm but slow step, allowing 
our sleeves to hang down at full length, in order to show our respect. 
We saluted them by touching our caps with great gravity with our right 
hands. As soon as we were seated the princesses resumed their places 
on the sofa, and about ten women of their suite remained standing. The 
princesses’ mother, about fifty years of age, had a handsome and intelligent 
countenance; she wore a long robe open in front, and clasped from the 
bosom to the waist like the Turkish Antéris *; she wore also a wide 
- Charvart of a striped stuff, and on her head a great white veil, which 
concealed a part of her person, her hair was hardly perceptible under a 
handkerchief which concealed it. 

‘* The young wives of princes or knights are more particular in their 
coiffure; they wear under the veil a red callotte ornamented in front 
with a band of black morocco with silver buttons, which is very becom- 
ing to them, and allow their hair to hang down in long tresses. 
The busts of the daughters of Indar-Oglou were tightened in an 
extraordinary manner, and their antéris clasped from the throat down- 
wards with silver plates. From the girdle of the eldest were suspended 





“* A Turkish robe, open in front like our ladies’ cloaks.” 
“+ Trousers.” 
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a great number of toys of the same metal; the form of their caps was not 
graceful; they were composed of six pieces of cloth of different colours, 
eut in the shape of slices of melons; some lace was arranged on them so 
as to cover the seams. Girls of an inferior rank wore plain round ones. 
The two young princesses, without being handsome, had, as it appeared 
to me, very pleasing countenances : the eldest is named Gvacha, and the 
youngest Tchapsine. I forget the meaning of these two names: all those 
that are given to infants have a signification. I saw two women, one of 
whom was called Lion-look, and the other Hind-shape. 

« After the first compliments, the princess questioned me as to what I 
felt on seeing their country, which was poor, and destitute of all the 
enjoyments we possessed at home, and which her son Islam Gheéri had 
often spoken to her about. It has been already mentioned that that 
young man came to the Crimea in 18t4. ‘I wish him to go back,” said 
she; ‘he was at that time too young to profit by his travels; and J will 
confide him to your care as soon as the labours of the harvest and hay- 
making are at an end. Do not bring him back until he has acquired 
wisdom : but I fear that he may settle there,’ continued she, smiling ; ‘for 
he talked to me so much of the beauty of the women ! what do you think 
of ours?’ I took advantage of this opportunity to pay a compliment to 
her daughters, persuaded that the fair sex is as open to flattery in Circas- 
sia as elsewhere, and I astonished her by speaking of the fame of the 
Circassian women amongst us.” 

In every house everything necessary is manufactured by the 
inmates. Cloth is the chief article in which the women engage ; a 
fabric of a transparent quality, resembling flannel. Like those of 
Homer, the Circassian princesses are not exempt from the labours 
of the loom, and such as contribute to the equipment of their war- 
riors—saddle- cushions, linen, coats, shoes, lace, musket and pistol- 
scabbards. The men are carpenters ; they mount their own mus- 
kets, make their cannon-balls, manufacture tolerably good gunpow- 
der, and tan skins imperfectly. The forge and the jewellery line 
are the only trades which belong to a small number of workmen ; 
in the former trade they make knives, axes, and nails ; the greater 
part of the iron of their arrows, and their beautiful poinards, is the 
work of a tribe called Koumouk. ‘The jewellers ornament the arms, 
the powder-flasks, and the girdles with silver. It is difficult, con- 
tinues the account, to form an idea of the perfection to which this 
kind of work is carried, and the beauty and correctness of the 
design represented in black by means of an acid. Musket and pistol 
ery as well as sabres, are generally procured by them from the 

urks. 

But our fair readers will be disappointed if they do not hear some- 
thing more of their rivals in the East, and in that country where 
the beauty of the sex has been so romantically celebrated. We 
take it, that M. de Marigny is a good and deliberate judge ; there- 
fore listen to what he says. 
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«If I had attempted to judge of these renowned beauties of the East 
on my first arrival in their country, I should have found it difficult to do 
so with impartiality, prejudiced as I was by the reputation they enjoyed 
in Europe; and my excited imagination in a country so fertile in chival- 
rous inspirations might have led me into error; but having become 
familiarized with their names, and having had time to examine them, I 
can assure our European ladies that they are inferior to them in 
nothing. 

“The Noutakhaitst Circassian women have oval faces, and generally 
large features ; their eyes, usually black, are fine ; and they hold them in 
high estimation, considering them as one of their most powerful weapons; 
they are surmounted by eyebrows which are strongly marked, whose 
thickness they diminish by plucking out the hairs. Their bust, which, 
as I have already stated, is wanting in its chief ornament among the girls, 
is extraordinarily slight and flexible: on the other hand, with many 
women the lower part of the body is very large, which is considered a 
great beauty among the orientals, but which | thought a deformity in 
some of them. We cannot deny that those who are well proportioned 
have much nobility of carriage and voluptuousness. Their costume, 
besides, especially that of the married women, is very pretty. But to 
admire them, they must only be seen at home; for when they go out, 
their slow step, and the air of nonchalance expressed in all their move- 
ments, shuck the eyes of an European accustomed to the vivacity and 
elegant tournure of our ladies. Even the long hair, which we like to see 
flowing over the bosom and shoulders of a Circassian ; the veil, which 
they fold with the art inspired in all countries by the wish to please; the 
robe which, having confined the waist, opens to exhibit the charvar, 
which has also its attractions, become ridiculously embarrassing when a 
Circassian leaves her sofa. ‘They are, in general, intelligent; their 
imagination is lively, and susceptible of strong passions; they love glory, 
and are proud of that which is acquired by their husbands in battle.” 


But guess what the Russian interpolators have added to this, and 
made the candid and judicious Consul say, without having his 
authority for so doing. Oh fie !—** All the Circassian ladies have 
the itch.” But the Russian translation not only contains many 
unauthorized additions, but its suppressions, as before stated, are 
numerous. For example, after mentioning that the Circassians 
make no scruple of asking for whatever they like, and admitting 
that it would be ridiculous to refuse to people a right which they 
are as ready to grant, M. de Marigny adds the following sentences, 
which are omitted in the Russian edition :—‘‘ This community of 
goods extends so far, that a poor man often gives his rags to arich 
one, in order to obtain his coat. I once saw Noghai return with- 
out shoes, because he had met a man on foot who had bad ones, 
and had asked him for his.” 

When about to take leave of ,his Konak, and to set sail, there 
was between the stranger and the protector, an interchange of pre- 
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sents and civilities, as is usual in the case of having dealings with 
savage or semi-barbarous people. 


‘‘ The prince sent for me to come on shore at eight a.m.: he spoke of 
our plans with all the warmth of the deepest interest, and begged me to 
mention in Russia all that I had seen, in order to devise the best means of 
securing the prosperity of our relations with his country. He gave me 
various commissions, and strongly recommended me to bring some presents 
for the three men, whom he had left to protect us against any insults 
which might have been offered to us; one of them enjoyed a high repu- 
tation. ‘The prince could hardly persuade himself to leave me; he had 
always something to say which detained him: he returned in the afternoon, 
and we took our last leave of each other. A man in his suite, whose ser- 
vices I had rewarded, had promised me a present which his sister was em- 
broidering for me: in despair at seeing me depart before it was finished, he 
threw his girdle to me, saying with tears in his eyes, ‘ Here, take it, and 
do not forget thy Adtgheous friends.’ J sailed at 84 P.M., with a gentle 
breeze from the S.S.E. for the port of Theodosia, whither I was ordered 


to go,” 

These are engaging notices, and more favourable to the Circas- 
sian character than others that we might select, several of the latter 
description evidently being chargeable to the jealousy which this 
interesting people have had too many occasions to cherish with 
respect to neighbouring nations, and the Russians in particular. 
The purpose which we have chiefly in view in our extracts, however, 
not being so much for any political end, as to serve to elucidate 
certain national characteristics, we shall add a few more passages, 
that are not:less striking than any we have above quoted. 


In one of his voyages, an European lady, and her Russian maid, 
accompanied the author. 


‘* At eight o’clock in the morning M. Tausch came to inform me that the 
daughters of the prince were come with the intention of paying a visit to 
Madame E. They were accompanied bya great number of persons of 
both sexes, among whom was a young Chapsouke princess, named 
Djantine. We went to meet them in a house adjoining our warehouses, 
and we met a great many people in our progress thither. After having 
inquired into the state of my health, they complimented me upon the 
fidelity with which I had kept my word, and assured me of the pleasure 
which I had afforded them by having brought a lady with me. A violent 
gust of wind having caused a heavy sea, 1 found it impossible to induce 
these ladies to come on board, and they pressed me to go and fetch her, 
and bring her to their residence. 

‘“*M. ‘Tausch, some Circassians, and among others, the Atalik of Kospoléte. 
accompanied me. I informed Madame E. of the invitation of the prin- 
cesses, thinking that she would probably not consent to go to visit them; 
but, to my great amazement, she accepted the offer with pleasure, and 
prepared for her expedition without showing: the least uneasiness.” 


On the return of Madame E. to the ship, after her visit, 
“ She told me, that on her landing, the princesses came to meet her 
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and having taken her hand in theirs, they pressed her to their bosoms, pre. 
senting alternately the right and left side. A great number of natives, 
anxious to see her, surrounded her, and accompanied her toa car drawn 
by oxen, in which she placed herself with the daughters of our Konak and 
the young Chapsouke princess; others followed on foot. On the road 
several families were waiting to see her, and they all expressed the pleasure 
they felt on the occasion. 

‘* The wife of Indar Oglou came to receive her at a short distance from 
her residence, followed by all her vassals. After the usual ceremonies, 
she was conducted into the strangers’ apartment: dinner soon followed 
her arrival; it was served upon twelve little tables. The princesses, who 
wsre fasting in consequence of the Ramazan*, occupied themselves durin 
the repast in dividing the bread and meat to make them into mouthfuls. 
After dinner they brought water for her to wash her hands, and they 
washed her feet, which is a mark of high respect. ‘The rest of the day 
was passed in amusing Madame E. with games and dances. Indar Oglou, 
who arrived in the evening, rejoiced to see the intimacy prevailing between 
her and his family, and begged her to consider his house as her own 
Some of their customs she was quick in adopting, which delighted them ; 
they wished to make her entirely Circassian, and orders were given to pre- 
pare a dress for her, at which they worked all night. 

“The chief of these customs, which did not at all please Madame E. 
was the necessity of rising at the entrance of a man, or of any older woman, 
even a vassal: the men, on the other hand, do the same to both sexes; 
they cannot seat themselves until the person in whose honor they had 
risen orders them to do so, by the word tize (sit down). ‘These people 
never infringe this rule, and strictly observe it even in their own family. 

“ The next morning Madame E. was dressed in the Circassian fashion, 
and the princesses’ mother, on this occasion, made her some presents in 
exchange for those which had been brought to her; they consisted of 
silver clasps, and a set of buttons to edge the front of the caps of married 
women,” 


Just to reverse the picture of Circassian life a little, we add the 
paragraph that immediately follows the one last quoted. 


“During her residence at the house of our Konak, an adventure 
occurred, which may serve as an instance of the inquiet life led by these 
people. Its consequences made me rejoice that I had insisted on Madame 
E.’s return on board. 

“ As I have already stated, theft is forbidden in some cases, especially 
when two princes have promised by oath to respect each other’s property. 
Our Konak, on the faith of a similar treaty with a Chapsouke prince, had 
sent one of his vassals tu him charged with some commissions: the 
Chapsouke, unfaithful to his engagements, made him a slave. After 
some days, this prince’s brother passed, not far from Indar Oglou’s resi- 
dence, through a field where a man was labouring, who, feigning ignorance 
of what had happened to his comrade, led him into his house and strangled 
him. The news of this eventsoon spread ; persons were deputed on each 
side, who were unsuccessful in their endeavours to conciliate the two 
princes, and the affair, from the turn it took,seemed to announce a battle.” 
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We have not gone half through the volume, nor taken a single 
notice of some of M. de Marigny’s subsequent voyages to, and tra- 
vels in, Circassia. They are, however, as interesting and instructive 
as his first, and will well repay the reader’s time in perusing them. 
Enough, however, has been said and shown to recommend the 
volume, and to prove that the publication has appeared in this 
country at a very seasonable period, as respects our foreign, politi- 
cal, and commercial relations. 





Art. X. 


1.—Adventures of Captain Bonneville ; or, Scenes in the Rocky Moun- 
tains of the Far West. By Wasuineton Irvine, Esq., Author of 
« The Sketch Book,” &c. 3 Vols. 12mo. London: Bentley. 1837. 

9.—History of the Indian Tribes of North America, with Biographical 
Sketches and Anecdotes of the Principal Chiefs. Embellished with 
One Hundred and Twenty Portraits from the Indian Gallery in the 
Department of War at Washington. By Tuomas L. M‘Kenney, late 
of the Indian Department, Washington ; and James Hatt, Esq., of Cin- 
cinnati. Vol. I., No. 1. Fol. London: Campbell and Co. 1837. 


Our readers may have observed that authors are apt to run in couples, 
and sometimes in flocks, upon particular subjects. Whether it be 
poetry, the drama, history, philosophy, or travels, seldom do we 
receive one new contribution to the already abundant stock, than 
another of a kindred character follows immediately, just as if the 
authors of them had laid their heads together, and striven which 
should take the lead. Frequently it happens that one country 
obtains at the same date a solimndahcs of attention, and for a length 
of time is again neglected. We have known months to elapse 
without producing one work of any mark respecting America; at 
other seasons there is a great run upon that quarter. A striking 
instance of the latter fact may be discovered by turning to the con- 
tents of the present number of our Journal ; and even of the subjects 
connected with that territory, there is one, as the title of this and 
the burden of a preceding article show, that has specially engaged a 
variety of writers. 

Mr. Irving was introduced to the hero of the work which 
stands first at the head of this article, at the table of Mr. Astor, 
whose name gave rise to the title of one of the author’s recent 
productions, as our readers will remember ; and, indeed, the 
present production may be considered as forming a sequel to 
“ Astoria,” carrying us still further into the Far West. Captain 
Bonneville, we learn, inherits by descent the bonhommie of a 
Frenchman, and by his American birth and habits a daring spirit 
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of adventure. Having held a commission in the army of the United 
States, he was frequently upon duty on the frontiers, where his 
imagination was so highly stirred by the accounts which the fur- 
traders gave him, that he planned an expedition across the Rock 
Mountains. Hunting and trading, as well as to collect statistical 
facts, were the ostensible objects of the enterprise, but, no doubt, 
the love for strange and wild adventure entered deeply into the 
motives of the Captain; and a more promising field cannot be 
named for these various speculations. It is only a few years ago 
that the regions in question have come to be visited by American 
trappers, or the white men. The beaver-skins and the furs, which 
are the principal articles of traffic in these parts, necessarily lead to 
daring acts, and call forth the utmost displays of physical strength 
and presence of mind. ‘The scenery to be traversed in such expe- 
ditions, and the parts beyond the Rocky Mountains, partake of the 
magnificence of the most lofty ranges in the known world—of all the 
grandeur which height, volcanic disorder, interspersed with soft and 
fertile vallies, can produce. ‘The almost limitless plains, which the 
eye commands from many of the eminences, furnish landscapes of 
matchless beauty. Then the intercourse, sometimes friendly, some- 
times the reverse, which the fur-traders are subject to, afford num- 
berless incidents for producing a rich harvest of anecdotes and 
traits of Indian character, which the Captain carefully recorded— 
thus lending to Mr. Irving a mass of materials, out of which, 
together with the stores elsewhere collected, he has contrived to 
manufacture three volumes. The adventurous hero was at the head 
of a strong party of trappers and hunters, and was absent upon the 
expedition in question for better than three years. 

As a literary production, every one may make himself sure that 
these volumes possess the ease and grace of style which Mr. Irving 
could not, if he would, throw aside ; that they at the same time, 
appear to furnish a specimen of a very prevalent practice of late years, 
viz. of book-making, is not less manifest. There is a remarkable simi- 
larity in the “ Adventures ;”’ they consist, for the most part, of a 
mere repetition of dangers, escapes, privations, dexterous or cou- 
rageous conduct, cunning, and cruelty, Some parts certainly 
possess a separate and novel interest; but the whole might, to 
better purpose, have been comprised in one third of the space of the 
publication as it at present stands. The consequence has been, 
that the art of the author has frequently been put to its stretch, and 
that to produce effect, he has had tolabour and force many points, 
so as to confer upon his work the appearance of affectation, and 
to communicate to it the aspect of feebleness. 

The passages we are about to cite, will chiefly be descriptive of 
the character and manners of the Indians : but before perusing 


these, our readers may wish to acquire some knowledge of the 
worthies called trappers. 
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* To explain the meaning of the appellation, free trapper, it is necessary 
to state the terms on which the men enlist in the service of the fur com- 
panies. Some have regular wages, and are furnished with weapons, horses, 
traps, and other requisites. ‘These are under command, and bound to do 
every duty required of them connected with the service; such as hunting, 
trapping, loading and unloading the horses, mounting guard ; and, in short, 
allthe drudgery of the camp. These are the hired trappers. The free 
trappers are a more independent class; and, in describing them, we shall 
do little more than transcribe the graphic description of them by Captain 
Bonneville. ‘They come and go,’ says he, ‘ when and where they please, 
provide their own horses, arms, and other equipments ; trap and trade on 
their own account, and dispose of their skins and peltries to the highest 
bidder. Sometimes, in a dangerous hunting-ground, they attach themselves 
to the camp of some trader for protection. Here they come under some 
restrictions; they have to conform to the ordinary rules for trapping, and to 
submit to such restraints, and to take part in such general duties, as are 
established for the guod order and safety of the camp. In return for this 
protection, and for their camp-keeping, they are bound to dispose of all the 
beaver they take to the trader who commands the camp, at a certain rate 
per skin; or, should they prefer seeking a market elsewhere, they are to 
make him an allowance of from thirty to forty dollars for the whole hunt.’ 
There is an inferior order, who, either from prudence or poverty, come to 
these dangerous hunting-grounds without horses or accoutrements, and are 
furnished by the traders. ‘These like the hired trappers, are bound to exert 
themselves to the utmost in taking beavers, which, without skinning, they 
render in at the trader’s lodge, where a stipulated price for each is placed 
to their credit. These, though generally included in the generic name of 
free trappers, have the more specific character of skin-trappers. The wan- 
dering whites who mingle for any length of time with the savages, have 
invariably a proneness to adopt savage habitudes; but none more so than 
the free trappers. It isa matter of vanity and ambition with them to dis- 
card everything that may bear the stamp of civilized life, and to adopt the 
manners, habits, dress, gesture, and even walk of the Indian. You cannot 
pay a free trapper a greater compliment, than to persuade him you have 
mistaken him for an Indian brave; and, in truth, the counterfeit is com- 
plete. His hair, suffered to attain to a great length, is carefully combed 
out, and either left to fall carelessly over his shoulders, or plaited neatly, 
and tied up in otter skins, or party-coloured ribands. A hunting shirt of 
ruffled calico of bright dyes, or of ornamented leather, falls to his knee; 
below which, curiously fashioned leggins, ornamented with strings, fringes, 
anda profusion of hawk’s bells, reach to a costly pair of moccasins of the 
finest Indian fabric, richly embroidered with beads. A blanket of scarlet, 
or some other bright colour, hangs from his shoulders, and is girt round his 
waist with a red sash, in which he bestows his pistols, knife, and the stem 
of his Indian pipe; preparations either for peace or war. His gun is 
lavishly decorated with brass tacks and vermillion, and provided with a 
fringed cover, occasionally of buckskin, ornamented here and there with.a 
feather. His horse, the noble minister to the pride, pleasure, and profit of 
the mountaineer, is selected for his speed and spirit, and prancing carriage, 


and holds a place in his estimation second only to himself. He shares 
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largely of his bounty, and of his pride and pomp of trapping. He is capa- 
risoned in the most dashing and fantastical style; the bridles and crupper 
are weightily embossed with beads and cockades; and head, mane, and 
tail, are interwoven with abundance of eagles’ plumes, which flutter in 
the wind, To complete this grotesque equipment, the proud animal is 
bestreaked and bespotted with vermillion, or with white clay, whichever 
presents the most glaring contrast to his real colour.” 


We learn from these volumes that the regions extending between 
the Pacific and the Rocky Mountains, are indiscriminately the 
scene of British and American enterprize, but that the Hudson Bay 
Company is by degrees monopolizing the largest traffic and profits,— 
their hereditary influence, their conduct towards the Indians, and 
their large capital, obtaining these advantages for them. The day 
will come, however, and is not far distant, when the fur trade will 
be at an end in these territories, because the animals producing it 
will be extinct. Inthe meantime between the two governments 
there are disputes concerning territorial boundaries, which, though 
of little practical importance, are, on the side of both parties, totally 
regardless of the rights of the aboriginal possessors. 

We profess not to follow according to any regular order, the pro- 
gress of Captain Bonneville, and his hunting party; but the first 
place where we join them is when they are in a barren country, and 
where there was hardly game enough to keep life within them,— 
that we may introduce some Indian sketches. 


‘In this way they starved along until the 8th of October, when they 
were joined by a party of five families of Nez Percés, who in some measure 
reconciled them to the harships of their situation, by exhibiting a lot still 
more destitute. A more forlorn set they had never encountered; they 
had not a morsel of meat or fish: nor anything to subsist on, excepting 
roots, wild rosebuds, the barks of certain plants, and other vegetable pro. 
ductions; neither had they any weapon for hunting or defence, excepting 
an old spear: yet the poor fellows made no murmur nor complaint; but 
seemed accustomed to their hard fare. If they could not teach the white 
men their practical stoicism, they at least made them acquainted with the 
edible properties of roots and wild rosebuds, and furnished them a sup,ly 
from their own store. 

“The necessities of the camp at length became so urgent, that Captain 
Bonneville determined to despatch a party to the Horse prairie, a plain 
to the north of his cantonment, to procure a supply of provisions. When 
the men were about to depart, he propused to the Nez Percés that they, 
or some of them, should join the hunting party. To his surprise, they 
promptly declined. He inquired the reason for their refusal, seeing that 
they were in nearly as starving a situation as his own people. They re- 
plied that it was a sacred day with them, and the Great Spirit would be 
angry should they devote it to hunting. They offered, however, to 
accompany the party if it would delay its departure until the following 


day; but this the pinching demands of hunger would not permit, and the 
detachment proceeded. 
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“ A few days afterwards, four of them signified to Captain Bonneville 
that they were about to hunt. 

««* What!’ exclaimed he, ‘ without guns or arrows; and with only one 
old spear? What do you expect to kill ?” 

‘“‘ They smiled among themselves, but made no answer. They prepared 
for the chase with a natural piety that seems to have been edifying to the 
beholders. They performed some religious rites, and offered up to the 
Great Spirit a few short prayers for safety and success; then, having 
received the blessings of their wives, they leaped upon their horses and 
departed, leaving the whole party of Christian spectators amazed and 
re buked by this lesson of faith and dependence on a supreme and benevo- 
lent Being.” 


This tribe had, it is farther stated, imbibed notions of the Christian 
faith from Catholic missionaries, and possessed a rude calendar of the 
fasts and the festivals of the Romish church, which had become 
blended with their own wild rites, presenting a strange medley. 
Their chiefs are their priests, conveying something that is antique 
and patriarchal in their customs. 

The Crows constitute a tribe that has a very bad name. They 
are cunning, furtive, and revengeful. ‘They are, in fact, the black- 
guards of the prairies. But with all their faults they have some 
redeeming traits, and along with their mental tortuousness they 
inherit and often display a highly poetic temperament. It is seldom 
that such a fervid, earnest and captivating description in outline of 
a country has been given as the following :— 


‘The Crow country, said he, is a good country. The Great Spirit 
has put it exactly in the right place; while you are in it you fare well, 
whenever you go out of it, which ever way you travel, you will fare 
worse. 

“If you go to the south, there you have to wander over great barren 
plains, the water is warm and bad, and you meet the fever and ague. 

‘* To the north it is cold ; the winters are long and bitter, and no 
grass ; you cannot keep horses there, but must travel with dogs. What 
is 8 country without horses ! 

“On the Columbia they are poor and dirty, paddle about in canoes, 
and eat fish Their teeth are worn out; they are always taking fish-bones 
out of their mouths. Fish is poor food. 

“ To the east, they dwell in villiages; they live well; but they drink 
the muddy water of the Missouri—that is bad. A Crow’s dog would not 
drink such water. 

‘* About the forks of the Missouri is a fine country ; good water ; good 
grass; plenty of buffalo. In summer, it is almost as good as the Crow 
country : but in winter it is cold; the grass is gone; and there is no salt 
weed for the horses. 

« The Crow country is exactly in the right place. It has snowy moun- 
tains and sunny plains; all kinds of climates and good things for every 
season. When the summer heats scorch the prairies, you can draw up 
under the mountains, where the air is sweet and cool, the grass fresh, and 
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the bright streams come tumbling out of the snow banks. There you can 
hunt the elk, the deer, and the antelope, when their skins are fit for dress- 
ing there you will find plenty of white bears and mountain sheep. 

‘© In the autumn, when your horses are fat and strong from the moun- 
tain pastures, you can go down into the plains and hunt the buffalo, or 
trap beaver on the streams. And when winter comes on, you can take 
shelter in the woody bottoms along the rivers ; there you will find bu ffa 
meat for yourselves, and cotton-wood bark for your horses: or you m!o 
winter in the Wind river valley, where there is salt weed in abundance. 

“ The Crow country is exactly in the right place. Everything good 
is to be found there. There is no country like the Crow country.” 


Here is a species of buffalo-baiting that is as rational and me- 


ritorious, for anything that we can see init, as that which the most 
chivalrous spirits in Spain encourage. 


‘Among the Indians and half-breeds of the party, were several admira- 
ble horsemen and bold hunters, who amused themselves with a grotesque 
kind of buffalo bait. When ever they found a huge bull in the plains, 
they prepared for their teasing and barbarous sport. 

Surrounding him on horseback, they would discharge their arrows at 
him in quick succession, goading him to make an attack, which, with a 
dextreous movement of the horse, they would easily avoid. In this way 
thev hovered round him feathering him with arrows as he reared and 
plunged about, until he was bristled all over like a porcupine. Whenthey 
perceived in him signs of exhaustion, and he could no longer be provoked 
to make battle, they would dismount from their horses, approach him in 
the rear, and, seizing him by the tail, jerk him from side to side, and drag 
him backwards; until the frantic animal, gathering fresh strength from 
fury, would break from them, and rush, with flashing eyes and a horse 
bellowing, upon any enemy in sight; but in a little while, his transient 
excitement at an end, would pitch headlong on the ground and expire. The 
arrows were then plucked forth, the tougue cut out and preservedas a 
dainty, and the carcass left a banquet for the wolves.” 


To return to the Crows for an instant, let us see how boldly and 
dexterously these equestrian champions behave themselves in the 


field of battle. How would Homer have sung of the following 
exploit. 


“ The Crows had the advantage of numbers, and of fighting on horse- 
back. ‘The greater part of the Blackfeet were slain; the remnant took 
shelter in a close thicket of willows, where the horse could not enter: 
from whence they plied their bows vigorously. 

“The Crows drew off out of bow shot, and endeavoured by taunts and 
bravadoes to draw the warriors out of their retreat. A few of the best 
mounted among them rode apart from the rest. One of their number 
then advanced alone, with that martial air and equestrian grace for which 
the tribe is noted. When within an arrow’s flight of the thicket, he 
loosened his rein, urged his horse to full speed, threw his body oa the 
opposite side, so as hang but by one leg, and present no mark to the foe: 
in this way he swept along in front cf the thicket, launching his arrows 
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from under the neck of his steed. Then regaining his seat in the saddle: 
he wheeled round, and returned whooping and scoffing to his companions» 
who received him with yells of applause. 

« Another and another horseman repeated this exploit; but the Black- 
feet were not to be taunted out of their safe shelter. The victors feared 
to drive desperate men to extremities, so they forbure to attempt the 
thicket.” 


Of the Indian orgies, we only copy two specimens, and with these 
close Mr. Irving’s account of the ‘‘ Adventures of Captain Bonne- 
ville ;” the former describing a particular game and pastime as per- 
formed by these barbarians, the latter affording a specimen of a 
curious distinction between red and white scalps. 


‘The favourite Indian game of ‘ Hand’ is played by two parties drawn 
out in opposite platoons before a blazing fire. It is in some respects like 
the old game of passing the ring or the button, and detecting the hand 
which holds it. In the present game, the object hidden, or the cache as 
it is called by the trappers, is a small splint of wood, or other diminutive 
article, that may be cuncealed in the closed hand. This is passed back- 
wards and forwards among the party ‘ in hand,’ while the party ‘out of hand’ 
guess where it is concealed. To heighten the excitement and confuse 
the guessers, a number of dry poles are laid before each platoon, upon 
which the members of the party ‘in hand’ beat furiously with short staves, 
keeping time to the choral chaunt already mentioned, which waxes fast 
and furious as the game proceeds. 

‘As large bets are staked upon the game, the excitement is prodigious. 
Each party in turn bursts out in full chorus, beating and yelling and 
working themselves up into such a heat, that the perspiration rolls down 
their naked shoulders, even in the cold of a winter night. The bets are 
doubled and trebled as the game advances, the mental excitement increases 
almost to madness, and all the worldly effects of the gamblers are often 
hazarded upon the position of a straw. 

“These gambling games were kept up throughout the night; every 
fire glared upon a group that looked like acrew of maniacs at their frantic 
orgies; and the scene would have been kept up throughout the succeeding 
day, had not Captain Bonneville interposed his authority, and, at the 
usual hour, issued his marching orders. 

“Then came on the usual feasts and triumphs; the scalp dance of war- 
riors round the ghastly trophies, and all the other fierce revelry of 
barbarous warfare. When the braves had finished with the scalps, they 
were, as usual, given up to the women and children, and made the objects 
of new parades and dances. They were then treasured up as invaluable 
trophies and decorations by the braves who had won them. 

“It is worthy of note that the scalp of a white man, either through 
policy or fear, is treated with more charity than that of anIndian. The 
warrior who won it is entitled to his triumph, if he demands it. In such 
case, the war party alone dance round the scalp, It is then taken down, 
and the shagged frontlet of a buffalo substituted in its place, and aban- 
doned to the triumphs and insults of the million.” 


The second publication at the head of this article, from the first 
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specimen of it, promises to be one of the most splendid national 
works that has ever been issued, and is worthy of our King’s dis- 
tinguished patronage. The history consists of two parts ; one gives 
a biographical account of the most celebrated Indian warriors and 
chiefs, &c.; the other a general sketch of the various tribes of 
these aboriginal people. Of the biographies now presented, Red 
Jacket, Kish-Kallo-wa, Mohango, an Osage woman, Shingaba 
W’Ossin, and Pushmataha, figure. Their portraits are striking in 
a remarkable degree. Accuracy and individuality of features, as 
well as extraordinary and imposing costume, belong to these pic- 
tures ; while the war-dance prefixed of the Foxes and Sauks, and 
the victim that is to be sacrifised, bring to recollection all the ter- 
rible and characteristic stories that we have heard respecting the 
American Indians. A few notices as gathered from that portion of 
the general history here published, and an extract or two from the 
biographies, are all that we can borrow from this valuable and 
singular production. 

There does not appear to be any certain data to go by, to lead to 
a correct knowledge of the number of Indian tribes that existed in 
America at the era of the discovery. The authors of the present 
history state, that they have collected two hundred and seventy-two 
different names ; but as these far exceed any actual division among 
this wide-spread race, either social or political, nothing precise can 
thence be derived. Until much closer and minute research be made, 
it is even impossible to say whether they all be descended from the 
same common stock, although, in so far as investigation has gone 
into the languages which they speak, and in so far as their prevail- 
ing habits and bodily features have been compared and ascertained, 
the original models are brought within a narrow compass in point of 
numbers. In the sketch before us, it is supposed that three primi- 
tive languages are spoken by the southern tribes.. The physical 
characteristics of the red-men are almost identical; for instance, 
the facial angle is the same, and so is the colour, general sta- 
ture, form of the face, appearance and colour of the eyes, and the 
common impression which is made by the whole upon the specta- 
tor; so that the facility with which the words of unwritten lan- 
guages are changed, and the manner in which sounds and idioms are 
affected by peculiar situations and circumstances, may have, in the 
course of ages, effected marvellous revolutions. Migrations, broken 
intercourse, and a variety of conceivable events, may have slowly 
and completely altered the tones of the voice, and the signs em- 
ployed to express ideas. Besides, not only have the investigations 
into this matter been inadequate to constitute the foundation of any 
satisfactory doctrine, but the inquirers belonging to various nations in 
the Old World, and making use of various tongues, have each given 
a notation of Indian dialects according to his own peculiar method 
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of construction and speech ; thus, without doubt, occasioning many 
distinctions where there is no difference. 

The Indian traditions are very vague, and apparently contra- 
dictory, some of them referring to an eastern, some to a western 
origin; while others trace their descent to the soil they inhabit, 
believing that their ancestors emerged from the earth. It is well 
known, however, that they communicated important events by belts 
of wampum, formed of strings of beads originally made of white clay 
by themselves, but now manufactured for them from shells. 

‘These beads were variously coloured, and so arranged as to bear 
a distant resemblance to the objects intended to be delineated. The belts 
were particularly devoted to the preservation of speeches, the proceedings 
of councils, and the formation of treaties. One of the principal counsel- 
lors was the custos rotulorum; and it was his duty to repeat, from time to 
time, the speeches and narratives connected with these belts; to impress 
them fully upon his memory, and to transmit them to his successor. At 
a certain season every year they were taken from their places of deposit, 
and exposed to the whole tribe, while the history of each was publicly - 
recited. It is obvious, that by the principles of association, these belts 
would enable those whose duty it was, to preserve with more certainty 
and facility the traditionary narratives; and they were memorials of the 
events themselves, like the sacred relics which the Jews were directed to 
deposit in the ark of the covenant. How far the intercourse between 
the various tribes extended, cannot be known.”’ 


Concerning the usages of the American Indians with regard to 
relics and phylacteries, we refer our readers to the review of Mr. 
Frey’s ‘ Jewish Intelligencer,” in a previous article. When 
mentioning that gentleman’s work, we cannot but again allude 
to a fact, which we noticed as forming an objection to the doctrine 
he laboured to establish, with regard to the identity of these 
Indians with the Ten Tribes, and the certainty of their return 
to the land of the Israelites, viz. that tribes of these red men, 
that were at one time formidable and great in respect of numbers, 
are now almost annihilated ; and that should their decline continue 
at the rate it has done for a few generations past, they soon will be 
heard of no more, except in the records of history. Of the Iroquois, 
for example, we are told, that about six thousand individuals only 
now remain, although at one time they constituted a most powerful 
confederacy ; whereas their tremendous enemies, the W yandots, are 
said to have dwindled down to about seven hundred. A few pas- 
sages from the life of one of the chiefs described and figured in the 
present pages of the highly finished work now before us, must con- 
clude this article. 

Of Red Jacket, a great orator of the Senecas, it is stated that he 
was the foe of the whiteman, and of Christianity. 

‘‘ His nation was his god; her honour, preservation, and liberty, his 
religion. He hated the missionary of the cross, because he feared some 
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secret design upon the lands, the peace, or the independence of the Se- 
necas. He never understood Christianity. Its sublime disinterestedness 
exceeded his conceptions. He was a keen observer of human nature; 
and saw that, among white and red men, sordid interest was equally the 
spring of action. He, therefore, naturally enough suspected every stran- 
ger who came to his tribe of some design on their little and dearly prized 
dominions; and felt towards the Christian missionary as the Trojan priest- 
ess did towards the wooden horse of the Greeks. He saw, too, that the 
same influence which‘tended to reduce his wandering tribe to civilized 
habits, must necessarily change his whole system of policy. He wished 
to preserve the integrity of his tribe by keeping the Indians and white 
men apart, while the direct tendency of the missionary system was to 
blend them in one society, and to bring them under a common religion 


and government. While it annihilated paganism, it dissolved the nation- 
ality of the tribe.” 


He saw that the arts of civilized life were restricting the hunting 
grounds, and that the deer, the buffalo, and the elk, were gone. He 
saw also that the ‘professors of Christianity were often no better or 
worse than members of his own tribe. Even the discretion of the 
missionaries was not always proof against the observations of the 
orator. He was, from these and other causes, their uniform opposer. 
He refused to leave the land which had belonged to his ancestors, 
and the Christian party now outnumbering the pagans in that 


region, he was deposed on account of his hostility to the strangers, 
from the office of chief of the Senecas. 


“ He was greatly affected by this decision, and made a journey to 
Washington to lay his griefs before his great father. His first call on 
arriving at Washington was on Colonel M’Kenney, who was in charge 
of the bureau of Indian affairs. That officer was well informed, through 
his agent, of all that had passed among the Senecas, and of the decision 
of the council, and the cause of its displacing Red Jacket. After the cus- 
tomary shaking of hands, Red Jacket spoke, saying, ‘I have a talk for 
my father.’ ‘ Tell him,’ answered Colonel M’Kenney, ‘ I have one for 
him. I will make it, and will then listen to him.’ Colonel M‘Kenney 
narrated all that had passed between the two parties, taking care not to 
omit the minute incidents that had combined to produce the open rup- 
ture that had taken place. He sought to convince Red Jacket that a spi- 
rit of forbearance on his part, and a y*elding to the Christian party the 
right, which he claimed for himself, to believe as he pleased on the sub- 
ject of religion, would have prevented the mortifying result of his expul- 
sion from office and power. At the conclusion of this talk, during which 
Red Jacket never took his keen and searching eye off the speaker, he 
turned to the interpreter, saying, with his finger pointing in the direc- 
tion of his people, and of his home, ‘ Our father has got a long eye!’ 
He then proceeded to vindicate himself, and his cause, and to pour out 
upon the black coats the phials of his wrath. It was finally arranged, 
however, that he was tv go home, and there, in a council that was 
directed to be convened for the purpose, express his willingness to bur 
the hatchet, and leave it to those whomight choose to be Christians to 
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adopt the ceremonies of that religion; whilst for himself and those who 
thought like him, he claimed the privilege to follow the faith of his 
fathers. Whereupon, as had been promised him at Washington, the 


council unanimously replaced him in the office of chief, which he held 
till his death, which happened soon after.” 


His conduct in prospect of death was consistent with his former 
character, and taken altogether, the account of it is affecting and 
melancholy in no ordinary degree. It is impossible, however, not 
to regard the memory of such a man with deep respect. 


“To that event he often adverted, and always in the language of philo- 
sophic calmness. He visited successively all his most intimate friends at 
their cabins, and conversed with them, upon the condition of the nation, 
in the most impressive and affecting maaner. He told them that he was 
passing away, and his counsels would soon be heard no more. He ran 
over the history of his people from the most remote period to which his 
knowledge extended, and pointed out, as few could, the wrongs, the 
privations, and the loss of character, which almost of themselves constituted 
that history. ‘ I am about to leave you,’ said he; ‘ and when I am gone, 
and my warnings shall be no longer heard, or regarded, the craft and 
avarice of the white man will prevail. Many winters have I breasted the 
storm, but I am an aged tree, and can stand no longer. My leaves are 
fallen, my branches are withered, and I am shaken by every breeze. Soon 
my aged trunk will be prostrate, and the foot of the exulting foe of the 
Indian may be placed upon it in safety ; fur I leave none who will be able 
to avenge such an indignity. ‘Think not I mourn for myself: I go to join 
the spirits of my fathers, where age cannot come; but my heart fails when 
I think of my people, who are soon to be scattered and forgotten.” These 
several interviews were all concluded with detailed instructions respecting 
his domestic affairs, and his funeral. There had long been a missionary 
among the Senecas, who was sustained by a party among the natives, while 
Red Jacket denounced ‘the man in dark dress,’ and deprecated the feud by 
which his nation was distracted. In his dying injunctions to those around 
him, he repeated his wishes respecting his interment. ‘ Bury me,’ said he, 
‘by the side of my former wife; and let my funeral be according to the 
customs of our nation. Let me be dressed and equipped as my fathers 
were, that their spirits may rejoice in my coming. Be sure that my grave 
be not made by a white man; let them not pursue me there!’ He died 
on the 20th of January, 1830, at his residence near Buffalo. With him 
fell the spirit of his people. They gazed upon his fallen form, and mused 
upon his prophetic warnings, until their hearts grew heavy with grief. 
The neighbouring missionary, with a disregard for the feelings of the 
bereaved, and the injunctions of the dead, for which it is difficult to account, 
assembled his party, took possession of the body, and conveyed it to their 
meeting-house. ‘Ihe immediate friends of Red Jacket, amazed at the 
transaction, abandoned the preparations they were making for the funeral 
rites, and followed the body in silence to the place of worship, where a 
service was performed which, considering the opinions of the deceased, was 
as idle as it was indecorous. They were then told, from the sacred desk, 
that, if they had any thing to say, they had now an opportunity. Incre- 
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dulity and scorn were pictured on the face of the Indians, and no reply 
was made, except by a chief called Green Blanket, who briefly remarked— 
‘This house was built for the white man; the friends of Red Jacket 
cannot be heard in it.” Notwithstanding this touching appeal, and the 
dying injunctions of the Seneca chief, his remains were taken to the grave 
prepared by the whites, and interred. Some of the Indians followed the 
corpse; but the more immediate friends of Red Jacket took a last view of 
their lifeless chief in the sanctuary of that religion which he had always 
opposed, and hastened from a scene which overwhelmed them with humi- 
liation and sorrow. Thus early did the foot of the white man trample on 


the dust of the great chief, in accordance with his own prophetic declara- 
tion.” 





Art. XI. 

1.—A History of England, from the First Invasion of the Romans. By 
Joon Linearp, D.D. Fourth Edition, corrected and much enlarged. 
Vol. 1. London: Baldwin and Cradock. 1837. 

2.—History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht, to the Peace of 
Aiz-la-Chapelie. By Lorp Manon. Vol. II. London: Murray.: 1837. 


Tne former of these works appears in the handsome and popular 
form that a number of our standard English authors have lately 
assumed, such as Southey’s Cowper. It is to extend to thirteen 
volumes, one to be issued every month, five shillings per volume, 
and is embellished with portraits as well as views of picturesque 
scenes. It is unnecessary at this time of day to utter a single word 
in commendation of Dr. Lingard’s elaborate history. It is proper 
to mention, however, that it has now received the most careful revi- 
sion, and all those passages which have been the subject of ani- 
madversion in Histories, Reviews, &c., corrected, when found 
faulty ; or, if the contrary, they have been fortified with additional 
authorities, and important observations. A considerable quantity 
of new matter has also been introduced wherever the author has 
made new discoveries, from national records or other sources ; so 
that this edition, at least to the extent of one of its volumes, exceeds 
all that preceded it. In consequence of these various circumstances 
this standard work will find its way into hundreds of libraries 
from which it has hitherto been excluded, and thus will many popu- 
lar prejudices be done away with, that have perverted truth and 
abused the public mind. 

The latter of these histories is by an author whose religious and 
political creeds differ very considerably from those of Dr. Lingard ; 
and were they both employed upon one era, or controvertible 
subject, their accounts and views, we have reason to believe, would 
sometimes be-much at variance. We mention this merely to show 
how necessary it is for every reader to be cautious, ere pinning his 
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faith to the sleeve of any human authority, and how needful it is to 
compare and weigh for oneself all recorded facts, before deducing 
from them a fixed belief, either as to men or measures. 

Lord Mahon is already favourably known as a historian; and 
by the first volume of the present work, he has lately added con- 
siderably to his reputation. Both in the former portion, and in the 
one now before us, his Conservatism has laid him open to the ani- 
madversions of certain political parties. It is not our office to enter 
upon such an arena ; but we shall do that which should be sufficient 
to recommend the performance to the regard of our readers, when we 
refer to two or three subjects as here handled, and allow his Lord- 
ship to appear in propria persona. 

The volume begins in the year 1720, with a review of Lord 
Stanhope’s administration, and comes down to 1737, closing with 
the death of queen Caroline, the consort of George II. Two 
chapters, besides an Appendix, are added, the one tracing the pro- 
gress of Literature, and the other, the origin and growth of 
Methodism. Our first extract shall be from a part of the work, that 
at the present moment is particularly worthy of attention ; viz., that 
which treats of the rage for speculation in certain bubble companies, 
about the period when the South Sea scheme turned the brains of 
the English people. The celebrated John Law is the subject 
which our extract more immediately regards. 


“ The example of these vast schemes for public wealth was set us from 
Paris. John Law, a Scotch adventurer, had some years before been allowed 
to establish a public bank in that city; and his project succeeding, he 
engrafted another upon it of an ‘ Indian Company,’ to have the sole privi- 
lege of trade with the Mississippi. The rage for this speculation soon 
became general: it rose to its greatest height about December, 1719; and 
the ‘actions, or shares of the new Company sold for more than twenty 
times their original value. The Rue Quincampoix, the chief scene of this 
traffic, was thronged from daybreak by a busy and expecting crowd, which 
disregarded the hours of meals, and seemed to feel no hunger or thirst but 
that of gold; nor could they be dispersed until a bell at night gave them 
the signal to withdraw. The smallest room in that street was let for exor- 
bitant sums; the clerks were unable to register the growing multitude of 
claimants ; and it is even said that a little hunchback in the street gained 
no less than 50,000 francs by allowing eager speculators to use his hump 
for their desk. Law, the projector of this System, as it was called, at once 
became the greatest subject in Europe ‘I have seen him come to Court,’ 
says Voltaire, ‘followed humbly by Dukes, by Marshals, and by Bishops,’ 
and even Dubvis, the Prime Minister, and Orleans, the Regent, might be 
said to tremble at his nod. Arrogance and presumption, the usual faults 
of upstarts, daily grew upon him: he said publicly, before some English, 
that there was but one great kingdom in Europe, and one great town, and 
that was France and Paris. And at length he so far galled the pride or 
raised the jealousy of his countryman, Lord Stair, as to draw him into per- 
sonal wrangling, and consequently interrupt the friendly correspondence 
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between the French and British Governments. It was one main object of 
Stanhope’s journey in January to re-establish harmony; but finding the 
two Scotsmen irreconcileable, and one of them supreme in France, he, in 
concert with Dubois, recalled Lord Stair to England, and appointed Sir 
Robert Sutton his successor. Thus ended Stair’s celebrated embassy, 
which Lord Hardwicke truly calls most important in its objects, most bril- 
liant and spirited in its execution. But this last great error kept him 
under disgrace, or at least out of employment, for twenty years. In 1733 
we find Horace Walpole write of him as one ‘ whose haughty intriguing 
character has drawn upon him the displeasure of the King.’ 

“The connection of Law with the French Government was very profita- 
ble to the latter, who contrived to throw off 1500 millions of public debts 
from their shoulders upon his; but this very circumstance, and the natural 
revulsion of high-wrought hopes, soon began to shake his air-built edifice. 
Two or three arbitrary Royal decrees to support him served only to prove 
that credit is not to be commanded. ‘The more the public was bid to trust, 
the more they were inclined to fear, and the more eager they became to 
realise their imaginary profits. No sooner was the bubble touched than it 
burst. Before the end of 1720, Law was compelled not only to resign his 
employments, but to fly the kingdom for his life: a few speculators were 
enriched, but many thousand innocent families ruined. Still, however, in 
the early part of that year, the crash had not yet begun, and the rage of 
speculation spread over from France to England. In fact, from that time 
downward, it may be noticed that each of the two countries has been more 
or less moved by the internal movements of the other; and there has been 
scarcely any impulse at Paris which has failed to thrill and vibrate through 
every member of the British Empire.” 


With respect to the South Sea Scheme, there were statesmen in 
this country who predicted its fallacious and dangerous character. 
Lord Cowper, for example, compared the project to the Trojan 
horse, ushered in with great pomp and acclamation, but contrived 
for treachery and destruction. Indeed, such was the spirit of spe- 
culation at the time, that no sooner had the South Sea Bill received 
the royal assent, than the subscription, which the directors pro- 
posed should amount to one million, exceeded two ; afterwards the 
subscriptions assumed a far more extravagant pitch. A thousand 
other mushroom projects almost simultaneously sprung up. The 
following are some of the companies that were hawked about during 
the mania: —“ Wrecks to be fished for on the Irish coast—Insurance 
of Horses, and other Cattle (two millions)—Insurance of Losses by 
Servants—To make Salt Water Fresh—For Building an Hospital 
for Bastard Children—For making of oil from Sun-flower Seeds— 
For trading in Human Hair.” Perhaps a still more extravagant 
idea was contemplated by the Company, which united “ for a Wheel 
for a Perpetual Motion.” Nay, a still grosser mockery was “ for 
an Undertaking which shall in due time be Revealed.” Some of the 
consequences of this enormous infatuation of the nation in general, 


when the bubbles burst, are thus described by Lord Mahon; and 
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yet the lesson has not been permanently felt nor acted upon—leaving 
us to reflect on this melancholy truth, that there is something like 
periodical fits in the history of a nation, that subject it to the violent 
throes of unmitigated and unalleviated madness. 


“Such extravagancies might well provoke laughter; but, unhappily, 
though the farce came first, there was a tragedy behind. When the sums 
intended to be raised had grown altogether, it is said, to the enormous 
amount of three hundred millions, the first check to the public infatuation 
was given by the same body whence it had first sprung. The South Sea 
Directors, craving for fresh gains, and jealous of other speculators, obtained 
an order from the Lords Justices, and writs of scrRE FACIAS, against seve- 
ral of the new bubble companies. These fell, but in falling drew down the 
whole fabric with them. As soon as distrust was excited, all men became 
anxious to convert their bonds into money ; and then at once appeared the 
fearful disproportion between the paper promises and the coin to pay. 
Early in September, the South Sea Stock began to decline: its fall 
became more rapid from day to day, and in less than a month it had sunk 
below 300. In vain was money drained from all the distant counties, and 
brought up to London. In vain were the goldsmiths applied to, with whom 
large quantities of stock were pawned: most of them broke or fled. In 
vain was Walpole summoned from Houghton to use his influence with the 
Bank; for that body, though it entered into negotiations, would not pro- 
ceed in them, and refused to ratify a contract drawn up and proposed by the 
Minister. Once lost, the public confidence could not be restored: the 
decline progressively continued, and the news of the crash in France com- 
pleted ours. Thousands of families were reduced to beggary ; thousands 
more were threatened with the same fate; and the large fortunes made, or 
supposed to be made, by a few individuals, served only by comparison to 
aggravate the common ruin. Those who had sported most proudly on the 
surface of the swollen waters were left stranded and bare by the ebbing of 
that mighty tide. The resentment and rage were universal. ‘I perceive,’ 
says a contemporary, ‘the very name of a South Sea man grows abomi- 
nable in every county ;’ and a cry was raised not merely against the South 
Sea Directors, not merely against the Ministry, but against the Royal 
Family, against the King himself.” 


Lord Mahon, with becoming spirit, laments, in his chapter on 
Literature, that the munificent patronage afforded to learned men 
during the reigns of William, of Anne, and of George the First, and 
down to the period when Walpole became prime minister, has never 
since been revived—the Whigs and Tories in these earlier times 
vying with each other in this system of encouragement ; for though 
the sovereign was never an Augustus, almost every minister was a 
Maecenas. The consequence has been, even with the most popular 
authors, that the necessity of looking to their literary labours for 
their daily bread has deteriorated literature, by bringing into the 
market a mass of immature productions. The opinionis liberal and 
honourable to the author which states “ that any minister who might 
have the noble ambition to become the patron of literary men, would 
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still find a large field open to his munificence ; that his intercourse 
with them on the footing of equal friendship would be a deserved 
distinction to them, and a liberal recreation to himself; that his 
favours might be employed with great advantage, and received with 
perfect independence.” 

In his chapter on Methodism Lord Mahon has entered pretty 
fully into the character of John Wesley, and endeavours to prove 
that not only was that great man heartily attached to the Church 
of England, but that were he now alive he would return to the bosom 
ofthe Establishment. Methodism, his lordship thinks, was at first 
conducive to the interests of religion, by not only giving a salutary 
impulse to the Church which had sunk to a supine condition, but by 
training up thousands in the paths of virtue and piety. On the 
other hand, he says, that it was marred by a dangerous extravagance 
of enthusiasm, while the separation which it occasioned weakened 
the Church. Now, however, he goes on to remark that it is cheering 
to reflect, while the good results seem to be lasting and secure, the 
ill effects have much diminished, and are likely soon wholly to dis- 
appear—the author evidently conceiving that the two persuasions ere 
long will become reconciled, and that the Methodists will return to 
the creed of their fathers,’’—viz., as upheld by the Establish- 
ment. The concluding remarks of his lordship concerning the pre- 
sent state and prospects of the Methodists, will farther exhibit how 
sanguine he is on this point, and, together with the preceding ex- 
tracts, afford a fair specimen to. go by in judging of his style and 
opinions. That style, it will be observed, possesses much graceful. 
ease, though the grasp and depth of thought which it elegantly 
clothes are not equally manifest. More agreeable historical narra- 
tive cannot anywhere be found ; but the impression left on the reader’s 
mind will not be very strong or bright. 


‘‘ A hundred years ago the churchman was slack in his duty, and slum- 
bering at his post. It was the voice of an enthusiast that roused the 
sleeper. Truth must condemn alike the overstrained excitement of the 
one, and the untimely supineness of the other. But the progress of time, 
and, still more, of mutual emulation, has corrected the defects of each. - 
Sleep has never again fallen on the churchman ; enthusiasm has, in a great 
degree, departed from the Methodist. So closely have tke two persuasions 
drawn to each other, that they are now separated on no essential points, 
and by little more than the shadowy lines of prejudice and habit. It might 
be well for the followers of Wesley to ponder whether, in still continuing 
apart from the Church, they do not keep up a distinction without a differ- 
ence—whether, by joining the Church, they would not best serve the 
cause of true religion, and disappoint the machinations of their common 
enemies. Sure I am, at least, that if Wesley himself were now alive, he 
would feel and act in this manner; had the Church been in his time what 
it is in ours, he would never have left it; were he to behold these times, he 
would acknowledge, that the establishment which once wanted efficiency, 
now stands in need of nothing but support.” 
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NOTICES. 





Art. XII.—First Impressions and Studies from Nature in Hindostan ; 
embracing an Outline of the Voyage to Calcutta, and Five Years’ 
Residence in Bengal and the Dodb, from 1831 ¢o 1836. By H. 
Bacon, Lieut. of the Bengal Horse Artillery. 2 vols. Lond: 1837. 
Allen, & Co. 


Invi has of late been deservedly engaging a deeper and wider interest 
in the mind of Great Britain than ever it did before, although the pro- 
gress of this interest is by no means commensurate with the value 
and wonderful features of the subject.- We hail however with great 
pleasure (and thereon build fond hopes,) such works as the present. 
They infallibly beget and keep up a certain order of feelings, especially 
on the part of ingenuous spirits, and of those most likely to look to a 
foreign Jand, as a scene of enterprize and a theatre for benevolent action, 
that works out a sure and most desirable result. So long as the British 
public have month after month presented to them such “Illustrations ’”’ 
and “Impressions,” as Dr. Spry, whose work we last month noticed, 
and Mr. Bacon have published, depend upon it, the awakening interest in 
regard to Hindostan is, at no distant day, about to achieve some of the 
most wonderful and extensive reformations, as well as to exalt one of the 
grandest empires, that history ever made the theme of its narrrative. 
Lieutenant Bacon’s work is just as we should expect, and desire from 
such a writer concerning India—excursive, light, and entertaining. 
It abounds with stories, anecdotes, conversations, descriptions &c. of 
British India far and wide, giving pictures of native society, and of very 
many things, which people at home wish and ought to know. Without, 
however, being more particular in our account of these “‘ Impressions,” 
one or two examples of the contents, will enable our readers to form a 
fair and favourable notion of their spirit and style, as well as of some of 
the interesting subjects described in them. 
Regarding the monstrous Juggernaut, it would appear, that the 
accounts of the victims here sacrifised, have been greatly exaggerated. 
“Since the year 1821, not a single instance of self-immolation has 
taken place at Juggurnaut, and for two or three years previous to that 
date only three examples had occurred, one of which was accidental, and 
the other two victims gladly embraced death as a happy escape from 
loathsome and intolerable disease. It is scarcely possible to account for 
the gross misrepresentations which are daily imported into England. 
Most true it is, that for many miles around the temple, the sides of the 
roads are whitened with the bones of devotees who have perished by the 
way-side, for if a Hindu has reason to believe dissolution at hand, he 
forthwith collects his remaining strength to make the journey towards 
Juggurnaut, and should he fortunately succeed in dragging his diseased 
carcase within sight of the sacred edifice, he will lie him down in peace, 
and there die with a perfect confidence of future bliss; and then, again, 
thousands set out upon the pilgrimage, whose subsistence fails them by 
the way, and starvation ultimately terminates their wretched existence.” 
VOL. I. (1837.) No. m1. x 
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Every one has heard of the arts of deception which the Hindus so 
dexterously exercise. To counterfeit death is one of the most extra- 
ordinary instances; and medical men, it is said, have even been deceived 
by the trick. Here is an example: Lieutenant Shakespeare was sent 
apainst the Koles in 1832, who were defending a stockade. 

“On entering the place, there were found a great number of dead 
men lying about the floors of the huts, carefully wrapt up in chuddurs, 
or sheets, as if they had been formally laid out by the retreating party ; 
nothing else worthy of notice was discovered, and leaving a few men 
with orders to set fire to the place, our party were about to move forward, 
when Shakespeare fancied that he saw one of the dead men peeping 
through his eye-lids; he instantly suspected deceit, and knowing by 
experience how inimitably a native can counterfeit the breathless appear- 
ance of death, he in no very delicate manner strode round the place, 
treading upon the bodies of the supposed dead. * * 

“ Not quite satisfied with this test, Shakespeare called in the assistance 
of two of the gunners :—* Here, Sullivan, O’Flaherty, take up these dead 
bodies, and heave them over the breast-work into the ditch below.’ 
O’Flaherty laid hold ofa fine strapping corpse by the shoulders :—*‘ Sure, 
and plaise your honour, he’s as warrum as a butthered toust, sir; I’m 
thinkin’ he’s no rale carkis afther all, Mr. Shakespkare, sir; he’s no way 
stiff then, but as limpas a farden rushlight in Augist, barrin’ he’s most as 
black as ould Nick.’ Carkis or no carkis, he was raised to the top of the 
wall, and launched over without the least ceremony, cracking the dried 
branches as he went rolling down the bank into the water below, 
evidently as dead as a stone. ‘Sure, then, the grasy divel was a rale 
body, and not shammin’ at all, Pat Sullivan, darlin’: and I’d be afther 
axin’ pardon of his black sowl, only I’m not jist perfet in spakin the 
Moors.’ 

‘* Just as Lary O’Flaherty concluded his expressions of contrition to the 
‘ black sowl,’ the ‘ rale body ’ was seen to emerge head and shoulders from 
the thick green cream upon the surface of the stagnant dike, and casting 
a look of suspicion and timid entreaty at the wondering Paddies, it dived 
again below the filthy fluid, as if it had really been the spirit of the Kole, 
come back to the earth to reproach the brother Irishmen with their ill 
usage of its carthly tabernacle. 

*** Arrah, by Jasus, then you murtherin black baste, and is it me ye’re 
afther starin’ at with yer ugly teeth; by the powers if ye show yer—’ out 
popt the head of the fugitant on the opposite side of the ditch, and having 
emerged from the water, he was just ‘ takin’ to his scrapers,’ when Lary 
O’Flaherty and Patrick Sullivan each let drive a bullet at him, which 
brought the poor fellow head over heels once more tu the bottom of the 
ditch, ‘this time a body in rale arnest, and no misthake,’ as Pat Sullivan 
said. The rest of the dead men were now successively restored.” 

The author was at Delhi, when Newab Shumsh-ud-deen was executed 
for the murder of Mr. Fraser. See how the prejudice about caste affected 
the young nobleman in his last moments. 

** When the Nawab arrived at the foot of the gallows, he stepped out 
of his palki, with an air of dignified indifference, asked Mr. Metcalfe if 
he should ascend; Mr. Metcalfe bowed, and with a firm step he mounted 
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the ladder, at the top of which he was received by two men, his execu- 
tioners. With perfect calmness, he at first submitted his neck to have 
the rope adjusted; but suddenly, from the low parria looks of one of the 
men, he felt that his person was defiled, and for a moment he became 
apparently agitated. ‘What!’ said he, ‘are you meter?’ with an into- 
nation which it was not difficult to construe into its true meaning—Am 
I to be polluted by the touch of this foul wretch at the very moment of 
death? a filthy degraded monster, who could not have stood in my 
presence formerly!” 

A number of illustrations embellish the work, which are more than 
usually felicitous and descriptive. ‘Their graphic character proves the 
author to be no mean artist. These ‘Impressions ” in short, will add to 
the knowledge and solicitude that exists in this country regarding 
Hindostan. 





Art. XII1.—The Curate of Steinhollt. A Tale of Iceland. 2 vols. 
Lond: Longman. 1837. 


WE cannot speak well of this tale. The plot, if such a name can be given 
to its jumble of improbabilities, is silly and at the same time extravagant. 
The filling up of its disjointed parts, mawkish and sickly. What particu- 
lar object the author has had in view when planning the story, or what 
satisfaction could be experienced in adding its chapters after chapter, is a 
mystery to us, unless it have been to introduce long dialogues and har- 
rangues upon every forced circumstance, consisting of the most common- 
place and vapid moralizings, in which, however, there is a frightful infu- 
sion of irreverent allusions to holy things, and of profane exclamations. 
We thought of counting how often the most sacred name is in all its full- 
ness employed in one or two of the chapters, but found the grave offence 
so boldly and frequently repeated, that the process became intolerable. 
The third commandment is not abrogated, and surely if ever the taking of 
the Almighty’s name be in vain, it is in a mere work of fancy where the 
story does not require it, and where the value of the moral does not 
deserve it. 

The tale is laid in Iceland about the year 1783; the hero Marfrede and 
the heroine Thorna, being natives of the island, and mutually beloved. Mar- 
frede, when quite a lad is sent to Copenhagen, in order to prepare for the 
ministry, after he and his young sweetheart have plighted their vows of 
everlasting affection. Of him we heard very little till towards the close of 
the work, farther than that by the treachery of another youth his love- 
letters are waylaid, thus producing a reciprocal ground of complaint 
between the lover and Thorna. In the meanwhile there are shocking sto- 
ries of robberies, murder, and frightful caverns introduced—of earthquakes, 
devastation, and death. The idea of formidable bands of robbers, and 
wanton murderers finding Iceland a suitable or tempting country for such 
bold enterprizes, is somewhat incredible; but not more so than the pic- 
tures of life, and the accounts of conversations put intu the mouths of the 
peasantry. ‘The lisping affectation, the Minerva-press refinements, and 


the prosy speeches of old and young in these volumes are the most unna- 
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tural inventions that ever any simple and poor people were charged with. 
The author thinks nothing, for example, of making his love-sick damsels 
betake themselves to morning exercise in gardens, and affect to enjoy 
the poetic employment of tending tender plants, or of sending his men 
and women to their bed-rooms, or having the time of action indicated 
by being before dinner, just as if the poor Icelanders possessed all the 
comforts, and aped all the airs of Cockneyism. In no view, in no par- 
ticular, can we congratulate the writer of the tale. The winding up of 
the plot, is perhaps the most feebly artificial thing that ever was pub- 
lished. We must present a specimen of the style, and the cold hoaleenl 
that pervades the whole; and though the art of sinking be eminently 
exemplified in the extract, yet we assure our readers that the passage is 
a favourable one, and one too, which has cost much labour, and is highly 
admired by its author. 

As already mentioned, Marfrede had gone to Copenhagen for the pur- 
pose of pursuing important studies, but receiving from Thorna no reply 
to his love letters, he neglects his learning, and whines most dolorously. 

‘His closet, which served, him for a study and dormitory, was the wit- 
ness of his sorrow; he thought and wept; then wiped his eyes, and thought 
and wept again. How many poor creatures spend their hours in cor- 
poreal or mental anguish, while the world—the busy, bustling, selfish 
- world—knows nothing of it! How many members of a family have 
painful days and nights appointed to them, while their relations, sepa- 
rated by distance, know nothing of it! How many a man is destined for 
great suffering, while a mere point of time stands between him and the 
dreadful consciousness! The traveller may laugh and talk, and make 
himself merry over the very mail-bag which contains intelligence of the 
loss of his property, or that of his dearest friend. In the former instance, 
space, in the latter, time, is the barrier; but the latter progresses, and we 
soon know the reality; the former does not, and we remain, in respect of 
the evil, for ever ignorant. Poor Marfrede was sitting in his room one 
night, reflecting on his solitary and unhappy condition; the lamp was 
extinguished; the beams of the moon, bright and beautiful, illumined 
his chamber. ‘* Thesame moon,’ he said, as he turned and looked on her 
tranquil face, ‘ that shines on my beloved Thorna. Oh! that it were 
possible for thee, thou lovely wanderer! to convey one ardent wish, one 
burning thought, to the neglectful maiden who has, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, causcd my pain. Oh! that my words might float on thy silvery 
rays up to thyself, and then, choosing a new channel of light, glide down 
to the ears of my beloved Thorna! Convey, I entreat thee, this sentence 
—Marfrede is still faithful, but unhappy. How much evil by thy means 
might be prevented — how much anxiety, pining away, and death—if 
thou wouldst become the medium of conveying thoughts and wishes, 
the explainer of mysteries, the dispeller of suspicion, the herald of peace! 
But no, he continued, after a few moments, ‘thou canst not—Thou art 
deaf, thou art blind, thou art glittering, but cold—Thou art like the gods 
of the heathen, and regardest not. The God—the Creator of thee and 
of all things—is the only being, whose ear is open to the sigh.of distress ; 
and to him will I address my prayers.’ Then suiting the action to the 
words, he bowed himself before the Father of Heaven, and prayed for a 
speedy deliverance from his troubles.” 
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Now, if this rhapsody be nut very fine, let us ask what is? It is rather 
too bad, however, to fall foul of the moon, and chide her for being not 
only cold, and deaf, but blind. It is still worse, to make Marfrede, who 
is studying for the ministry, and who we are told, is a pious youth, 
address the Supreme Being in the way intimated, on such a love-sick 
matter. It may be very true that the lad’s pain, sorrow, anguish, dis- 
tress, and troubles, or by whatever word the effects of the Iceland pea- 
sant girl’s supposed neglect deserve to be named, were very trying, but it 
is not usual in works purporting to inculcate religion, to find these feel- 
ings made the subject of solemn prayer. 
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Art. XIV.—The Great Metropolis. Second Series. By the Author of 
‘‘ Random Recollections of the House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons.” London: Saundersand Otley. 1837. 


REALLY this is rather going beyond the score. We have hitherto spoken 
of the author of these works candidly, and at the same time leniently ; be- 
cause, observing his cleverness, and, not unfrequently his picturesque power 
of description, it appeared to be our duty to lend whatever encouragement 
lay in our sphere to forward in his case the interests, or rather the legiti- 
mate grounds, for the high ambition of an aspirant after the honours of 
literary conquest. But there is a possibility and a danger, where talent is 
either limited or superficial, that he who puts it often to the stretch will 
be found to become a tiresome mannerist, or, perhaps, a mere hammerer 
out of the old metal, till it becomes too thin for bearing the weight of criti- 
cism. The conjecture way not directly or fairly apply to our author ; but 
of this we are convinced, that he has neither added, in the present volumes, 
to his fame by anything that is different in style or feeling from that con- 
tained in his previous productions, nor that seems to us equally felicitous. 
There is a predominance of the defects and faults that might easily be de- 
tected in his former works, without a due admixture of the merits; while, 
at the same time, the style of excellence has not acquired any adjuncts to 
constitute an adorning or enriching feature to his pictures. 

It is due to the author—while we would counsel him to write less and 
think more—to correct his information rather than to extend it—and to 
husband as well as to concentrate his powers—to say, that he is seldom or 
never dull—that though he deal in caricature and bombast, he always gives 
readable matter, which, especially where there is no means of nicely cor- 
recting his statements—is sure to be welcomed and often consulted by 
people at a distance from the scenes described. Sometimes, indeed, he dis- 
plays an extraordinary amount of information on topies that few ever think 
of or are capable of investigating. But, without farther preamble, or any 
Opinion as to its accuracy, we present a specimen, eertainly not an unfa- 
vourable one, of the author’s powers and feelings—where literary men, yea, 
and women, in the Great Metropolis, are the theme. 

“ The number of individuals who live in London entirely by their literary 
labour, has been variously estimated. It is impossible to say with confi- 
dence what the exact number is. Among the various conjectures which 
have been made on the subject, that which computes the number to be about 
4,000 appears to me to be the nearest approximation to the truth. Of this 
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number, perhaps about 700 are, in one way or other, connected with 
periodicals. Many of them, I need hardly say, have no better than chame- 
leon’s fare three days out of the seven. The joke of being poor was 
formerly used only in reference to poets ; they have always been so remark- 
able for their poverty, that the words poet and poverty have almost become 
synonymous. Now the evil of poverty is unhappily felt by the writers of 
prose as well as poetry, to an extent unparalleled in by-gone times. Grub- 
street was formerly supposed, by asort of poetical fiction, to be the only 
locality of poor authors ; now a dozen Grub-streets would not contain the 
number, even supposing they were to adopt the principle so strictly acted 
on among the Irish inhabitants of St. Gile’s, namely, of a dozen of them 
vegetating in the same apartment. Now-a-days there is hardly an attic 
in the humbler localities of the metropolis, but at present has, or has lately 
had, its poor author as an inmate. I have spoken of 4,000 as being the 
supposed number of persons who live by their literary labour; were I to 
include those who have trzed to live by their literary exertions, but have 
been obliged to abandon ‘ the profession,’ because they found they could 
not earn by it what was sufficient to keep soul and body together, | should 
have to double the number. There are scenes of destitution and misery, 
ever and anon exhibited among literary men—aye, and literary women too, 
which would make the heart sick. And it ought not to be forgotten that 
want comes armed to them with aggravated horrors. They are of neces- 
sity persons of more sensitive minds than the majority of other sufferers 
from the ills of poverty; and what adds to the pungency of their distress, 
is the circumstance of their slighted intellectual efforts being almost 
invariably mixed up with their physical destitution. I myself could detail 
cases of wretchedness among literary men, which have come under my 
own observation, at the bare mention of which every rightly constituted 
mind would stand appalled.” 





Art. XV.—Colonial Policy of the British Empire. Part I. By the 
Author of the “ History of the British Colonies,” &c. London: Allen 
and Co. 1837. 


Mr. Montgomery Martin has, in this first part of a new publication, 
commenced what he promised, and that which is, indeed, a necessary sequel 
to his great work on the British Colonies. It is to extend to six parts, of 
one hundred pages each—the present treating of the Government of these 
possessions. After this is tofullow—the Commercial branch of the subject 
—thirdly that of Emigration and Penal Settlements—fourth/y, an exami- 
nation of the colonies of France, Spain, Portugal, Holland, &c.—/fifthly, 
an inquiry as to the influence of colonies on a nation’s rise and progress— 
and J/astly, statistical Charts and an Appendix of all official and public 
documents relating to the subjects discussed. It will hence be seen that 
the work is to be upon an extensive and systematic scale; and certainly 
there is not a man belonging to the British empire, or in the world, who 
from his past habits, and acquaimtance with the subject, in the widest 
to that can at al] be supposed equally prepared for the task with the 
author. 


In the Part before us, in treating of the Home Government of the 
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Colonies, he proposes, instead of leaving the whole of our immense colonial 
interest to the controul of a perpetually shifting secretary of state, that a 
Colonial Board should be formed, somewhat similar to the Treasury and 
Admiralty Boards. That some congruous and stable system of legislation 
should exist for the benefit both of the people at home, and those stationed 
in these settlements cannot be doubted; that Mr. Martin’s proposed plan 
is deserving of immediate and earnest consideration, we also assert, and 
recommend its details, as found in the portion of this his new work, to all 
who care about these important national concerns. In reference to Lower 
Canada, he gives very strong reasons for not instituting two elective 
chambers. ‘This part of the work is the more interesting on account of the 
late debates in Parliament in relation to the colony in question. 

People are in the habit of hearing and speaking of the immense extent 
of territory and amount of population subject to the British crown, without 
having any very definite idea of these things, orcomprehending the amazing 
thoughts which such commonplace phraseology should suggest. But read 
the hundred pages now on our table, and the themes now alluded to will 
become enormous and magnificent in a manner that is calculated to exalt 
the mind of the contemplator, and leave upon it imperishable traces that 
cannot be dissevered from many other noble sentiments. In this way, 
such a work as this, which is to grasp and detail the component parts, as 
well as the necessary connexions of the subject under consideration, while 
it must benefit those having a direct interest in those things, cannot but 
enlighten and engage all who regard the welfare of the British empire, or 
of mankind, in no ordinary degree. The work is as much deserving of the 
attention of the popular reader as it is of the merchant, and will, no doubt, 
be, like the author’s former valuable productions, extensively, nay almost 
universally, read. 








Art. XVI.—Sequel to Sematology: being an Altempt to clear the 
Way for the Regeneration of Metaphysics ; comprising Strictures on 
Platonism, Materialism, Scotch Intellectual Philosophy, and Phreno- 
logy; Brougham’s Additions to Paley ; Logic at Oxford, and in the 
Edinburgh Review, &c. By the Author of “ An Outline of Sematology, 
or an Essay towards establishing a new Theory of Grammar, Logic, and 
Rhetoric.” Unpublished Copy. 


THE volume, and it is but a thin one, which bears the above verbose and 
formidable title, has lain for months beside us; and more than once have 
we taken it up to give our opinion of its contents at considerable length. 
But there are so many things in it on which the author and we disagree, 
and such a want of clear elucidation of principles on his part, arising, 
perhaps, from a defect as to his full comprehension of these principles, 
that a work of much greater length than his own would be required to 
do justice to all our views on the many abstruse subjects broached; and 
after all, in a journal chiefty devoted to popular literature, who would 
read such a paper ? 

The author’s ingenuity is considerable, and we are ready to admit that 
he has reflected much on the abstract subjects discussed ; but we believe 
his labour will be lost. One great error, we think, attaches to a principal 
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doctrine held by him—viz., that which supposes that the human language 
which is employed in relation to the properties and operations of mind, 
can ever be rendered as definite, adequate, and clear, as that which 
describes the objects of sense. Even were such a vocabulary discovered 
by some master mind, how few would use or understand it? How long 
would it be in vogue? 





Art. XVII.—The Spirit of Despotism. By Vicxssimus Knox, D.D, 
Eleventh Edition. London: W. Bennett. 1837. 


Tue title-page of this volume informs the reader that it has been edited 
by two literary Gentlemen who are ‘* the Enemies of Despotism, and the 
Friends of the Oppressed.” It is only necessary for us to take notice of 
the part which these gentlemen have performed, in a new edition of a work 
which the public has long ago stamped with its most unqualified approba- 
tion. Accordingly, we assure our readers that the Notes of the Editors 
are not only in perfect consonance with the text, and uniformly worthy to 
be associated with Dr. Knox’s original work, but that they add much to it 
which that learned writer had not an opportunity of knowing or doing in 
his day, and render the volume altogether greatly more valuable and con- 
vincing than any preceding edition has been. 





Art. XVIII.—The Picaroon. By the Author of “ Makanna.” &% vols. 
London: Saunders & Otley. 1837. 


Tue author of this novel, or rather romance, possesses no ordinary degree 
of power in the working up of individual scenes, especially those of terror, 
and such as produce appalling effects. But he is heedless of those links 
which are necessary to an intelligible story, or to one that naturally deve- 
lopes itself; while he is an audacious contemner of probabilities. Whether 
this arises from the want of the discipline which a bold and soaring 
imagination requires, or from a deficiency of the ingenuity requisite to the 
concoction of a fixed plan, and the arts for the filling up of that plan, or 
from a real contempt of the limits which our most finished tale-tellers have 
observed and established (therein only imitating nature), we tell him that 
the public do and will think differently and better, and that if he hopes to 
succeed in the walk of literature which he has chosen—and this he ought 
to do, whether we consider his bursts of power, his vivid descriptions of 
wild and tumultuous scenes, especially those of a nautical character, or his 
touches of humour—he must balance otherwise than he has here done his 
muterials—assort, adjust, and dispose of them in a manner more consistent 
with our experience and our expectancies, and endeavour to make all the 
subordinate parts dovetail easily with those that are most prominent, thus, 
at the same time, setting the latter off to the greatest advantage. 

We do not go into the story, but only intimate that it is one in which 
Bristol merchants, an Italian count, smuggling, and crime of various kinds, 
are forcedly introduced. We hope again to meet with the author, and to 
find him weaving a web of mystery and wild adventure in a more regular 
manner, and then, he may rely upon it, he will hold the reader in breathless 


suspense over the pages of his work, till the last chapter of it, almost as 
fixedly as ever Mrs. Ratcliffe could do. 
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Art. XIX.—Goldsmith’s History of England, with Numerous Original 
Notes, and a Continuation to 1836. By E. BetcuamBers. 4 vols. 
London: Bell & Co. 1887. 


THESE volumes are gems outside as well asinside. They are really as 
beautiful as green-binding and golden adornment can make them—with 
the royal arms impressed so as to form a climax to entice the young who 
have a little pocket-money to lay out on intellectual treasures, which can 
never be wasted or become old. All this external neatness, tasteful getting 
up, and richness, can only be regarded as the suitable index of the contents. 
Goldsmith’s England is too well known to require a word of recommendation 
from us to juvenile readers. But we must add, that the continuation 
dovetails admirably with the model, and that the notes: are abundant, and 


judiciously inserted as well as dictated. When, with all these circumstances, 


we regard the portraits and other illustrations that embellish such gemlike, 
yet substantial volumes, it cannot be too much to say, that they are 
unique in the history of typography, and the arts of elegant condensation. 





Art. XX.—A Little Book for Little Readers. By the Editor of ** The 
Parting Gift.” London: Darton. 1837. 


A GEM in substance and appearance. As to size, type, and gilding, this 
tiny volume is fit to stand foremost in any little reader’s cabinet; while, as 
to contents it presents the choice and enduring effusions suitable to tender 
and juvenile minds, which such masters of humanity and nature as Words- 
worth, Campbell, Coleridge, Cowper, Southey, Mary Howitt, &c. have 
poured forth from the abundance of their hearts. 


a 








Art. XX1.— The Child’s First Book of Manners. By the Editor of “ The 
Parting Gift.” London: Darton. 


In shape, and style of getting up, this little volume is a twin sister of the 
one that has been last noticed. It contains dialogues on manners in various 
situations of ordinary life, and to various persons, such as at table, out of 
doors, on a visit, &c., and towards parents, friends, servants, tradesmen, &c. 
—the intimate connexion between manners and morals being kept constantly 
in view by the author. The work seems calculated to engage the minds 
of “ Little Readers ;”’ and if so, it cannot fail, from the spirit that pervades 
it, to improve and purify their manners. 





— 


Art. XXII.—Mammon Demolished ; or,an Essay on the Love of Money. 
By Bourne Haut Draper. London: Darton. 1837. 


Turs is a plain and forcible essay, or sermon, on the sin and consequences 
of covetousness, and is calculated to aid the cause of practical and personal 
religion. ‘The slender volume is particularly suited to touch the minds of 
the young, and impress them with lasting lessons, before they have become 
encrusted and corroded by the cares and the influences of the world. 
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Arr. XXIII.—Conversations on Nature and Art. London: Murray, 
1837. 


A ramity circle is supposed to carry on a series of dialogues on these 
broad subjects. Natural history occupies a great proportion of the work. 
Some of the most useful arts in civilized life, and that have chiefly aided in 
producing this civilization, are also ably and clearly described and commented 
upon. Useful knowledge conveyed in an engaging manner characterizes 
every page of the volume. The reading of it is a lightsome and really 
instructive exercise ; for while he, who takes it up, may conveniently 
begin with any one of the dialogues, without being trammelled by a com- 
bined arrangement, hewill find that the information is neither superficial, 
carelessly collected, nor inaccurately stated. To the young the book will 
afford essential aid, because it is filled with entertaining and exact know- 
ledge—a thing which cannot be truly said of the majority of the compila- 
tions or small fry of publications, that have of late years been written for 
juvenile students. 





Art. XXIV.—An Inquiry into the Nature and Form of the Books of 
the Ancients; with a History of the Art of Bookbinding, from the 
Times of the Greeks and Romans to the Present Day ; interspersed 
with Bibliographical References to Men and Books of all Ages and 
Countries. Illustrated with Numerous Engravings. By J. A. ARNETT. 
London: Groombridge. 1837. 


Tis neat volume aspires to the rank of a historical and chronological 
record of the art of which it treats,and really well maintains that charac- 
ter. To the general reader it furnishes very interesting information— 
treating, as it does, not only of an elegant and curious art, but of matters 
that are most closely connected with a subject of universal moment—viz., 
the history of the archives of the human mind, concentrated, as these are, 
in literature. To the artist the work offers a more immediate and prac- 
tical value; nor should any bookbinder deny himself its possession ;— 
while to the antiquarian it will be found to present almost all that has 
ever been collected by such indefatigable inquirers as Dibdin and Horne, 
and many others, who have been most deeply smitten with. bibliomania. 
Mr. Arnett has employed a plain, unpretending, and sensible style of 
writing. His bibliographical notices of a number of the mest celebrated 
binders, add a feature of very considerable moment to the work, which 
should conduce to stir the ambition of the students of the bibliopegistic 
art. The illustrations are curious and beautiful as well as numerous. 





Art. XAV.—The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. Vol. V. 
London: Moxon. 1837. 


Ir is only necessary to say of this edition, which extends to six handsome 
and cheap volumes, that all the poems that have before appeared have been 
here revised and re-arranged, and that several new ones are added. The 
fifth volume contains the richest increase. Of these we quote an ‘“ Even- 
ing Voluntary,” composed in 1835 by the sea-side, on the coast of Cum- 
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berland. It is addressed to a familiar friend, and one that the reader may 
think has been worn out long ago, by importunate songsters and worshippers, 
the moment he hears her name mentioned—viz. the Moon. But listen and 
learn how a true poet’s spirit is bathed in a new flood of light and warmth, 
the moment he turns to contemplate the queen of night. 


‘Wanderer! that stoops so low, and com’st so near 
To human life’s unsettled atmosphere; 
Who lov’st with Night and Silence to partake, 
So might it seem, the cares of them that wake : 
And, through the cottage-lattice softly peeping, 
Dost shield from harm the humblest of the sleeping ; 
What pleasure once encompassed those sweet names, 
Which yet in thy behalf the Poet claims, 
An idolizing dreamer as of yore !— 
I slight them all; and, on this sea-beat shore, 
Sole-sitting, only can to thoughts attend, 
That bid me hail thee as the Saitor’s Frienp ;y 
So call thee for heaven’s grace through thee made known 
By confidence supplied and mercy shown, 
When not a twinkling star or beacon’s light 
Abates the perils of a stormy night ; 
And for less obvious benefits, that find 
Their way, with thy pure help, to heart and mind; 
Both for the adventurer starting in life’s prime ; 
And veteran ranging round from clime to clime, 
Long-baffied hope’s slow fever in his veins, 
And wounds and weakness oft his labour’s sole remains. 


The aspiring Mountains and the winding Streams, 
Empress of Night! are gladdened by thy beams ; 
A look of thine the wilderness pervades, 

And penetrates the forest’s inmost shades ; 

Thou, chequering peaceably the minster’s gloom, 
Guid’st the pale Mourner to the lost one’s tomb ; 
Canst reach the Prisoner—to his grated cell 
Welcome, though silent and intangible !— 

And lives there one, of all that come and go 

On the great waters toiling to and fro, 

One, who has watched thee at some quiet hour, 
Enthroned aloft in undisputed power, 

Or crossed by vapoury streaks and clouds that move 
Catching the lustre they in part reprove— 

Nor sometimes felt a fitness in thy sway, 

To call up thoughts that shun the glare of day, 
And make the serious happier than the gay? 





Yes, lovely Moon! if thou so mildly bright 
Dost rouse, yet surely in thy own despite, 
To fiercer mood, the phrenzy-stricken brain, 
Let me a compensating faith maintain : 
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That there's a sensitive, a tender, part, 

Which thou canst touch in every human heart, 
For healing and composure.— But, as least 

And mightiest billows ever have confessed 

Thy domination ; as the whole vast Sea 

Feels through her lowest depths thy sovereignty ; 
So shines that countenance with especial grace 
On them who urge the keel her p/ains to trace, 
Furrowing its way right onward. ‘The most rude, 
Cut off from home and country, may have stood— 
Even till long gazing hath bedimned his eye, 

Or the mute rapture ended in a sigh— 

Touched by accordance of thy placid cheer. 

With some internal lights to memory dear, 

Or fancies stealing forth to soothe the breast, 
Tired with its daily share of earth’s unrest— 
Gentle awakenings, visitations meek ; 

A kindly influence, whereof few will speak, 
Though it can wet with tears the hardiest cheek, 


And when thy beauty in the shadowy cave 
Is hidden, buried in its monthly grave ; 
‘Then, while the Sailor, mid an open sea, 
Swept by a favouring wind that leaves thought free, 
Paces the deck—no star perhaps in sight, 
And nothing, save the moving ship’s own light, 
To cheer the long dark hours of vacant night— 
Oft with his musings does thy image blend, 
In his mind’s eye thy crescent horns attend, 
And thou art still, O Moon, that Saitor’s Frrenp !” 








Art. XXVI.—The Book of the Young, An Invitation to Early Christian 


Piety. By the Rev. JoszpH Jones, M.A. of New Church. Oxford : 
Talboys. 1837. 


Tue titles of a fewof the chapters contained in this volume will sufficiently 
indicate its character. Thus they run—Youth, Human Life, Aversion to 
Religion, Character of Religion, Religion a Substitution, God our Happi- 
ness, Human Corruption, Redemption, Sanctification, Acknowledgment of 
Christ, &c. &c., the whole treated evangelically, as the word is usually 
understood. A short extract will help to show that the author’s talents 
and style are of an order well adapted for moving the hearts of the young, 
and placing before the mind in a forcible light the most precious and 
important truths that concern man’s happiness here and hereafter. We 
quote from the chapter on “ Human Life.” 

‘Human Life is a sober reality. I assert it to be so, in opposition to 
fantastic dreams and vain expectations. Let any one, young or adult, in- 
dulge himself in the gay expectations of fancy with respect to any future 
period of life, and he will find when the period arrives, that his expectations 
were at least in a great measure groundless. ‘The fairy land which he 
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had decorated with al] that is bright and enchanting, is found to be a com- 
mon field, with little or nothing more upon it than the ordinary productions 
of the earth. The fancies of to-day are generally destroyed by the expe- 
rience of to-morrow. We may refuse to get wisdom by experience, and 
proceed to make further experiments: but it will only issue in repeated 
disappointment. Life, I grant, may have what may be called its poetic 
scenes ; but in its regular course it will be found plain prose--a repetition 
of similar schemes and labours, of the same fears and bopes, of the same 
joys and sorrows. I speak thus, not to make you dissatisfied or dispirited, 
but to repress the vagaries of imagination, and to prevent the innumerable 
evils that spring from mistaken views and feelings: for do not vain expec- 
tations respecting the future, lead us, among other results, to neglect the 
due improvement of the present ?” 





Art. XXVII.—The Pocket Lacon ; Comprising nearly One Thousand 


Extracts from the Best Authors. Selected by Joan Taytor. London: 
Cox. 1837. 


Tuk motto that enriches the title-page of this neat and well-filled pocket 
volume, expresses in a few words its real value and character. It says— 
‘‘ A work that, dip where the reader may, he will find a fund of knowledge ; 
and which he may continue to peruse, lay down, and take up at pleasure, 
without breaking the thread, or interrupting the chain of reasoning.” To 
quote from the Preface, “in this volume the best writers of all ages and 
nations are made to utter their best thoughts in their own words,”—and, 
it may be added, in their most felicitous moments of inspiration. It is 
quite clear that the investigator who has selected these pearls of thought 
has carefully read the many volumes from which they are taken, and that 
he has made it his study to cull from them what may be regarded as the 
gem of each work in its most compressed and sententious form. He has 
thus provided for the reader’s mind an amazing number of independent and 
separate pedestals of thought and reflection, so to speak, from which, not 
only, the wide expanse of ancient and modern literature may be scanned, 
but by virtue of which the spectator may rear congenial yet original 
standards. 

There are two paragraphs in the Preface, which in justice to Mr. Taylor, 
and for the information of our readers, we cite. ‘The Compiler has 
not rejected a nervous passage, strong in its meaning and powerful in its 
language, merely because the sentiment it may embody is controvertible ; 
but in such cases he has generally endeavoured to give both sides of the 
argument, from advocates of equal ability. He has high authority for this 
part of his arrangement, for says Milton in his Areopagttica, ‘ though all 
the winds of doctrine were let loose upon the earth, so truth be but in the 
field, we do injuriously, by licensing and prohibiting, to misdoubt her 
strength. Let her and falsehood grapple: Who ever knew her put to the 
worse in a free and open encounter ?” ” 

“In apology for such extracts as have been taken from books now little 
read, the Compiler can only say with Dr. Johnson—‘ He that recalls the 
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attention of mankind to any part of learning which time has left behind it, 
may be truly said to advance the literature of his own age.’ ” 

o show what sort-of pearls and gems of thought this selection presents, 
and how much may be found in a small compass of that which, according 
to the now prevailing method of writing and of attenuating that which is 
solid and massive, we open at random and quote two of the first extracts | 
that present themselves. 

“ Experience without Learning— Verilie they bee fewest in number, 
that bee happie or wise by unlearned experience. And looke well upon 
the former life of those fewe, whether your exemple be old or young, who, 
without learning, have gathered, by long experience, a little wisdom and 
some happiness ; and when you do consider what mischiefe they have com- 
mitted, what dangers they have escaped, (and twentie for one doe perish 
in the adventure)—then think welle with yourselfe, whether ye would, that 
your own sonne should cum to wisdome and happiness by the way of such 
experience or no.’—Ascham’s School-master.” 

“© Modern Honour.— The only thing of weight that can be said against 
honour is, that it is directly opposite to religion. The one bids you bear 
injuries with patience, the other tells you if you don’t resent them, you are 
not fit to live. Religion commands you to leave all revenge to God; 
honour bids you trust your revenge to nobody but yourself, even where the 
law would do it for you. Religion plainly forbids murder; honour openly 
justifies it; religion bids you not to shed blood upon any account whatso- 
ever; honour bids you fight for the least trifle; religion is built upon 
humility, and honour upon pride. How to reconcile them must be left to 
wiser heads than mine.’—Mandeville.” 

To those who wish to know how a number of the most eminent men 
have thought and written on any one great subject—education for instance, 
a copious index is added which readily directs the eye to the extracts that 
are scattered through the volume, so as to render it one of the most valua- 
ble and agreeable compilations that ever have been published ; and all for 
a few shillings. 











Arr. XXVIII.—Pictures of Private Life. Third Series. By Saran 
Sricxkngy. Lond: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Tue purpose of this admirably constructed and beautifully developed 
story is to inculcate many of the best lessons that can be addressed to the 
middle classes of females in Great Britain. Pretension is its title, and 
with a potency, which nothing short of a deep acquaintance with human 
nature, and the history of every-day life, together with the earnestness 
of a devout spirit, and the loveliness of a highly accomplished feminine 
mind, does she bring home the truth to the conviction of the reader. We 
will not spoil the story, or its impressive moral by any garbled account 
of its current and issue. We declare, however, that its merits are of the 


highest order, and deserving of lasting admiration. 





